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II ISTO ll V 


THE DECLINE AND TALE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


('ll AT. .\X\1T1. 

Dtuth I'l l],iii,>riu^. — r,ili‘nliiuiui III. Emperor of the 
Eu'.t .— AdnuiuitniUoii oj hn mother EtaciJia. — 
mid Eomfme.—(-'oiujiieil of Afnca hi) the 
t andaU. 

Duuinc a long and disgraceful veigii of twenty- cHAP. 
eight years, llonorius, emperor of the West, was 
separated from the friendship of his brother, and 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the " Hono- 
East; and Constantinople beheld, with apparent™!^ 
indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. Aug. 27 . ’ 
The strange adventures of Placidia' gradually 
renewed, and cemented, the alliance ot the two 

‘ StC vol. V. j>. 

VOL. VI. 



S THE decline: and fall 

CHAP, empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius 
had been the captive, and the queen of the Gotlfs ; 
she lost an affectionate husband ; she was dragged 
in chains by his insulting assassin ; she tasted the 
pleasure of-rcvenge, and was exchanged, in the 
treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand mea¬ 
sures of wheat. After her return from Spain to 
Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution 
in the bosom of her family. She was averse to 
a marriage, which had been stipulated without 
her consent; and the brave Constantins, as a 
noble reward for the tyrants whom he had van¬ 
quished, received, from the hand of Honorius 
himself, the struggling and reluctant hand of the 
widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended 
with the ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Pla¬ 
cidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentinian the third, or to assume and exercise 
an absolute dominion over the mind of her grate¬ 
ful husband. The generous soldier, whose time 
had hitherto been divided between social pleasure 
and military service, was taught new lessons of 
avarice and ambition: he extorted the title of 
Augustus ; and the servant of Honorius was asso¬ 
ciated to the empire of the West. The death of 
Constantins, in the seventh month of his reign, 
instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, the 
power of Placidia; and the indecent familiarity“ 

‘ Tj ouKj-i] «Tr« s-c/jj j 3 (he espresjiou of OlympkK-'orus 

(apud Phoiium, p. 197.); who means, perhaps, to descrilx: the same 
care»»e» which Mahomet bestowed on his daugl.ltr Phalemah. 
yuando (says the prophet htruself), quando subit tnihi de»ideritim 
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of ihe?brother, which mieht be no more than the chap. 

V . • ^ 4 WYTTT 

symptoms of a childish affection, were universally ^ 
attribntedto incestuous love. On a sudden, by some 
base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this ex¬ 
cessive fondness was converted into an'irreconcile- 
able quarrel: the debates of the emperor and his 
sister were not long conhned within the walls of the 
palace ; and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their 
queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with 
bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only 
be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat of 
Placidia and her children. The royal exiles landed 
at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of The¬ 
odosius, during the festival of the Persian victories. 

They were treated with kindness and magnifi¬ 
cence; but as the statues of the emperor Con- 
stantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, 
the title of Augusta could not decently be allowed 
to his widow. Within a few months after the 
arrival of Placidia, a swift messenger announced 
the death of Honorins, the consequence of a 
dropsy; but the important secret was not di¬ 
vulged, till the necessary orders had been dis¬ 
patched for the march of a large body of troops to 
the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops and the 
gates of Constantinople remained shut during 
seven days; and the loss of a foreign prince, who 
could neither be esteemed nor regretted, w'as cele- 

Paradisi, osculor eam, et iogero linguani meam in os (jus. Dui this 
sensual indulgence was justified by miracle and mystery; and the 
aneodote has been communicated to the piddic by the Reverend Father 
Mancci, in his Version and Confulalion of the Koran, tom.i. p.3S. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP, brated with loud and affeoted demonstratiftns jof 
the public grief. 

Elevation While the ministers of Constantinople delibe- 
the^usurp« rated, the vacant throne of Honorius was*usurped 
ambition of a stranger. The name of the 
4*3—4S5. rebel was John: he filled the confidential office 
of Primicerms, or principal secretary; and his¬ 
tory has attributed to his character more virtues, 
than can easily be reconciled with the violation 
of the most sacred duty. Elated by the submis¬ 
sion of Italy, and the hope of an alliance with 
the Huns, John presumed to insult, by an em¬ 
bassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor; but 
when he understood that his agents had been 
banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away 
with deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert, 
by arras, the injustice of his claims. In such 
a cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person ; but the young 
•emperor was easily diverted, by his physicians, 
from so rash and hazardous a design; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
entrusted to Ardaburius, and his son Aspar, who 
had already signalized their valour iigainst the 
Persians. It was resolved, that Ardaburius should 
embark with the inlantry; whilst Aspar, at the 
head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her 
son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Ha- 
driatic. The march of the cavalry was perfonned 
with such active diligence, that they surprised, 
without resistance, the important city of Aqui- 
leia; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly 
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cofifounded by the intelligence, that a storm had CHAP, 
di^rsed the Imperial fleet; ami that his lather, 
with only two gallies, was taken and carried a pri¬ 
soner inrto the port of Ravenna. Yet this incident, 
unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the con- 
rpiest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, 
tbe courteous freedom which he was permitted to 
enjoy, to revive aihong the troops a sense of loyalty 
and gratitude; and, as soon as the conspiracy was 
ripe for execution, he invited, by private messages, 
and pressed the approach of, Aspar. A shepherd, 
whom the popular credulity transformed into an 
angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, and, 
it was thought, an impassable road, through the 
morasses of the Po ; the gates of Ravenna, after a 
short struggle, were thrown open; and the de¬ 
fenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or 
rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. FLs right 
hand was first cut off; and, after he had been ex¬ 
posed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision, 

John was belieaded in the circus ot Aquileia. The 
emperor Theodosius, when he received the news 
of the victorv, interrupted the horse-races; and 
singing, as he marched through the streets, a suit 
able psalm, conducted bis people from the Hippo¬ 
drome to tbe church, where he spent the remainder 
of the day in grateful devotion ^ 

’ For these revolutions of the Weitern cni|iire, consult U)ym- 
piodor. apud Phot. p. IQE, 193. ly 6 , 1 () 7 . Snzomen, I. ix. 

c. 16. Socrates, I. vii. 23 , 24 . Philostorgiu^, I \u, c. 10. 11. and 
Goilefroy, Disserlat. p. 4fi6 Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I 1. c. .1. 
p. 182 , 183 . Theophane:., in Chronograph, p. 72 , 73 and the 
Chronicle*. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

}LXxni ^ monarchy, which, according to vkriop 
V j—precedents, might be considered as elective, ior 
Valent,- hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that 
emperor of the intricate claims of female and collateral succes- 
*A.D.*’ should .be clearly defined*; and Theodosius, 
425—455. by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might 
have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the 
Romans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were 
dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway; but 
his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the 
dictates of sound policy. He contented himself 
with the possession of the East; and wisely relin¬ 
quished the laborious task of waging a distant and 
doubtful war against the Barbarians beyond the 
Alps; or of securing the obedience of the Italians 
and Africans, whose minds were alienated by the 
irreconcileable difference of language and interest. 
Instead of list^ing to the voice of ambition, Theo¬ 
dosius resolved to imitate the moderation of his 
grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on 
the throne of the West. The royal infant was 
distinguished at Constantinople by the title of 
Nobilissimus: he was promoted, before his depar¬ 
ture from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity 
of Casar; and, alter the conquest of Italy, the 
patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, 
and in the presence oi the senate, saluted Valen- 

‘ See Grotiu* de Jure Belli et Pads, 1. ii. c 7. He ha* labori- 
ously, but vainly, attempted to form a reasonable system of juris- 
prudence, from the various and discordant mode* of royal lucces- 
Sion, which have been introduced by fraud or force, by time or 
sccideot. 
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finiafi the third hy the name of Augustus, and CHAP, 
scjemnly invested him with the diadem, and the i 

Imperial p^rple^ By the agreement of the three 
females, who governed the Roman world, the'son 
of Placidia was betrothed to Epdoxia, the daughter 
of Theodosius and Athenais; and, aa soon as the 
lover and his bride had attained.the age of pu¬ 
berty, this honouilhle alliance was faithfully ac¬ 
complished. At the same time, as a compensation, 
perhaps, for the expences of the war, the Western 
Illyricum was detached from the Italian dominions, 
and yielded to the throne of Constantinople*- The 
emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion 
of the rich and maritime province of Dalmatia, 
and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and 
Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged above 
twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavarims. Theodosius 
and Valentinian continued to respect the obliga¬ 
tions of their public and domestic alliance; but the 
unity of the Roman government was finally dis¬ 
solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws was limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author; unless he should think pro¬ 
per to communicate them, subscribed with his own 


• The original writer* are not agreed (lee Muratori, Annali 
d'ltalia, tom. it. p. ISg.) whether Valentinian received the Imperial 
diadem at Rome or Ravenna. In this uncertainly, I am willing to 
believe; that some resjiect was shewn to the senate. 

‘ The count de Bu*t (Hist, des Peoples de I’Europe, tom. vii. 
p. 292 —300.) has cstahlished the reality, explained the motive*, and 
traced the consequence*, of thi* r«m*tkable cttiion. 
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CHAP, hand, for the approbation of his independent coj- 


AdminU Valentinian, when he received the title of An- 

slration of , , , 

his mother was DO iDore than SIX years of age: and 
miUjOnty was entrasted to the guardian 

425 — 450 . care of a mother, wlio might assert a female 
claim to the succession of the Western empire. 
Placidia envied, hut she co« not equal, the 
reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of 
Theodosius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 
wise and. successful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power 
which she wtis incapable of exercising^ she 
reigned twetity-five years, in the name of her son; 
and the character of that unworthy emperor gra¬ 
dually countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia 
bad enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every 
manly and honourable pnrsuit. Amidst the decay 
of military spirit, her armies were commanded 


See the first Novel of Theodosius, by which he ratifie.s and com¬ 
municates (A.D. 438.) 'the Theodosian Code. About forty years 
before that time, the unity of legislaUon bad been proved by an ex¬ 
ception. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of Apulia 
and Calabria, produced a law of the East tojusti^ their exempUon 
from municipal offices (Cod. Theod. 1. xti, tit. viii. leg. is.); and 
the Western, emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special diet, 
(he law, quam constat meis partibuteise damnosam. Cod. Theod. 
l.xi. tit. i. leg. 158. 

‘ Cassiodorius (Variat. 1. xi. EpisL i. p. S38.) has eompned the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the it«akaess 
of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal 
mistress. On this occasion, flattery seems to havo spoken the Jan- 
guageof truth. 



OF THK ROMAN EMPIRE. 

l)y tTi'o generals, ^tius* and Boniface"’, who chap. 
nUy be deservedly named as the last of the 
Romans. Their union might have supported a }Kr two 
sinking empire; theif discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. Tlie in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila have immortalized the 
fame of jEtiuS; and though time has thrown 
a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of count Boniface. 

In the field of battle, in partial encounters, in 
single combats, he was still the terror of the Bar¬ 
barians ; the clergy, and particularly his friend 
Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety 
which had once tempted him to retire from the 
world; the people applauded his spotless inte¬ 
grity ; the army dreaded his equal and inexorable 
justice, which may be displayed in a very singular 
example. A peasant, who complained of the 
criminal intimacy lx;tween his wife and a Gothic 
soldier, was directed to attend his tribunal the fol¬ 
lowing day: in the evening the count, who bad 


“ Philostorgius, I. xii. c. 12. and Godefroy's Dissertat. p. 49J, &c,; 
and Renatus Frigeridus, apud . Gregor. Turon. I. ii. c. 8 . in U)m. li. 
p. 163 . The father of .^tius was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen 
of the province of Scythia, and iiiasur-general of the cavalry; Ins 
mother was a rich and noble Italian. From hii earliest youth, A'.tius, 
as a soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the Barbarians 

For tfee character of Boniface, see Olytnpiodorus, apud Phot, 
p. 106 .tind St. Augustin, aputlTillernont.Memoires Kccics torn, xin 
p, 712 — 715 . 88C. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall 
of his (rierul, who, after a solemn vow of chastity, had married .1 
second wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of kcepin- 
several concubines in his house. 
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CHAP, diligently informed himself of the time anjji 
assignation, mounted his horse, rode 
* ten miles into the country, surprised the guilty 
couple, punished the soldier with instant, death, 
and silenced .the complaints of the husband, by 
presenting, him, the next morning, with the head 
of the adulterer. The abilities of ^Etius and 
Boniface might have been usefully employed 
against the public enemies, in separate and im¬ 
portant commands; but the experience of their 
past conduct should have decided the real favour 
and confidence of the empress Placidia. In the 
mdancholy peason of her exile and distress, Boni¬ 
face alone had maintained her cause with un¬ 
shaken fidelity; and the troops and treasures of 
Africa had essentially contributed to extinguish 
the rebellion. The same rebellion had been sup¬ 
ported by the a^al and activity of .i^tius, who 
brought an army of sixty thousand Hons from 
the Danube to tbe confines of Italy, for the ser¬ 
vice of tbe usurper. The untimely death of John 
compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; 
but he still continued, the subject and tbe soldier 
of Valentinian, to entertain a* secret, perhaps a 
treasonable, correspondence with his Barbarian 
allies, whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts, and more liberal promises. But .(Etins 
possessed an advantage of singular moment in 
a female reign: be was present: he besieged, 
with artful and assiduous flattety, the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length 
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deceived both his mistress and his absent rival, chap. 
by a subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, 
and a brave man, could not easily suspect. He Error and 
secretly persuaded" Placidia to recal Boniface 
from the government of Africa; be secretly ad- ^ 
vised Boniface to disobey the Imperial summons: 
to the one, be represented the order as a sentence 
of death; to the other, he stated the refusal as a 
signal of revolt; and when the credulous and un¬ 
suspectful count had armed the province in his 
defence, iEtius applauded bis sagacity in foresee¬ 
ing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had excited. 

A temperate enquiry into the teal motives of Boni¬ 
face, would have restored a faithful servant to hii 
duty and to the republic; but the arts of iEtius 
still continued to betray and to inflame, and the 
count was urged, by persecution, to embrace tbe 
most desperate eounsels. The soccess with which 
he eluded or repelled the first attacks, could not 
inspire a vain confidence, that, at the bead of some 
loose, disorderly Africans, he should be able to 
withstand the regular forces of the West, ojm- 
raanded by a rival, whose military character it was 
impossible for him to despise. After some hesita¬ 
tion, tbe last straggles of prudence and loyalty, 
Boniface dispatched a tmsty friend to the court, or 
rathej to the camp, of Gonderic, king of the Van- 

'* Procopius (de Bell.Vaiidil. 1. i. c. 3,4.p. 18J—186.) relalMlhe 
fraud of iEdus, the revojt of Boniface, (od the Iom of Africa. This 
anecdote, which m supported by aome collateral leeiimony (see Rtiinart 
HiafcPenecut. Vandal, p. 480,461.) seem* agreeable to the pracuce 
of foctent and modem courts, and would be naturally rerealed the 
repemafloe of Boniface, 
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CHAP, dais, with the proposal of a strict alliance, and'th'e 
offer of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 
He mvites After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of 
dais, Honoiius had obtained a precarious establishment 
A.D.488. in Spain; except only in the province of Gallicia, 
where the Suevi and the Vaadds bad fortified their 
camps, in mutual discord, and hostile independence. 
The Vandals prevailed; and their adversaries were 
besieged in the Nervasiart hills, between Leon and 
Oviedo, till the approach of count Asterius com¬ 
pelled, or rather proV'pked, the victorious Barbarians 
to remove the scene of the war to the plains of 
Bcetica, The rapid progress of the Vandals soon 
required a more effectual opposition; and the 
master-general Castinus marched against Aem with 
a numerous array of Romans and Goths. Vanquish¬ 
ed in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with 
dishonour to Tarragona; and this memorable de¬ 
feat, which has been represented as the punishment, 
was most probably the effect, of his rash presump¬ 
tion . Seville and Carthagena became the reward, 
or rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors; 
and the vessels which they found in the harbour 
of Carthagena, might easily tknsport them to the 
isles of Majorca and Minorca where the Spanish 
fngitives, as m a ^ure tecew, had vainly c^on- 
cealed their families arid their fortunes. The 


the Chronicles of Prosper and itktios. Salvian (de Guber. 
dal, ?th ' P-the victoiy of the Van- 
B they carried a 

ng the perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 
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experience ol navigation, and perhaps tlic pro- cHAl' 
sped of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept 
the invitation which they received from count 
Boniface; and the death of Gonderie served only 
to forward and animate the bold eiiterprise. In 
the room of* a prince not conspicuous for any 
superior powers of the mind or body, they ac¬ 
quired his bastard brother, the tcrrible Genserie"; (Jfnwrir, 
a name, which, in the destruction of the Roman v'andili. ' 
empire, lias deserved an equal rank with the 
names of Alaric and Attila. The king of the 
Vandals is described to have been of a middle 


stature, with a lameness in one leg, which he had 
contracted by an accidental fall from liis horse. 
His slow and cautious speech seldom declared the 
deep purposes of his soul: he disdained to imitate 
the luxury of the vanquished; but he indulged the 
sterner passions of anger and revenge. The ambi¬ 
tion of Genserie was without bounds, and without 
scruples; and the warrior could dexterously em¬ 
ploy the dark engines of policy to solicit the allies 
who might be useful to his success, or to scatter 
among his enemies the seeds of hatred and con¬ 
tention. Almost in the moment of his departure 
he was informed, that Hermanric, king of the 
Suevj, had presumed to ravage the Spanish terri- 


^ Oizericus (his name it variously exjircased) siaturS mtdiocrii ei 
equi casA claudicans, animo profundus, sermoue rams, luxurise con- 
temptor, iii turbidus, habeodi cupidus, ad soliciiaiid is genies provi- 
dentissiuiut, lemina contctitionem jtcere, odia iiiisceie ptratui. Jor- 
lumdes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 33. p. 657. This portrait, tvbicli is 
drawn with fome ikill and a strong likeness, must have been copied 
from the Gothic history of Casiiodotiui. 
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CHAP, tones, jrhich'he was resolfed to aliandon. Imp«- 
tient of the in^t, Genseric pawned the hasty re¬ 
treat of thejSsevi as far as Metida;' precipitated 
the king and his army into the river Anas, and 
calmly returned to the sea-diore, to embark his 
He land! victorioDS tToops. The vessels which transported 
a.d.Tis, the Vandals over the mod^iij Streights of Gibral- 
' tar, a channel only twelve miles in breadth, were 
furnished by the Spaniards, who anxionsly wished 
their departure; and by the African genera}, who 
had implored their formidable assistance^*. 
and re- Oor fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate 
and mnkiply the martial swarms of Barbarians that 
a . i 5 , 429. seetrfed to issue from the North, will perhaps be 
surprised by the account of the army which Gen- 
acric mustered on the coast of Mauritania. The 
Vandals, who m twenty years had penetrated from 
the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the 
command of their warlike king; and be reigned 
with equal authority over the Alani, who had 
passed, within the term of boman life, from the 
cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an African 
climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise bad 
excited many brave adventnrew of the Gothic na¬ 
tion ; and many desperate provincials were tempted 
to repair their fortunai by MiU name means which 

“ Se« the Ctuonicle of Idatius. Th«t bisbo|\ i Spaniard and a 
contemporajj, place* ibe passage of the Vandal* in the month of 
May; of the ye^r of Abraham (which comsieoce* in October) £444. 
This date, which coinculet with A. D. 4S9, is epnfietned by Isidore, 
another Spanish bishop, and is jtis%.pMf^red to thaopinioD of ihow 
writers, who haee marked for that etent, ene,*f the two preceding 
year*. See Pagi Critica. tom. 2a. 
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had octtwioned their ram. Yet this rariotn mahi* chap. 
tnde acDoonted tmly to fifty-thousand effective 
men; and though Genseric artfully magnified his 
apparent strength, by appointing eighty chiliarchs, 
or commanders of thonsandsj the fallacious in¬ 
crease of old men, of children, and of slaves, would 
scarcely have swelled his army to the number of 
fourscore thousand perao^8‘^ But his own dex¬ 
terity, and the discontents of Africa, soon fortified 
the Vandal powers, by the accession of numerous 
and active allies. The parts of Mauritania, which The 
border on the great desert, and the Atlantic ocean, 
were filled with a fierce and nntractable race of 
men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, 
rather than reclaimed, by their dread of the Roman 
arms. The wandering Moors'®, as they gradually 
ventured to approach the sea-shore, and the camp 
of the Vandals, most have viewed with terror and 
astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial 
pride and discipline of the unknown strangers 
who had landed on their coast; and the fair com- 

“ Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vanda). I. i. c. 5. p. 190.) 
and Victor Viteusis (de Persecodone Vandal. 1. i. c. 1. p. 3. edit. 

Riiiaait). We art assured by Idatiui, that Genseric evacuated 
Spain, cum Vandalis onuit^ eorunxjue familiUj and Poasidiut (in 
Vit. Augustin, c. 28. apud Ruinart, p. 497.) deacribet his army as 
manus ingeos immaniura genthiro Vandalorum et Alanomm, com- 
mixtam secum habens Gothoruro gentem, aliarumque diversarum 
pertoitas. 

“ For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius (de Bell. Vanddl. 

1. u. c. 6. p. 24y.); for their figure and complexion, M. de Boffon 
(Hiatoire Natorelle, tom. iir. p. 430.). Procopius aaya in general, 
that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of Valenii- 
nian (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5. p. 190.1; and it is probable, that the 
indepeddent tribes did not embrace any uniform syiteia of policy. 
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CH^R plexiont of the bloo-eyed w^rriorii of Gerniany 
formed a very singular ciwitrast with the swarthy 
dr olive hue, wlpchi^ dfirived frojji the neighbonr- 
hood of the 4^fter the bret diiUcalti^ 

had in some .tneSwOTe been jre^oyed, which arose 
from the mutual ignorant^ of,their respective lan¬ 
guage, the Moors, fegardleas of any future conse¬ 
quence, embraced .the alliance of the enemies of 
Rome; and a crowd of naked savages rushed from 
the woods and vallies of Mount Atlas, to satiate 
their revenge on the polished tyrants, who had 
injuriously expelled them from the native sove¬ 
reignty of the land. 

The Do. The persecution of the Donatists'' was an 
event not less fnvoanible to the designs of Geii- 
seric. Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, 
a public conference was held at Carthage, by the 
order of the magistrate. The Catholics were satis¬ 
fied, that, after the invincible reasons which they 
had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics must 
be inexcusable and voluntary; and the emperor 
Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most rigor¬ 
ous penalties on a faction, which had so long 
abused his patience and clemency. Three hundred 
bishops'", with many thousands of the inferior 
clergy, were tom from their churches, stripped of 

" See Tillemont, Metnoires Ecoles. torn. xiii. p. 5l6—668.; and 
the whole teriet of the periecution, in the original monutnents, pub- 
liihed by Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 3S3—615. 

“ The Donatist bishops, at the conference of Caithage, amounted 
to S7Q i and they aisertcd, that their whole number wa» not less than 
400. The Catholic! had 286 present, 1?0 absent, besidea sixty-four 
vacant bishoprici. 



ifoMAf 4ir#iki. i: 

edfestesiiatfeal 'pto^sita*, Cf^P. 

Ipbd», ana |>w^wafifca^ % dj» laws, # Aey |m^ 

•Qin^ to^ coQC^ ^eoB^ea^ia the pmviocea of 
A«<k'f^T!wilrT^iett|p boA b 

^ b tbo'OMnit^ dejwrived of ^ 
i^ts bf idtizea^ ^er^ of religious 

worship. A T^lar Bc^irf fines, from ten to two 
hondred j[bnDds\of«itj|^, was curiously ascer¬ 
tained, abcording to;^(6 distbc^ioDs of rank and 
fortnne, to ptinn||[the crioie of assistbg at a schis¬ 
matic conventicle; ahd if the fine had been levied 
five times, without subduing the obstinacy of the 
offender, his future punishment Was referred to the 
discretion of the Imperial court?*. By these seve¬ 
rities, which obtamed the warnbst approbation of 
St* Augustin®, great numbers of Donatists were 
reconciled to the Catholic church: but the fana¬ 
tics, who still persevered in their opposition, were 
provoked to madness and despair; the distracted 
country was filled with tumult and bloodshed; the 
armed troops of Circnmcellions alternately pointed 
their rage against tbemselves, or against their adver- 

• Hie fifth title of tbet«i]i||iSlttIi 6o^ of the Theodoiian Code, 
exUhitt ^ lerit* pf the loijiikl the Donuiiai, from the 

yt»r 400 to; the ycer -ifiSi 'twltbs ifiub lew, promulgated by 
Honorioi, A.D. 414, IVthe taoM'ievw and eSectual. 

St At^utia alleted hu oj^ioD Wiib regard to the proper 
U i l ffMa it of Iteietia/'"-' His path^ declatatiof) of pjty and indul* 
gcnoe for the Mimichittm,|W Been iaterted by Mr. Locke (toI.IK. 

among the ch^& specMeiu of his commoivplace fiotftt. 

Artjibef phiJanopher, the eel^i^ Beyle (tom. ii. p. 445—49fl.), 
eridj eupi^ sod the aqp- 

sASdli^ A* InsSop «tf Mippo jo*#ed> in Itie oU age. w» 
pcMctitiOoe^^pO^tiMi. ^ 

YOi. yi, 


c 
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CHAP. sarie8; and the calendar of martyrs received on botl 
; sides a considerable aagmentation . Under tbest 
circumstances, Genaferic, aChristiaBi, but an enemj 
of the orthodox communion, shewed himself to 
the Donatiste as aNfpowerfo} deliverer, from whom 
they might reasonably expect the repeal of the 
odious and oppressive edicts of the Roman empe¬ 
rors The conquest of Africa was fadlitated by 
the active zeal, or the secret favour, of a domestic 
faction; the wanton outrages ag|in8t the cburchra 
and the clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, 
may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their 
allies; and the intolerant spirit, which disgraced 
the triumph of Christianity, contributed to the 
Ibss of the most important province of the West^. 
Tardy re- The court and the people were astonished by.the 
strange intelligence, that a virtuons hero, after so 
a'd 430 roany favours, and so many services, had renounced 


See Tillemwt, Mem. Eccles. tom. x,iii. p. 586—592. 806. 
The Donatisls boasted of tkotuande of these voluntary martyrs, 
Augustin asserts, md probably with truth, that these numbers 
were much exaggerated; but he sternly maintaios, that it was 
better that some should bum themselves in this world, than j|hat alJ 
should bum in hell flames, 

“ According to St; Aiq^jatinmad TIi^Ddoret, the Donatista were 
inclined to the principles, or al l^|^to .^party, of the Anans, which 
Genseric supported. TilIem<^''Meml'JScc|ei. tom. vi. p, 68. 

** See Baronius, Annal.^i^Jw, A. D, 4*8. N" ?. A. D. 439, 
N*’ 35. The cardinal, though n»re inclined to seek the cause of 
great events' in heaven than on the earth, has obaerved the appareoi 
' connection of the Vandals and the Oonatisti. Under the reign oi 
the Barbarians, the schismatics of Africa eryoyed an 
of ope hundred years; at the end of which, We mayagaiitnwd^eai 
by the light of the Imperial persecutions. See TlUeniOnt. Mem. 
Eedes. tom. ri. p. ig*, &c. 
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his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians to destroy cHAP. 
theprovinceentrustedtohis command. The friends 
of Boniface, who still believed that his criminal be- 
haviour might be excused by some honourable mo¬ 
tive, solicited, during the absence of ^tius, a free 
conference with the count of Africa ; and Darius, 

• an officer of high distinction, was named for the 
important embassy'^. In their first interview at 
Carthage, the imaginary provocations were mutu¬ 
ally explained; the opposite letters of dEtius were 
produced and compared; and the fraud was easily 
detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented tlieir 
fatal error; and the count had sufficient magnani¬ 
mity to confide in the forgiveness of his sovereign, 
or to expose his head to her future resentment. 

His repentance was fervent and sincere; but he 
soon^liscoverod, that it was no longer in his power 
to restore the edifice which he bad shaken to its 
foundations. Carthage, and the Roman garrisons, 
returned with their general to the allegiance of 
Valentinian ; but the rest of Africa was still dis¬ 
tracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable 
king of the Vandals, disdaining all terms of accom¬ 
modation, sternly refined to relmquish the posses¬ 
sion of bis prey. The band of veterans, who 

•* to a confidential letter to com»j{Boniface, St. Auguatin, without 
examining thr ground* of the quarrel, piouily exhort* him to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a Chri»tian «nd a subject; to extricate himself 
without delay from his dangerous and guilty situation; and even, if 
he otHild obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy 
and penaoec (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclt*. tom. xiii. p. 890,). The 
bishop we* intintately connected with Darius, the ninnter of peace 
(Id. tom. xiii. p. 028.). 
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xxxii] standard of Boniface, and his 

hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeat^ 
with considerable loss: the victorions Barbarians 
insulted the open country; and Carthage, Cirta, 
and Hippo Regina, were the only cities that ap¬ 
peared to rise above the general inundation. 

JfTfriM " narrow tract of the African coast 

was filled with frequent monuments of Roman art 
and magnificence; and the respective degrees of 
improvement might be accurately measured by the 
distance from Carthage and the* Mediterranean. 
A simple reflection will impress every thinking 
mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultiva¬ 
tion: the country was extremely populous; the 
inhabitants reserved a liberal subsistence for their 
own use; and the annual exportation, particularly 
of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, that Africa 
deserved the name of the common granary of Rome 
and of mankind. On a sodden, the seven fruitful 
provinces, from TangiCT to Tripoli, were over¬ 
whelmed by the invasion of the Vandals; whose 
destructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by 
popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant 
declamation. War^ffe itr:|dfcst form, implies a 
perpetual violatioU^ ofMitiiityand.justice; and 
the hostilities of BarlmriauA .are inflamed by the 
fierM and lawless spirit wliicli incessanriydi^^ 
their peaceful and domestic society., tlie 
where they found resistance, seldom gave quattfr; 
and^tUe deaths of their vaHapt countrymbn ^re 
<a(p%ted by the rum of the ciries under whsi^ walls 
they had fallen. CairelesI of foe distinctions of 
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age, or sex, or rank, tbey employed every species CHAP, 
of itrdignity and torture, to force from the captive* 
a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Genseric justified his frequent examples 
of military execptioD: he wras noj always the 
master of his own passions, or of those of his fol¬ 
lowers ; and the calamities of war were aggravated 
by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the fana¬ 
ticism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be 
persuaded, that it was the common practice of the 
Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit- 
trees, of a country where they intended to settle: 
nor can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to 
slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before 
the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 
infecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must have been the first 
victims'*. 

The generous mind of count Boniface was tor- Siege of 
tured by the iexqnisite distress of beholding the 
ruin which he had occasioned, and whose rapid 
progress he was unable to check. After the loss 
of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regius; where 
he was immediately besU^^ by an enemy, who 
considered, him as th^ real bulwark of Africa. 

'\1 r 

“ The oiiginBl cooipliint* of the dejolatlon of Africa ire coo- 
iiioed, 1. In a letter from Capretjius, bishop of Csrthige, to excuse 
hmaWettcefromthecoaDcilofEphesusfap. Ruinirt,p. 499 S. In 
the life of St. Auguitin, by his friend and colleigue Pouidmi (ap. 

^lungrt, p. 427.). 3. In the History of the Vandalie Perseotilion, 
by Victor Vitensis (I. i. c. 1. 2, S. edit. Rumirt). The iut piacir*, 
wbidi wt» drawn sixty years after the event, u rapi* exprmw of 
the author's paiaioni than of the truth of ficis.. 
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^AP. The maritime colony of Hippo^, about two hundred 
miles westw^ard of Carthage, had formerly acquired 
the distiDguisi^i^ epithet x>i ^egius, from the re¬ 
sidence of Numidian kings; and some trains of 
trade and populouspess still adhere to the modern 
city, which is'knowt) in Enroj[«, by the corrupted 
name of Bona. The military labours, and anxious 
reflections, of count Boniface, were alleviated by 
tbe^edifying conversation of his friend St Augus¬ 
tin ; till that bishop, the light and pillar of the 
Slui church, was gently released, in the third 

A"n 0 seventy-sixth year 

Au^' 28 ' actual and the impending cala-' 

mities of his country. The youth of Augustin had 
been stained by the vices and errors which he so 
ingenuously confesses ; but from the moment of 
his con version to that of his death, the manners of 
the bishop of Hippo wei-e pure and austere: and 
the most conspicuous of his virtues was an ardent 
zeal against heretics of every denomination; the 
Manichaeans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, 
against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. 


“See Cdlarius, Geograpb. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. ] le, Leo 

f rT" •’ T' 

fi t : The old Hippo JteRiu. 

wa, final ydealroyed by the Am-b. b,?^e„th century Xan" 

town, at the dutauce of two mije., built with L material, 
and jt contamed. m the .ixtecnth century, about three hundred fa’ 
nolle, of tDduatnoua, but turbulent, manufacturer,. The adi^m 

. 


Tillemont, fill, a quarto volume 
(Mem. tcclet tom. xm.) of more thau one thousand page.; and the 

laqliouj and devout leal for the founder of hi, sect. ^ 
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^henrtbe city, some months after his 4^tb, was CHAP, 
bamt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately 
saved, which contaihed bis voluminous writings; 
two houdi^ and thirty-two separate books or 
treatises on theological subjects, besides a com¬ 
plete exposition of the palter and the gospel, 
and a copious magazine of epistles and homilies®*. 
According to the judgment of the most impartial 
critics, the superficial learning of Augustin was 
confined to the Latin 'language*®; and his style, 
though sometimes animated by the eloquence of 
^ssion, is usually clouded by false and affected 
rhetoric. But he possess^ a strong, capacious, 
argumentative mind; he boldly sounded the dark 
abyss of grace, predestination, ft^will, and origi¬ 
nal sin; and the rigid system of Christianity which 
he framed or restored**, has been entertained, with 

* Such, at least, is the account of Victor Vitcnsu (de Persecuu 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 3.); though Geunadius seciiis to doubt whether aay 
person had read, or even collected, ail the works of St. Augustin 
(see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p.319. in Catalog. Scriptor. heclcs.). 

They have been repeatedly printed ; and Dupiu (Bibhollieque iic- 
cles. tom. iii. p.lSS—257.) t'as given a large and satisfactory abstract 
of them, as they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines. My 
personal acquaintance with the bishop of Hippo does not extend be¬ 
yond the Ctrifeuioni, and tht^Cf^ 4 /' God. 

“ In bis early youth (CoJtfeia*!. 14.) St. Augustin disliked and 
neglected the study of Greet; and he frankly owns that he read the, 

Platonisti in a Latin version (Confess, vii. 9.). Some moderii critics 
have thought^ that hii ignorance of Greek duqualibcd him from cx- 
pooAding the Scriptures; and Cicero or Qnintilian would have re¬ 
quited the knowledge of that language in a professor of rhetoric. 

* Tb<^ tjaestions were seldoia agitated, from the time ot St. Paul 
to that of ^"Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers main- 
urn the mttural seitlinients of the Semi-Pelagians; end that thO or- 
thtSoxy of St. Au^itlti was derived from the Mantehcan school. 
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CHAP, public applause, and secret reluctance, by th« Latin 
church 

Defeatand By the skUl o£ Boniface, And perhaps by die 
ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was 

A.D. 431 . above fourteen months i the sea was 

continually open; and i^n tbe jadjacent country 
had been exhausted byt iitegular rapine, the be¬ 
siegers themselves were compelled by famine to 
relinquish their enterprise. The importance and 
danger of Africa were deeply feh by the regent of 
the West. Placidia ira]dored#e assistance of her 
eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army were 
reinforced by Aspar, sailed from Constanti- 
n<^ with a powerfobanpanient. As soon as the 
Force of the two empires was united under the 
command of Boniface* he boldly marched against 
■die Vandals ; -and theioss of a second battle irre¬ 
trievably decided 1% fi^of Africa. He erobarhed 
with the precipiti^o^M. despair; and the people 
of Hippo were permitted, #itli their famili^ and 
effisets, to occupy the vacant place of the soldiers, 
the greatest jMit of whom, were either shun or 
made prisoners by the,^aii(hds. The eouot, whose 
fatal credulity bad.Woi^dBdjhe vitafe of ^ re- 


" The church of Eotne'fiWci 


"A., 


Im AugoltiQ, and tC^bated 
dCalvin. Yet as the reo/ difference bettMen them is inviaiWA even to 
» theological microKope, the MoKaist* are opjiressed bj the autho¬ 
rity of Ae »ini, and the Janaeutes are disgraced their resemblance 
to the heretic. In the mean wink theProteatitnt Arministii stand 
aloof, and derafc the mutual ptrplext^ of the dubtmniH faeea^ri- 
oat Beriew of Ae Controntiyt hy Le Ckrc, Bibliotk^i^Vitiscr- 
ridkj tom. aiv. p. 144—398.). Perhaps a reaaontr stJ^TS^Bo'Inde- 
fkndent, may tmik in Ut turn, when he ptruaet^n ArarililiaChto-, 
mentary on the EpisUc to the Romans. 
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pablic, miebt enter the palace of Ravenna with ciup. 

* ^ * yxxiii 

some anxiety, which waa soon removed by the ^ ^ ^ ^) 

smiles of Placidia. Benifaco accepted with grati- 
tade the tick of patrician, and the dignity of mas- 
ter-gMieral of the Roman anples; bat be most 
have blnsbed at the sight irf those medals, in which 
hc;was represented with the name and attributes 
of ■victory’*. The discovery of his fraod, the dis¬ 
pleasure of the empress, and the distingaished 
favour of his rival,- exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of .^his. He hastily returned from 
Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an 
army, of Barbarian followers; and such was ^ 
weakness of the govermaent, that the two generals 
decided their private quarrel in^a bloody battle, 
Boniface was successful { but he received in theHisd«»ih, 
conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his ad- 
versary, of which he expired within a few days, in 
such Christian and charitable sentiments, that he 
exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain,'to accept 
jEtios for her second husband. But jEtius could 
not derive any immediate advantage from the 
generosity of his dying enmny: he was proclaimed 
a reb^ by the justice e^ftaddiai and though be 
attempted to defend fortresses erected 

" Doctoge, Faxft, Bjunt. “p. 67- On one lide, the beid of 
ValeBtinian on the l*7enc, Boni&ce, wUh a scoui^e io one hand, 
and a palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which ii drawn 
by four hotaea, or, in another medal, by four 'itagij an unlucky 
embietn! 1 should, doubt whe^er another example can be (butad 
of the head of a lutgect on the rfrerse of an Impenal medal. See 
Science des Medaillea, hy the Pe« Jobert, tom. i. p, 188—150. edit, 
of 1739, by the baron de la Bastie, 
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CHAP, on bis patrimonial the Imperial power soop 
compelled him ipji^re mto Pannoaia, to the tents 
of bis faitbft^. Hnn^. Hie repdblk was deprived, 

by their of the serrice of her two 

most illnstripas cfaajbpioBS*’, 

Progress It might* Aatnrally be expected, after the retreat 
Vandals Boniface, that the Vandals would atchieve, with¬ 
in Ar^a, out resistance or delay, the conquest of Afrits. 
43 J—439. Eig^fat years however elapsed, from the evacuation 
of Hippo to the reduction'of Carthage. In the 
midst of. that interval, the ambitious Genseric, in 
the frill tide of apparent prosperity, negociated a 
treaty of peace, by which he gave his son Hun- 
neric for an hostage f and consented to leave the 
Western emperor in the undisturbed possession of 
the three MaUritanias^ / Hiis moderation, which 
cannot be imputed to, the justice, must be ascribed 
to the policy, of the conqueror. His throne was 
encompassed iWth domestic enemies; who accused 
the baseness of his birth, and asserted tbe legiti- 
inate claims of his nephews, the sons of Gonderic. 
Those nephews, indeed, be sacrificed to his safety; 
and their mother, the the deceased king, 

'i 'a 

■ Procopiuj (de Bdl. Varnf^L I. c. 3 . p. 185.) coniames the 
hmory of Boniface no Urther th^u b»|ikum to Laly. Hii Beath is 
mentioired I 9 Prosper and Marceilinnsi'the Htprewlon of th«*Jatter, 
thatthe day before, had provided hioiKlf with a kfgtr apear, 
implies Bomething<like a re^Iar duel. 

•* See Procopios, de Bell Vandal.'lit c. 4. p. Va&ntlaiaa 
published aereral humane laws, to rdicve tbe distreat <rfhia Nutnidian 
and Mauritanian iubjeota; be dischiiwid tbera, in a gleat mdanuc,' 
from the payment of their debti,aeduoed thair ti^te to onetdlghUi, 
•and p.ve them a right of appeal from ther provificial magurittei to 
*e R6B,e.' Cod. -niMd. tom. ri. NoviSl. p. 11 . 11* 
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was precipitated, by his order, into the fiver Amp- cHAP. 
saga. But the pobllc, discontent burst forth in -%XXlli. 
dangerous and frequent cohspiracies; and the war- 
lil^ tyrant is supposed to ba¥e^8bed more Vandal 
blood by the hand of the executioner, than in the 
6eld of battle". The convulsions of Africa, which 
had favoured his attack, opposed the firm esta- 
‘blishment of his power; and the various seditions 
of the Moors and Germans, the Donatists and 
Catholics, continually disturbed, or threatened, the 
unsettled reign of tbe conqueror. As he advanced 
towards Carthage, be was forced to withdraw his 
troops from the Western provinces; the sea-coast 
was exposed to the naval enterprises of the Ro¬ 
mans of Spain and Italy; and, in the heart of 
Numidia, the strong inland city of Corta still per¬ 
sisted in obstinate independence^. These diffi¬ 
culties were gradually subdued by the spirit, the 
perseverance, and the cruelty of Genseric; who 
alternately applied the arts of peace and war to 
the establishment of his African kingdom. He 
subscribed a solemn treaty, with the hope of de¬ 
riving some advantage from tbe term of its con¬ 
tinuance, and the moment of its violation. The 
vigilance of his enemies was' relaxed by the pro¬ 
testations of friendship, which concealed his hostile 
approach; and Carthage was at length surprised 
by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years 

“ Victor Vitensis, de PertocuL Vandal. 1. it- c. 5. p. 26 . Tbe 
craeWe* of Gcnjeric towards bis subjects, are stroogJy expressed 
in Prospei's Chroaick, A. I). 442. 

* Possidim, in Vit. Augustin, c. 28. apud Ruinarii p. 4S8. 
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GHAP. after the destrnc|^ of the city Jtt»d republic fay &e 
^ ^^ Vyonoger Soipio”^;:. 

They sur. A new liaid ft-Qtia ^|^nrins, with the 

title of a 5»loqy;|^jtbmigh Ciathage might 
Octobers toAhe ipyal prajix^tfS'pes of, Constantinople, 
and perhaps to the tcade of Alexandria,, or the 
splendor of Antioch, she still maintained the 
second rhnk in the West; as the Rome (if we may 
use the style of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis*' 
displayed, in a dependent condition, the image 
of a floufishing republic. Carthage contained 
the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures 
of the six provinces. A regular subordination of 
civil honours, gradually ascended from the pro¬ 
curators of the streets and quarters of the city, 
to the tribnuaf of the supreme magistrate, who, 
with the title of proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools 
and gymnasia were instituted for the education of 
the AfiicMi youth; and the ^liberal arts and man¬ 
ners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly taught iu the'Qieek and Latin languages. 


” See the Chronicle* of IdatiiH, twJore, Prosper, and Marcellinpi. 
They mark the lame year, but difiereat days, for the lurprisal of 
Carthage. 

*• The picture of Carthage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, is taken from the Exposilio totius Mundi, p. 17,18, in the 
third voluine of Hudson's Minor Geographers, from Ausoniu* de 
Claris Urbibus, p. 8?8, 229 -; and principally from Salvian, de Gn. 
hernatione Dei, I. vii, p. 867, 268. I am turpri^ that the Noiiiia 
atiould not place either a mint, or an arsenal, at Carthage; but only 
a gyneccum, or iemale manufacture. 
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The baildin^ of Carthage 'were uniform' and CHAP, 
magnificent: a abady grove was pltm^ in the / 
midst of the cental; tbtf flc® port, a secure and 
capacions harbdnr, waB^snbsdrvient to the com¬ 
mercial indnstry of and strangers; and 

the splendid games ofrthe drcos mid theatre 
were exhibited almost in the presence of the Bar¬ 
barians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to th«r 
subtle and faithless character* The habits of 
trade, and the abnse of luxury, had corrupted 
their manners; but their impious contempt of 
monks, and the shameless practice of unnatnral 
lusts, are the two abominations which excite the 
pious vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age“ ■ The king of the Vandals severely reform¬ 
ed the vices of a voluptuous people; and the 
ancient, noble, ingennons, freedom of Carthage 
(these expressions of Victor are not without ener¬ 
gy), was reduced by Genseric into a state of 

” The anooymous author of the Expositio totiuj Mundi, com¬ 
pares, in his barbarous Latin, tbe country and the inhabitants ; and, 
after stigmatising their want of faith, he coolly concludes. Difficile 
autem inter eos invenitur botniv tamen in multis pauci boni esse 
possunt. P. 18. 

" He declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were col¬ 
lected in the sink of Carthage (I. rii. p. 25T.). In the indulgence of 
vice, the Africans applauded‘their manly virtue. Ht illi sc migis 
virilis fortiludinis ease crederent, qui maxime viros fteminci nsdi 
probroiiute fregissent (p. 268 .). The streets of Carthage were pol¬ 
luted by effeminate wretches, who publicly assumed the countenance, 
the dress, and the character, of women (p.JC4.). It amonk appeared 
in tbe city, the holjsnan was pursued with impious scorn aud ridicule} 
detntantibus ridentium cichinnis (p. SSj}.). 
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CHAP. 

XXXIJI, 


{{^norainious servitude. After he had permitted 
liis licentious troops to satiate their rage and ava¬ 
rice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, which 
enjoin^ all .-persons, without fraud or delay, to 
deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable fur¬ 
niture or apparel, to the royal officers; and the 
attempt to secrete any part of their patrimony, 
was inexorably punished with death and torfnre, as 
an act of treason against the state. The lands of 
the proconsular province, which formed the imme¬ 
diate district of Carthage, were accurately measured, 
and divided aniong the Barbarians; and the con¬ 
queror reserved for his peculiar domain, the fertile 
territory of Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of 
Numidia and Getnlia**. 

It was natural enough that Genseric should 
exiles and ^j^te those wbom he had injured; the nobility and 
captives. Carthage were exposed to his jealousy 

and resentment; and all those who refused the 


African 


ignominious terms, which their honour and reli¬ 
gion forbade them to accept, were compelled by 
the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of 
perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces of the East, were filled with - crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, 
who solicited the public compassion: and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret, still preserve 
the names and misfortunes of Caelestian and 


*' Compare Proeopliw, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5. p. lao, lyO.; 
and Victor Vittnait, de Persecut. Vandal. I. i. c. 4. 
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MariaTlie Syrian bishop deplores the raisfor- CHAP. 
tun(!s of Cd-'lestian, who, from the state of a noble 
and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with 
his wife and family, and servants, to beg his bread 
in a foreign country; bat he applauds the resig¬ 
nation of the Christian exile, and the philosophic 
temper, which, under the pressure of such cala¬ 
mities, could enjoy more real happiness than was 
the ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The 
story of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent 
Eudjemon, is singular and interesting. In the sack 
ol' Carthage, she was purchased from the Vandals 
by some merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold 
her as a slave in their native country. A female 
attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold 
in the same family, still continued to respect a 
mistress whom fortune had reduced to the com- 
inot) level of servitude; and the daughter of, 

[siida iiion received from her grateful affection the 
doini'stie services which she had once refpiired 
from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour 
divulged the real condition of Maria, who, in the 
absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, w'as redeemed 
from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret 
provided for her decent maintenance; and she 
passed ten months among the deaconesses of the 
church; till she was unexpectedly informed, that 
her father, who had escaped from the min of 

** Kubart (p. 444 —457.; hai collected from Theodoret, and 
otWr auihori, the i4urortuncs, real and fabulotii, of the inhabiusu 
of Carthage. 
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CHAP. Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one of 
the Western provinces. Her filial impatience was 
seconded by the pious bishop: Theodoret, in a letter 
still extant, recommends Maria to the bishop of 
jEgae, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was fre¬ 
quented, daring the annual fair, by the vessels of 
the West; most earnestly requesting, that his col¬ 
league would use the maiden with a tenderness 
suitable to her birth; and that he would entrust 
her to the care of such faithful merchants, as would 


Fable of 
the leven 


esteem it a sufficient gain, if they restored a daugh¬ 
ter, lost beyond all human hope, to the arras of her 
afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 


jieeperi. hiaMfy, I am tempted to distinguish the memo¬ 


rable fable of the Seven Sleepers"; whose 


imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the 
^younger Theodosias, and the conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals", When the emperor Decius 
persecuted the, Christians, seven noble youths of 


" The choice of fabukiu* circumetances is of small imporlatice; 
yet I hare coofiDed myself to the narrative which was translated from 
thb Syriac by the care of Gr^ry of Toura (de Glorifl Marlyruni, 
1. i. c. 95. in Max. Bibliothedl Patnim, tom. xi. p. 856.). to the 
Greek acts of their martyrdom (apod Photium, p. 1400, 1401.), and 
to the Annils of the Patriarch Eutychius (tom, i. p. 391. 531, 63 S. 
536. Vers. Pocock.). 

" Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanui (fiibliot. 
Oriental, tom. i, p. 336. 338.), place the resurrection of the Seven 
Sleeper* m the year tS6 (A. D. 425.), or J48 (A. D. 437.), of the sra 
of the Scleticitk^ Their Greek acts, which Photins had read, 
atsigD the date of thethiTty;.eighth year of the re^ of Theodosius, 
which maytOTnoie eithet'with A.D. 439, or 446. The period 
which had elap«4d since the perseenrien of Qaeius is easily atcer- 
tained ; and oothiag less than the ignorance ql^ahoiriet, or the 
Ifgendarie*, could wppose an interval jof three or four hundred year*. 
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Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious cavern (’HAP. 
in the side of an adjacent mountain ; where they 
were doomed to perisli by the tyrant, who gave 
orders that the entrance should be firmly secured 
with a pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously pro¬ 
longed, without injuring the powers of life, during 
a period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. 

At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to 
whom the inheritance of the mountain had descend¬ 
ed, removed the stones, to supply materials for some 
rustic edifice: the light of the sun darted into the 
cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted to 
awake. After a slumber, as they thought of a few 
hours, they were pressed by the calls of hunger; 
and resolved that Jamblichus, oncHif their number, 
should secretly return to the city, to purchase bread 
for the use of his companions. The yduth (if we 
may still employ that appellation) could no longer 
recognize the once familiar aspect of his native 
country; and his surprise was increased hy the ap¬ 
pearance of a large cross, trium|)hantly erected over 
the principal gate of Epliesus. His singular dress, 
and obsolete language, confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the 
current coin of the empire; and Jamblichus, yi the 
suspicion of a secret treasure, was dragged before the 
judge. Their mutual iiujuiries produced the amazing 
discovery, that two centuries were almost elapsed 
since Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from 
the rage of a Pagan tyrant. ITie bishop of Ephesus, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is 
VOL, VI, u 
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CHAP, safd,’ the emperor Tbeodosins himself, hastened to 
visit the cavern of the S^fven Sleepers ; who be¬ 
stowed their benedictiot^ related their Story, and 
at the same instant peaceably expired. The origin 
of thig marvellous .fable cannot be ascribed to the 
pious fraud and credulity of the modmi Greeks, 
since the authentic tradition may be traced within 
half a century of the supposed miracle. James of 
Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was born only two 
years after the death of the younger Theodosius, has 
devoted one of his two hundred and thirty homilies 
to the praise of the young men of Ephesus Their 
legend, before the end of the sixth century, was 
translated from the Syriac into the Latin language, 
by the care of Gregory of Tours. The hostile 
communions of the East preserve their memory 
with equal reverence; and their names are honour¬ 
ably inscribed in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and 
the Russian calendar^. Nor has their reputa¬ 
tion been confined to the Christian world. This 

James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was 
born A. D. 45e.; lie began to compote his sermons A. D. 474 ; he 
was made bishop of Batiiae, in the district of Sarug, and province 
of Mesopotamia, A. D. 5ig, and died A.D. 571. (Asseinanni, 
tom.i. p. 2^8, 289.) For the homily de Pueris Ep/msinis, see 
p. 335—339.; though 1 could wish that Assemanni had translated 
the teSsHof James of Sarug, instead of answering the objections of 
Baron ius. 

“ See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, (Mensis Julii, 
tom. in. p. 375 — 397 .). This immense calendar of saints, in one 
hundred and twenty-six years (1644—^1770.), and in fifty volumes 
in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7th day of October. The 
su[ipresbion of the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertaking, 
whicii, iliTough the medium of fable and superstition, communicates 
much liisioric.'il and philosophical inatruction. 
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jKjpalar tale, which Mahomet might learn when CHAP, 
he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria,, is intro- 
’duced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran 
The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, 
and adorned, by the nations,, from Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion*®; 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scandi¬ 
navia*®. This easy and universal belief, so ex¬ 
pressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed 
to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We im¬ 
perceptibly advance from youth to age, without 
observing the gradual, but incessant, change of 
human affairs; and even in our larger experience 
of history, the imagination is accustomed, by a 
perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the 
most distant revolutions. But if the interval 
between two memorable aeras could be instantly 
annihilated ; if it were possible, after a momentary 

*’ See Maracci Alcoian. Sura xvili. tom. ii. p. t£0—te?, and 
torn, i. part iv, p, 103. With such an ample jirivilegc, Mahomet 
has not shewn much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog 
(Al Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the sun, who al¬ 
tered his course twice a day, that he might shine into the cavern ; 
and the care of God himself, who preserved their bodies from pulre- 
faClion, by turning them to the right and lelt. 

** See D’Herbelot, Bibliolhifqae Onentale, p 13!).; and Renau- 
dot. Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 3(), 40. 

** Paul, the deacon of Aqnileia (de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. i. 
c. 4. p. 745, 746, edit. GrOt.), who lived towards the end of the 
eighth century, has placed in a cavern, under a rock, on the shore of 
the ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose long repose was 
respected by the Barbarians. Their dress declared them to be Ko- 
mans ; and the deacon conjectures, that they were reserved by Pro- 
vidence as the future apostles of those unbelitving countries. 
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CHAP, slumber of two hundred years, to display the new 
world to the eyes of a spectator, who still retained 
a lively and recent impression of the old, his sur¬ 
prise and his reflections would furnish the pleasing 
subject of q philosophical romance. The scene 
could not be more advantageously placed, than in 
the two centuries which elapsed between the reigns 
of Decius and of Theodosius the Younger. During 
this period, the seat of government had been trans¬ 
ported from Rome to a new city on the Iranks 
of the Thracian Bosphorus; and the abuse of 
military spirit had been suppressed by an artificial 
system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The 
throne of the persecuting Decius was filled by a 
succession of ChrllHan and orthodox princes, who 
had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity: 
and the public devotion of the age was impatient 
to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. The 
union of the Roman empire was dissolved: its 
genius was humbled in the dust; and armies of 
unknown Barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had established their vii.to- 
rious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Africa. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Character^ Conquests, arid Court of Attila, 

King of the Huns.—Death of Theodj^ius the 
y^oungcr.—Elevation of Marcian tif^'Empirc 
of the East. 

'1’he Western world was oppressed by theObths chap. 
and Vandals, who fled before the Hnri^; btjt the 
atchievements ot tlie Huns themselves wefd tiot The Huns, 
adequate to their power and prosperity. TTieir 
victorious hordes liad spread from the Volga to the, 
Danube; but the public force was exhausted by 
the discord of independent chieftains; their valour 
was idly consumed in obscure and prefatory ex¬ 
cursions ; and they often degraded their national 
dignity, by condescending, for the hop^of spoil, 
to enlist under the banners of their fugitive enemies. 

In the^eign of Attila\ the Huns again became 
the teri^r of the world ; and I shall now describe 


' The authentic maleriaia for the history of Altila may tm fouud 
in Jornandes (de Rebus Golicis, c.34—50. [i. 66o—fiSS. edit. Grot.) 
and Priscus (Rxeerpta de Legationibus, p. 33— 76 , Paris, l648.'), I 
have not seen the Lives of Atlila, composed by Juvencus Oiius 
Calanus Dulmalinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicholas Olahos, 
archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou's History of the 
Germans, ix.23. and Maffei OsservazioniLitterarie, tom.i. p.88,B9. 
Whatever the modern Hungarians have added must be fabulous; and 
they do not seem to have excelled in the art of flctiou. They suppose, 
that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married tnnuuierable wives, 
he. he was one hundred and twenty years of age. Thewrocr Chrou. 
p.i. c, 22 . in Script, Hungat. tom. i, p. 76. 
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CHAP, the character and actions of that formidable Bar- 
barian ; who alternately insnlted and invaded the 
East and the West, and nrged the rapid downfal 
of the Roman empire. 

Theiresta- In the tide of emigration, which impetuonsly 

in'mXrD •'oUcd from the conhnes of China to those of 
HuQgary. Germany, the most powerful and popnlons tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the 
Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was 
sustained for a while by artificial barriers; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hungarians, 
who ambitiously insert the name of Attila among 
their native kings, may aflfirm with truth, that the 
hordes, which were subject to his uncle Roas, or 
Rugilas, liad formed their encampments within the 
limits of modern Hungary', in a fertile country, 
which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of 
hunters and shepherds. In this advantageous 
situation, Rugilas, and his valiant bioth^, who 
continually added to their power and reputation, 
commanded the alternative of peace or war with 


’ Hungary ha» been successirely occupied by ihrer Scythian co¬ 
lonics. 1. The of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century ; 
and, S-TlrtTurksorMagiars, A-D. 889-; the immediate and genuine 
ancestors of the modern Hungarians, whose connection with the two 
forriier is extremely faint and remote. The Prodronius and Notitia 
of Mattlicw Belius appear to contain a-rich fund of information con¬ 
cerning ancient and modem Hungary... I haveacen the extracts in 
BihliothApre Ancienne et Moderiie, tom.xxii, p. 1—61. and Biblio- 
Raisonnfe, tom. x»i. p. 127—176. 
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the two empires. His alliauce with the Romaus 
of the West was cemented by his personal friend¬ 
ship for the great iEtius; who was always secure 
of finding, in the Barbarian camp, a hospitable re¬ 
ception, and a powerful supj)ort. At his solicita¬ 
tion, and in the name of John the lisurper, sixty 
thousand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; 
their march and their retreat were alike expensi\e 
to the state; and the gratolul policy of yluiiis 
abandoned the possession of Pannonia to his faith¬ 
ful confederates. The Romans of the East were 
not less apprehensive of the arms of lUigilas. 
which threatened the provinces, or even the 
Ciipital. Some ecclesiastical historians have de¬ 
stroyed the Barbarians with lightning and pes¬ 
tilence ; but Theodosius jvas reduced to the more 
humble expedient of stipukttiiig an annual pay¬ 
ment of three hundred and fifty jtounds ol gold, 
and of disguising this dishonourable tribute by 
the title of general, which the king of the 
Huns condescended to accept. The public tran- 
(juillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce 
impatience of the Barbarians, and the perfidious 
intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four depen¬ 
dent nations, an)ong whom we may distingnish 
the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and 
protected by a Roman alliance; till the just 

^ .Socratos, l.vii. c. 4jt Thcotlorcl, !.v, c. SO. Ttllcinotit, wliu 
always depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, stn humuly 
contends (Hist, dcs Enip. tom. vi. p. ISO. (>07.t, that the wa-s :ii. ' 
personages were not the same. 
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CUAP. claims, and formidable power, of Rugilas, were 
pffPctnaHy nrged by the voice of Eslaw his am¬ 
bassador. Peace w^as the unanimous wish of 
the senate: their decree was ratified by the 
emperor; and tw.o ambassadors were named, 
Plintbas, a general of Scythian extraction, but 
of consular rank; and the quaestor Epigenes, a 
wise and experienced statesman, who was re¬ 
commended to that office hy his ambitions col¬ 


league. 


Help of The death of Rugilas suspended the progress 
treaty. His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, 
433—453. who succeeded to the throne of their uncle, con¬ 
sented to a personal interview with the ambas¬ 
sadors of Constantinople; but as they proudly 
refused to dismount, the business was transacted 
on horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of 
Margus, in the Upper Mtesia. The kings of the 
Huns assumed the solid benefits, as w^eli as the vain 
honours, of the negociation. They dictated the 
conditions'of peace, and each condition was an 
insult on the majesty of the empire. Besides the 
freedom of a safe and plentiful market on the banks 


of the Danube, they required that the annual con¬ 
tribution should be augmented from three hundred 
and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold ; that a 
fine, or, ransom^ ol eight pieces of gold, should be 
paid for every Roman captive, who had escaped 
from hisBarbarian master; that the emperor should 


renounce all treaties and engagements with the 
enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, 
who had taken refuge in the court, of provinces, of 
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Theodosius, should be delivered to the justice of ( hm' 
their offended sovereign. This justice was rigour- 
ously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a 
royal race. They vvere crucified on the territories 
of the empire, by the command of Attila; and, as 
soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged 
them in a short and arbitrary respite, whilst he 
subdued the rebellious or independent nations of 
Scythia and Germany*. 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, His figure 
perhaps his regal, descent* from the ancient Huns, ,acter. 
who had formerly contended with the monarchs 
of China. His features, according to the observa¬ 
tion of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his 
national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits 
the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck'’; a 
large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated 
eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, 
broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nerv¬ 
ous strength, though of a disproportioned form. 

The haughty step and demeanour of the king of 
the Huns expressed the consciousness of his snpe- 


See Priscus, p. 47, 48. and Hist, des Peuples del’Euro|5e, tom. vii. 
c. xii, MU, xiv, XV. 

* Priscus, p. 39 . The modern Hungarians have deduced his ge¬ 
nealogy, which ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son of 
Nouh : yet they arc ignrtrant of his father'* real name (De (tuignes, 
Hist, dcs Huns, torn. it. p. 297.). 

® Cotnpaie .lornandcs (c. 35.'p. 66i.) with Buffoh,Hist. Naturellc, 
tom. in. p. 580. The former had a right to observe, originis suic 
ligna tesuvuens. 'Vhe charact^t VoV.Ta\t. of A.Ui\a are ptobablf 
iiah»cri\)cfi Siom C.iw\o>!.otws. 
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CHAP, riority above the rest of mankind; and he had a 
custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this 
savage hpro was not inaccessible to pity; his sup¬ 
pliant enemies might confide in the assurance of 
peace or pardbn; and Attila was considered by his 
subjects as a just and indulgent master. He de¬ 
lighted in war; but,after he bad ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his head, rather than his band, 
atchieved the conquest of the North; and the 
fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully ex¬ 
changed for that of a prudent and successful gene¬ 
ral. The eflfects of personal valour are so incon¬ 
siderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory, 
even among Barbarians, most depend on the degree 
of skill, with which the passions of the multitude 
are combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, 
surpassed their rude countrymen in art, rather than 
in courage; and it may be observed, that the mo¬ 
narchies, both of the Huns and of the Moguls, were 
erected by their founders on the basis of popular 
superstition. The miraculous conception, which 
fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin-rnother 
of Zingis, raised him above the level of human 
nature; and the naked prophet, who, in the name 
- of the Deity, invested him with the empire of the 
earth, pointed the valour of the Moguls with 
irresistible enthusiasmh The religious arts of 

’’ Abulphatag. Dynast. Ters. Pocock, p. 281. Genealogical History 
of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part iii. c, 15. part iv. 
e. S, Vie de Gengtscan, pat Petit de la Croix, 1. i. c. 1. 6, The 
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Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the chai-ac- CH AP. 

* * • YWI\7 

ter of his age and country. It was natural enough,, ^ ^ 
-Ahat the Scythians should adore, with peculiar de¬ 
votion, the god of war; but as they were incapable 
of forming either an abstract idea, or a corporeal 
representation, they worshipped their tutelar deity 
under the symbol of an iron cimeter®. One of the disco, 
shepherds of the Huns perceived, that a heifer, 

1 • 111 ir • I z' sword of 

who was grazing,.had wounded herseli in the foot, Mara, 
and curiously followed the track of the blood, till 
he discovered, among the long grass, the point of 
an ancient sword; which he dug out of the ground, 
and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or 
rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious gra¬ 
titude, this celestial favour; and, as the rightful 
possessor of the sword oj Mars, asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the 
eartlT^. If the rites of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile 
of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in 


relations of the missionaries, who visited Tartary in the thirteenth 
century (see the seventh volume of the Hisioire dcs Voyages), express 
the pojHilar language and opinions; Ziiigis is styled the son of God, 
&c. &c. 

® Nec templura apud eos visitur, antdelubrum, ne tuguiium qui- 
dem culmo tectum cenii usquani potest; sed g/arftus Barbarico riifl 
huiui figitur nudus, euuique irt Martem rtgiouum quas circumcircant 
prssulem verecundtus colunt. Anitnian. Marcellin. xxxi. '1. and the 
learned Notes of Lindenhrogius and Valesius. 

“ PriscuB relates this remarkable story, both in his own text 
(p. 65.), and in the quotation made by Jornandes (c. 35, p. 662.). 
He might have explained the tradition, or fable, which characterised 
this famoiiB Sword, and the name, as well as attributes, of the Scythian 
deity, whom jie hsB translated into the MaTs of the Greeks and 
Romans. 
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CHAR Ijieadth, iras raised in a spacious plain; and tlie 
XXXIV. of Mars was placed erect on thfe summit of 

this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated 
by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth 
captive'®. Whether human sacrifices formed any 
part of the worship of Attila, or whether he pro¬ 
pitiated the god of wp with the victims which he 
continually ofiered in the field of battle, the favou¬ 
rite of Mars soon acquired a sacred cliaracter, which 
rendered his conquests more easy and more perma¬ 
nent; and the Barbarian princes confessed, in the 
language of devotion or flattery, that they could 
not presume to gage, with a steady eye, on the divine 
majesty of the king of the Huns His brother Ble- 

da, who reigned over a considerable part of the 
nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre, and 
his life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to 
a supernatural impulse; and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the 
world, that it had been reserved alone for his 
invincible arm'‘. But the extenf of his empiie 
affords the only remaining evidence of the nuru- 


Herodot. 1. iv. c. fis. For the sake of (Economy, 1 have calcu¬ 
lated by the smallest stadium. In the human sacrifices, the v cut ofl 
the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they threw up i im the air, 
and drew omens and presages from the manner of their fallmaon the 
pile. . • 

"•Pnscus, p. 55. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, was 
pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to 
support their divine lustre. Sueton. in August c. 79 . 

" The count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I’Burope, tom. vii. 
p. 4..8,429.) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother j 
anc^ IS almost inclined ip reject the concurrent tesUmoiiy of Jornandcs, 
and the contemporary Chronicles. 
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ber, and importance, of his victories; and the CHAR 
Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value 
of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament, 
that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the and ac- 
civilized and the savage climates of the globe; be- empt*eof 
tween the inhabitants of cities, wlio cultivated the 

and (jcr- 

earth, and the hunters and shepherds, Vvho dwelt many, 
in tents; Attila might aspire to the title of supreme 
and sole monarch of the BarbariansHe alone, 
among the conquerors of ancient and modern 
times, united the two mighty kingdoms of Ger- 
rnany and Scythia; and those yagiie appellations, 
when they are applied to his reign, may be under¬ 
stood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which 
stretched beyond its actual limits as far'as the 
Danube, was in the number of his provinces; lie 
interposed, with the weight of a powerful neigh¬ 
bour, in the domestic affairs of the Franks; and 
one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost exter¬ 
minated, the Burgundians of the Rhine. He sub¬ 
dued the islands of the ocean, the kingdom of 
Scandinavia, encompassed and divided by the wa¬ 
ters of tire Baltic; and the Huns njight derive a 
tribute of furs from that northern region, which 


Fortissimaruiii gentium doniiims, qiii inaudilA ante sc potcuiia. 
solus Scythtca et Gtrmanica regtia postedit. Jornandes, c. 4y 
p. 684. Priscus, p. 64, 65. M. de Giiignes, by his knowledge of 
the Chinese, has acquired (tom. ii. p. £95—301.) ap adequate idea 
of the empire of Auilib 
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CHAP, has been protected from all other cotiqnerors by 
the severity of the climate, and the courage of the 
natives. Towards the East, it is difficult to cir-' 
cuniscribe the dominion of Attila over the Scythian 
deserts; yet we may be assured, that he reigned 
on the banks of the Volga; that the king of the 
Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a 
magicianthat he insulted and vanquished the 
Khan of the formidable Geougen; and that he 
sent ambassadors to negociate an equal alliance 
with the empire of China. In the proud review 
of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Attila, and who never entertained, during his 
life-time, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidae and 
the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their num¬ 
bers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their 
chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidae, 
was the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the 
monarch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst 
he loved the mild and discreet virtues of the noble 
Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths. The crowd of 
vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial tribes, 
who served under the sttmdard of Attila^ were 
ranged in the submissive order of guards and do¬ 
mestics, round the person of their master. They 
watched bis nod; they trembled at his frown; and 
at the first signal of his wdll, they executed, with- 

See Hist, des tom. ii. p. " 96 .. The Geougen believed, 
that the Huns could excite, at pleasure, storms of wind and rain. 
This phenomenon was produced by the stone Geti ; to whose'magic 
power the loss of a battle was ascribed by the Mahpitietan Tartars of 
the fourteenth century. See Cherefeddin, Ali, Hist, dc Timur Bee, 
tom. i. D. 82. 8 .S. 
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oat murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute chap. 
commands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, 

-with their national troops, attended the royal camp 
in regular succession; but when Attila collected 
his military force, he was able tp bring into the field 
an array of five, or, according to another account, 
of seven hundred thousand Barbarians 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken The Huns 
the attention of Theodosius, by reminding him, 
that they were his neighbours both in Europe and A. D. 
Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and reached, with the other, as far as the 
Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a 
band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the pro¬ 
vinces of the East; from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives 

Jornandes, c. 35. p. 661. c. 37. p. 667 . See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empercurs, lom. vi. p. 129. 138. Corneille has represented the 
pride of Attila to his subject kings; and his tragedy opens with these 
two ridiculous lines. 

11s ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois! qu'on Icur die 
Qu’ils be font trop attendre, et qu’Attila s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepida: and the Ostrogoths are profound poli¬ 
ticians and sentimental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the 
defects, without the genius, of the |>oet. 

‘8 . ...— alii per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inopino tramiteducti 
Invadunt Orientis opes: jam pascua fumant 
Cappodocum, volucruinque parens Argaeus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Halys, nec se defendit iniquo 
Monte Cilbc; Syriae tractus vastantur amaeni; 

Assnetumque choris et laeti plebe canorum 
Proterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1. ii. 28—35. 

See, likewise, in EuUop. 1. i- 243—2.51. and the strong description of 
Jerom, who wrote from his feelings, lom. i. p. 26 . ad Heliodor. p. 200 . 
ad Ocean. Philostorgius i^c. c. 8 .) mentions this irruption. 
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CHAP. They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores 

XXXiv. Caspian sea; traversed the:’ snowy moun- 

tains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the Euphra¬ 
tes, and the Halys; recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses; 
occupied the' hilly country of Cilicia, and dis¬ 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach; 
and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land 
prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embark¬ 
ation. The memory of this invasion was still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. The sub¬ 
jects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design which these adventurers had so boldly 
attempted; and it soon became the subject of 
anxious conjecture, whether the tempest would 
fall on the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. 
Some of the great vassals of the king of the Iluns, 
who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and 
society of arras with the emperor, or rather with 
the general, of the West. They related, during 
their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an 
expedition, #hich they had lately made into the 
East. After passing a desert and a morass, sup¬ 
posed by the Romans to be the lake Moeotis, 
they penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days march, on the 
confines of Media; where they advanced as far as 
the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic. They 
encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media; and the air, according to their own cx- 
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prcssion, was darkened by ii clond of arrows. But ( haI’. 
the Huns were obliged to retire, b( lore tlie iimn- 
bers of the enemy. Their laborious i( treat was 
effected by a different road ; they lost tli(‘ greatest 
part of their booty; and at length returned to the 
royal camp, with some knowledge of the country, 
and an impatient desire of revenge. In the free 
conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, who 
discussed, at the court of Attila, the character and 
designs of their formidahle enemy, tlu' ministeis 
of Constantinople expressed their hope, that his 
strength might he diverted and employed in a long 
and doubtful contest witli the princes of the house 
of Sassan. The more sagacious Italians admonished 
their Eastern brethren of the folly and danger of 
such a hope; and convinced them, that the Modes 
and Persians were incapable of resisting the arms 
of the II iins; and, that the easy and important 
acquisition would exalt the {)ridc, as well as power, 
of the coiK|ueror. Instead of contenting himself 
with a moderate contribution, and a military title, 
which c(|ualled him only to the generals of Theo¬ 
dosius, Attila would proceed to impose a disgrace¬ 
ful and intolerable yoke on the nocks of the pro¬ 
strate and captive Romans, who would tlnm he 
encompassed, on all sides, by the empire of the 
Huns'k 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were They at- 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the alii- 
ance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the pos- empire 


Sec the orisitial coiiversation iti I’riseii-, p. 04, Gj. 


A. 1). 441, 

eScc. , 
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CHAP, session of Africa. An enterprise had been con- 
certed between the courts of Ravenna and Constan¬ 
tinople, for the recovery of that valuable province; 
and the ports of Sicily were already filled with the 
military and naval forces of Theodosius. But the 
subtle Genseric, who spread his negociations round 
the world, prevented their designs, by exciting the 
king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire; 
and a trifling incident soon became the motive, or 
pretence, of a destructive war’’. Under the faith 
of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held 
on the Northern side of the Danube, which was 
protected by a Roman fortress, surnamed Con- 
stantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the com¬ 
mercial security; killed, or disposed, the unsus¬ 
pecting traders; and levelled the forti-ess with the 
ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an 
act of reprisal; alleged, that the bishop of Marcus 
had entered their territories, to discover and steal 
a secret treasure of their kings; and sternly de¬ 
manded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, 
and the fugitive subjects, who bad esciiped from 
the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 


Pnscus, p. 331. His history cniUamol a copious , ncl elegant 
account ot the war (Evagrius, 1 . i, c. 17 . ); l.ut the e.Mracts which 
relate to the embassies are the only pare that have reached our times. 
The original work was accessible, however, to the wrilers, front 
whom we borrow our imperfect knowledge, Joruandes, Theophaues, 
count Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the Alexandrian, 
or Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Buat (Hist, des Peoples de I’Eiirope,’ 
tom. VII. c. XV.) has examined the cause, the circiimslances, and the 
duration, of this war; and will not allow it to extend beyond the 
year lour hundred and forty-four. 
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court was the signal of war; and the Maesians at 
first applauded the generous firmness of their sove¬ 
reign. But they were soon intimidated hy the de¬ 
struction of Viininiacum and the adjaeent towns; 
and the people was persuaded to adopt the conve¬ 
nient maxim, that a private citizen, however inno¬ 
cent or respectal)Ie, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who 
did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to 
prevent the designs wliich he suspected. He 
boldly treated with the j)rinces of the Iluns ; se¬ 
cured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward; 
posted a numerous detachment of Barbarians, in 
silent ambush, on the banks of tbe Danube; and, 
at the appointed hour, opened, with his own hand, 
the gates of his episcopal city. This advantage, 
which had been obtained by treachery, served as 
a ])relude to more honourable and decisive vic¬ 
tories. Tbe Illyrian frontier was covered by a line 
of castles and i'ortresses; and though the greatest 
part of them eonsisted only of a single tower, with 
a small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to 
repel, or to intercept, tbe inroads of an enemy, 
who was ignorant of the art, and impatietit of the 
delay, of a regular siege. But these slight obsta¬ 
cles were instantly swept away by tbe inundation 
of the Huns"', Tlwv destroyed, with fire and 
sword, the po|nilons cities of Sirmium and fSingi- 
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Procopius, dc Edilu'!!-, 1 iv. r.. b. I'Ip vv 'ortn’^scs were after¬ 
wards restored, and cnljr^vd nt die cnipcror.1 iv uniaii; 

but difv vvi re snari desirt'ved dy dk Abtrvi, wlu) .-iiccecjtd to die 
powe; and of the lluii'. 
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(’[l \l'. diinuijj, of llatiaria and Marcianapolis, of Na- 
^^iH'dica; where every tr.Trci.'staiitc, in 
the discipline of the people, and the cuiistrnciion 
of tile hnildings, had hcen gradually ada])tcd to 
mill r, 11,1^1' the sole purjiose of defence. The whole breadth 
Europe, as it extends above live hundred 
( oiisiaiiii-fnnn the Euxinc to the iladriatic, was al 

II ’j ! ^ 

once invaded, and occupied, and desoiatc'd, by 
the myriads ot IJarharians whom Attila led into 
the’field. The public danger and distress could 
not, however, provoke d'lieodosins to interrupt 
his amuseinenls and devotion, or to appear in 
person at the head of the iunnan legions. But 
the troo])s, which liad been sent against (icnscric, 
were hastily recalied from Sicily; tljc garrisons, 
on the side of Persia, were exhausted; and a 
military force was collected in Europe, lonuid- 
able by their arms and numbers, il' the generals 
liad understood the science of command, and 
their soldiers the duty of obedience. I'lie ar¬ 
mies of the Eastern empire were vaiU|Uisbed ii- 
three successive engagciiients; and the progress 
of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. 
'^I'he two former, on the banks ol the Utes, and 
under the walls of Marcianapolis, were I'ought 
in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
Mount Ilaemus. As the I’omaus W'cre pressed 
by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and un¬ 
skilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of 
Thrace; and that narrow peninsula, the last 
extremity of the land, was marked by their third, 
and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of 
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this army, Attila acquired the indisputable ])osses- chap. 
sion of the field. From the Hellespont to Ther- 
mf)pyhp, and the suburbs of Constantinople, he 
r^vaije^d, without resistance, and without mercy, 
the provinces of Thrace and Mace donia. Ilera- 
clea and Hadrianoplc might, ])erhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns; hut the words, the 
most expressive of total extirpation and erasure, 
are apjilied to the calamities which they inflicted 
on seventy cities of the Eastern empire ". Theo¬ 
dosius, his court, and the unwarlike [)eople, were, 
protected by the walls o! (’onstantinople ; hut those 
Walk l-ad heen shaken hy a recent ci;rth(|iiake, and 
the l.il! of fifty-eight towers had oja'iie ! a huge 
and Heinendous hreaeli. The damage' inde'cd was 
spe'cddy I'cpaired ; hut this accident was aggravated 
hy a superstitious lear, that lietiven itscll had de¬ 
livered the Iii)])erial city to tlu' shepherds of key- 
lliia, who wen' .strangers to the laws, the language, 
and the religion, of the Homans k 

In all their invasions of the eie'ilized empires 'I’ln ssy- 
of tlic South, the Scythian sliepherds have he('ii 
uniformly actuated hy a savage and <lestruetive w-m. 
spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the <'xereise 
of national rapine and murder, :ire founded on two 

Scpluaglntacivitjtcx Ij-iNj PiObiicr-TyrK) (lc|ira;‘daiioin'\jv au. 

The laiijiiagc of coil III .M.iru liii.ui e ilill IIIOIC loicihli I'enr r/'.isi 
Prio|)aii, iliv.aiiib • ir.hMyai ii\ ilaUhiib atijiir cjsti'lli', 

•' 'I’lllcnioilt CHhI. (icb ]ia.|K'U'i:r,s, loni. o ji lOo, to, i has 

|)ai(l grcal aUiiiliiiii to llir-ii.caioralilc (.arlii'iii.i’L , u'liicli u.c lill 

a-iji from (hiiisMiitiniirh .\iuiocl) ai.d \iidri i, .iml i o Ic- 
hrali il tiy all ilic itLh.aa'.li .al wrilcrs. liillic haiulb ol a |iO|mla’ 

[ircachiT, 111 carlliqiiakc I3 an iiigliie ul ailimialilc cnccl, 
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(iiAP. principles of substantial interest; the knowledge 
of the permanent benefits which may he obtained 
by a moderate use of conejnest; and a just appre¬ 
hension, lest the desolation which we inflict on the 
enemy’s country, may be retaliated on our o\v'n. 
Ihit these •considerations of hope and fear arc 
almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. 
The Huns of Attila may, without injustice, he 
compared to the Moguls and Tartars, helore their 
primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury ; and the evidence of Oriental history may 
reflect some light on the short and imperlect annals 
of Koine. After the Moguls had subdued the 
northern provinces of (’hina, it was seriously juo- 
posed, not in the hour of victory and passion, bin, 
in calm deliberate council, to cxteniiinale all the 
inhabitants of that jiopuloiis country, that the va¬ 
cant land might be converted to tlie pasture oi 
cattle. Tlie firmness ol a Chinese mandarin 
who insinuated some princi])les oi rational policy 
into the mind of Zingis, diverted him from the 
execution of this horrid de''ign. Kut in the cities 
of Asia, which yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman 
abuse of the rights of war was exercised, with a 


" He re|)rcsented to the ciii|ieror <il the Moguls, that the lour 
))rovinces (Petclieli, Cliantong, Ciuiisi, and Leaotong) which he 
already [rossessed, might annually produce, under a mild administra¬ 
tion, .'too,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 
pieces of silk. Gaubil, Hist, de la Dynastie des Mongous, p. 58, .a'J. 
Yelutchousay (such was ihe name of the mandarin) was a wise and 
virtuous minister, who saved his country, and civilized lire conque¬ 
rors. 
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regular form of disicipline, wliicli may, with equal 
reason, though notwith equal authority, be imputed 
to the victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some plain 
adjacent to the city; where a division was made of 
the vanquished into three parts. The first class 
consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the 
young men ca|)able of bearing arms; and their 
fate was instantly decided; they were either en¬ 
listed among the Moguls, or tlicy were massacred 
on the spot by the troops, w-ho, with ])ointed spear* 
and bended hows, had formed a circle lonnd the 
captive multitude. The second class, composetl 
of the young and beautiful w omen, of the artificers 
of every rank and profession, and of the more 
wealthy or honourable citizens, from whom a private 
ransom might be cx'pected, was distributed in equal 
or proportionable lots. The remaind(.'r, whose 
life or death was alike useless to the comjuerors, 
were permitted to return to the city ; which, in the 
mean while, had been stripped of its valuable fur¬ 
niture; and a tax was imposed on those wretched 
inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their 
native air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, 
when they were not conscious of any extraordinary 
rigour’’. But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive, of caprice or convenience, often 
provoked them to involve a whole people in ati 
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^ Particular instaiK'cs would be etitlle*'', bul ilie curious readet 
may consult the life of (teii^iscan, by Pent dc 1 1 ( roix, the HistniTf 
des Mongoui, and the fificenth book ot the Hniory of the Hun.^ 
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CllAF. iiitliscriminiito massacre; and the ruin of some 
flourishing cities was executed with such unrelent¬ 
ing perseverance, tliat, according to their own 
expression, horses might run, without stumbling, 
o\ er the ground where they had once stood. The 
three great c!ij)itals of Khorasan, Marn, Neisabour, 
and Herat, were destroyed by tbe armies of Zingis; 
and tlu! exact account, which was taken of the 
slain, amounted to four millions three hundred and 
lorty-seven lliousand persons '*. Ti?nur, or Tamer¬ 
lane, was educated in a less barbarous age, and in 
the profession of the Mahometan religion : yet, if 
Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane 
either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the 
epithet of the f5eoifK(;K of Hon'". 


At Marii, I, :!()(»,iKM); at Herat, i,(>i)0,O0O; al Nei^ahniir, 
I,7-t7,000, ])’lIcrbalol, IjililiolliajiK'Orii'iitaii', |). ,,sI. I u^c 

the orlhngrjpliy ol D’Aiiviilc’s iiia|)-,. ft imiil houaaer bi .illouctl, 
that the tVisiaiic u-tTc; ilisposeil to rxaggrratc tlicir losaca, aiiJ the 
Wiigiila, til magnify tlicir exploil*. 

('litrefeddiii Ali, his servile panegyrist, u-onlil alTord ns many 
hnrrid examples. In Ins ramp lielore Delhi, 'J'lmur ma.ssacri il 
1(10,0(1(1 Indian prisoners, vvho had fw/nr/ when the armvol tlieir 
countrymen appeared in sight (Hist, de Tirnur ]5er, tom. in. [i. fjo.). 
'file |icnplc of Ispahan supplied 70,000 hnnian scnlls lor the strncUire 
ol several lofty lowers (id. tom. i. |i. 1:U,). A similar tax was levied 
on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. in. p. 'igo t ; and the exact account, 
which (dierefeddm was not able to procure from the proper olliccrs, 
IS st.iled by anolher historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, tom. ii. p. l/.'i.vers. 
AJanger) at yo,0o0 heads. 

The ancients, .lornandes, Priscus, &c. arc ignorant of this epi¬ 
thet. i he modern Hungarians have imagined, that it was applied, 
by a hermit of (nail,-to Allila, who was pleaised to insert it among 
the tides of his royal dignity. Afascou, ix. dO. and Tilleinunt, Hist, 
des Emperenrs, tom. vi. p. j 13. 
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It may be alEi iiied, with bolder assurance, that cn \1'. 
tlie Huns de|)opnlated the provinces of the t'ln- 
pire, by the number of Roman subjects whom Siaif of 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a 
wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts 
of Scythia, the rudiments of the useful and orna¬ 
mental arts; but these captives, who had been taken 
in war, were accidentally dispersed among the 
hordes, that obeyed the empire of Attila. The esti¬ 
mate of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened, and un|)reju- 
dieed, Rarbarians. Perhaps they might not under¬ 
stand the merit of a theologian, profoundly skilled 
in the eontroversi('s of the 'IVinity and the Incarna¬ 
tion ; yet they respected the ministers of every re¬ 
ligion; and the active zeal of the Christian missio¬ 
naries, without approaching the })erson, or the 
palace, of the monarch, successfully laboured in the 
propagation of the gospel '. The pastoral tribes, 
who were ignorant of the distinction of landed 
property, must have disregarded the use, as well 
as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence ; and the skill 
of an elocjuent lawyer could excite only their 
contempt, or their abhorrence" . The perpetual 


•' 'J’lic missionaries of St. Ciirysoslom li.i.l converted iru.ii 
bers of the Scythians, who dwelt, beyond the Jf.uuiln , in ii ni'. jod 
waggons. Theodoret, 1. V. c. 31. Photius, p. l.il*. 'J'In, M.dio- 
nietans, tbe Ncstorians, and the Latin Lbristians, thonglit ibeniselvcs 
sectire of gaining the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who tre.ated the 
rival missionaries with Jiiipartial favour. 

The Germans, wlio exterminateil Varus and his legions, li.id 
been particularly ofl'eiHlcd with the Itoiiiaii l.iws .mil lawyers. Om 
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CHAP, intercourse of' the Huns and the Goths had com- 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects; and the Barbarians were am¬ 
bitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom, 
even of the Eastern, empire'*^. But they disdained 
the language, and the sciences, of the Greeks; 
and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who 
had en joyed the flattering applause of the schools, 
was mortified to find, that his robust servant was 
a captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouragni and 
esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of 
the Huns. An architect, in the service of One- 
gesins, one of the favourites of Attila, was em¬ 
ployed to construct a hath ; hut this work was a 
rare example of private luxury ; and the trades 
of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were 
much more adapted to supply a wandering people 
with the useful instruments of peace and war. 
But the merit of the physician was received witii 
universal favour and rcs|)ect; the Barbarians, 
who despised death, might he apprehensive oi 
disease; and the haughty compieror trembled in 
the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, 
perhaps, an imaginary power, of prolongitig, or 


of the Barbarians, after the effectual precautions of cutting out 
the tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his mouth,.observed, 
with much satisfaction, that the vijicr could no longer hiss. Florus, 

IV. le. 

® Priscus, p..Sp. It should seem that the Huns preferred the 
Gothic and Latin banguages to their own; which was probably a 
liarili and barren idiom. 
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preserving, his The Ilniis might he pio- 

Yoked to insult the misery <d their slaves, o\>t 
whom they exercised a despotic command^'; but 
their manners were not susceptible of a refined 
system of op])ressiou; and the cflbrts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of 
freedom. The liistorian Priscus, whose embassy 
is a source of curious instruction, was ticcostcd, in 
the camp of Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him 
in the Greek language, but whose dress and figure 
dis[)layed the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. 
In the siege of Vimiuiacum, he had lost, according 
to his own account, his fortune and liberty : he 
became the slave of Onegesius; but his faithful 
services, against the Romans and the .\catzires, had 
gradually raised him to the rank of the native 
Huns; to whom he was attached by the domestic 
])ledges of a new wife and several children. 'The 
spoils of war had restored and im[)roved his private 
property; he was admitted to the table of his 
former lord; and the a|)ostate Greek blessed the 
hour of his captivity, since it had been the iutro- 


" Philip cic Coimncs, m his .idmirablc picture of the last niouiciits 
ol LewisXI. (iMciuoires, ). vi. c. 12.), represents, the insolence n| liii 
physician, who, in five months, extorted 54,000 crowns, .iiid .1 rich 
bishopric, from the stern .avarictoits tyrant. 

Priscus (p. O'1.) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Occidere soleiit (says Tacitus ol the 
Germans) non disciplina et severitatc, sed im|>etii et ir.!, ut mitnician, 
nisi quod iiiqnine Do Monhus Germ. c. 2 .;.. Tiic Ilcruli, who 
were the subjects of Altila, rl.iimeiJ, and exorcised, the power ot life 
and death over therr slaves, bee a rciuarkahlc instance in the jetond 
bunk ol Agathias. * 
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CHAP, duction to an happy and independent state; 

Ijy Ilie honourable tenure of military 
service. This reflection naturally produced a dis¬ 
pute on the advantages and defects of the Roman 
government, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix and 
feeble declamation. Ihc li'ci’dman ol Onegesius 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a 
declining empire, ot which lic; had so long hec'n the 
victim; the cruel absurdity of the Roman piinees, 
unable to protect their subjects against the, public 
enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their 
own defence; the intolerable, weight o!’taxes, ivn- 
dered still more oppres,sive by the intricate or arbi¬ 
trary mode's of collection ; llie obscurity of numer¬ 
ous and contradictory laws ; ■ the t- dions and ex¬ 
pensive forms of judicial [irocecdings; the partial 
administration of justice; aiid the^univi'rsal cor¬ 
ruption, which increased tin; influence of the rich, 
and aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A 
sentiment ol jiatriotic sympathy was at length re¬ 
vived in the breast of the fortunate exile; and 
he lamented, with a flood of tears, the guilt or 
weakness of thcjse magistrates, who had perverted 
the wisest and most salutary institutions 

policy of the Western 
twccM Romans had abandoned the Eastern empire to the 

thfliastirii * of ariiiics, and the want of 


empire, 

A. D. 440. 


ihc whole conversation in rrhcus, p. .SO—. 
” itermn Orient! ass„rg,t nun. .... n,„rn 
<lcn al.bus ferrentnr anxili. rrosper-T^ro con«,„c, 


la atj Occi- 
Clifoniclt 
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discipline, or virtue, were not supplied by the per- CHAP, 
soiiul cliaructer of the monarch. Theodosius might 
still affect the style, as well as the title, of.Invin- 
abk Augustus ; bnt h(“ was reduced to solicit tlu' 
clemency of Atlii;!. who imperiously dictated these 
liarsh and humiliating conditions of pcac(‘. 1. The 
empcior of the hiast resigned, hy an express or ta¬ 
cit convention, ;ui extensive and im])ortant terri¬ 
tory, whic’ii stick dual along the southern hanks of 
the Danuhe, from Singidunum or Belgrade, as far 
as Noviv, in the diocese of Thrace. The breadth 
w'as defined by tbe vague computation of fifteen 
days journey; but, from the proposal of Attila, to 
remove the situation of the national market, it soon 
apjiearcd, that be comprehended the ruined city of 
Naissus within the limits of his dominions. II. 

The king of the Huns rc((iiir('d and obtained, that 
bis tribute or subsidy should h(' augmented from 
seven hundred pounds o! gold to the annual sum of 
two thousand one hundred; and he stipulated the 
immediate jiayment of six thousand pounds of gold 
to defray the expcnces, or to expiate the guilt, of 
the war. One migh.t imagine, that such a de¬ 
mand, which scarcely ecpialled the measure of 
private wealth, would have been readily discharged 
by the opulent empire , of the East; and the 
public distress affords a remarkable proof ol the 
impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state 
of the finances. A large proimrtion of the taxes, 
extorted from the people, was detained and in¬ 
tercepted in their passage, through the foulest 
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channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. The 
XXMV. revenue was dissipated by Theodosius, and his 
favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury; which 
was disguised by the names of Imperial magni¬ 
ficence, or Christian, charity. The immediate sup¬ 
plies had been exhausted by the unforeseen neces¬ 
sity of military preparations. A personal contri¬ 
bution, rigorously, but capriciously, imposed on 
the metnbers of the senatorial) order, was the only 
expedient that could disarm, without loss of time, 
the impatient avarice of Attila; and the poverty of 
the nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous 
resource of exposing to public auction the jewels 
of their wives, and the hereditary ornaments of their 
palaces^. III. The king of the Ilmis appears to 
htive established, as a principle of national juris¬ 
prudence, that he could never lose the property, 
which he had once acfinired, in the persons who 
had yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, sub¬ 
mission to his authority. From this principle lie 
concluded, and the conclusions of Atlila were 
irrevocable laws, that the linns, who had been 
taken ])risoners in war, should be I’cleased with¬ 
out delay, and without ransom ; that everv Ro¬ 
man captive, vvho had presumed to escape, should 
purchase his right to freedom at the piiec ol twelve 
pieces of gold; and that all the Barbarians, who 

" Atreording to the ilc.'cription, or rather invective, oft'hrysostoni, 
an auction of ByzatUnie luxury niusl have been very [iroductive. 
Lvery wealthy house possessed a seiniciicular table of massy silver, 
such as two men could •tcaicelv hit, a vase of solid gold of the weight 
of forty pounds, cups, dishes of the same metal, kv. 
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had deserted the standard of Attila, should be chap. 
restored, without any promise, or stipulation, of 
pardon. In the execution of this cruel and igno¬ 
minious treaty, the Imperial officers were forced to 
massacre several loyal and noble deserters, who 
refused to devote themselves to certain death; 
and the Romans forfeited all reasonable claims to 
the friendship of any Scythian people, by this pub¬ 
lic confession, that they were destitute either of 
faith, or power, to protect the snjipliants, who had 
embraced the throne of Theodosius \ 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure, .Spirit of 
that, except on this occasion, it has never been 
mentioned by any historian or geographer, ex- 
post'd the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 
Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace 
on the Illyrian borders had been distinguished 
by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and 
reputation of the letiders whom they had chosen, 
and their daring exploits against the innumerable 
host of the Barbarians. Instead of tamely e.\- 


“ Tlip arliclcs of the troaiy, c.xprcssed willioiu niiicli order or pre¬ 
cision, in.iy be found in Priseii. (p. ;’i 4 , li.'i, , 3 (i, ay. ,3;;, X'c.). Count 
Marcclliiius dispenses some comfort, by obsetMiifr, I. Thai Attil.i 
himself solicited the peace and presents, which he had lorincrly re¬ 
fused ; and, 2 dly, That about the same time, the ambassadors of 
India |)rcsented a fine large lame lyger 10 the emperor Theodosius. 

■'* Pri.scus, p. 35 , 3 (). Among the hundred and eiahly-two forts, 
or castles, of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius tdc Kdificiis, I. i\. 
c. xi. torn. li. p. 92. edit. Pans), there is one ol the n.inic ol Eumontnu, 
whose po.sition is doubtfully marked, 111 the neighbourhood of 
Anchialus, and the Euxine Sea. The name and walls of A^imuii- 
liuin might subsist till the reign of Justinian , but tlie race of its brave 
dcfenderi had been cardully extirpated by (he jealousy of the Homan 
princes. 
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CIIAl’. pcctjn^ llx'ir (ipproiicli,tlie Aziinniitmcs iittiickcd, iii 

XXXI v. frequent and successful sallies, the troops ol the 
Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous neigh¬ 
bourhood; rescued from their hands the spoil and. 
the captives, and recruited their domestic force by 
the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still luc- 
naced the empire with implacable war, unless the 
Azimuntincs were persuaded, or compelled, to com¬ 
ply with the conditions tvliich their sovereign had 
accepted. The ministers of Theodosius confessed 
with shame, and with truth, that they no longer 
possessed any authority over a society of men, who 
so bravely asserted their natural inde pendence; and 
the king of the Huns condescended to negociatf' an 
equal exchange with the citizens of Azimus. They 
demanded the restitution of some shepherds, who, 
with their cattle, had been accidentally surprised. 
A strict, though fruitless, cncjuiry was allowed : but 
the Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not 
detain any juisoners belonging to the city, hefoie 
they could jecover two surviving couiitryinen, 
whom the Azimuntincs had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration, that the rest of the ca])tivcs 
liad been put to the sword; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters, who had obtained the 
security of the public faith. This prudent and 
officious dissimulation may be condemned, or 
excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the 
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.rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the milder sen- thaP. 
tiweiit of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom : bat 
every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge, 

•that, if the race of the Azimuntines had been en¬ 
couraged and multiplied, the Barbarians would 
Inive ceased to trample on the majesty of the em- 
pire”. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theo- Embassies 

I I r L 

dosius had purchased, by the loss or honour, a tila to 
secure and solid tranquillity; or if his tameness 
bad not invited the repetition of injuries. The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or six suc¬ 
cessive embassies^; and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the last treaty; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the em])ire; and to declare, 
with seeming moderation, that unless their so¬ 
vereign obtained complete and itnmediate satisfac¬ 
tion, it would be impossible for him, were it even 
his wish, to check the resentment of bis warlike 
tribes. Besides the motives of pride and interest, 
which might prompt the king ot the Hons to con- 

” The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustin, who laboured, 
by different exiiedients, to reconcile the seeming (juarrel of the two 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solution of an import¬ 
ant question (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 5—10.), which has been 
frequently agitated by Catholic and Protestant dtvines, and even by 
lawyers and philo50i>h«?r& of every age. 

Moutestjoieu (Considerations siir ia Grandeur, &c. c. xix.) has 
delineated, with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking 
circumstances of the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. 

He deserves the praise of having read the Fragments of Priscus, 
which have been too niuclt disregarded. 


VOL. VI. 
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CHAP, tinue this train of negociation, he was influenced 

-yYYTV ^ 

by the less honourable view of enriching his favou¬ 
rites at the expence of his enemies. The Imperial 
treasury was exhausted, to procure the friendly 
oftices of the ambassadors, and their principal at¬ 
tendants, whose favourable report might conduce 
to the maintenance of peace. The Barbarian 
monarch was flattered by the liberal reception of 
his ministers ; be computed with pleasure the value 
and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the 
performance of every promise, which would con¬ 
tribute to their private emolument, and treated as 
an important business of state, the marriage of his 
secretary ConstantinsThat Gallic adventurer, 
who was recommended by .^tius to the king of 
tlie Huns, had engaged his service to the ministers 
of Constantinople, for the stipulated reward of a 
wealthy and noble wife; and the dttughter of 
count Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obli¬ 
gations of her country. The reluctance of the 
victim, some domestic troubles, and the unjust 
confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardoui; of 
her interested lover; but he still demanded, in the 
name of Attila, an equivalent alliance; and after 
many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzan¬ 
tine court was compelled to sacrifice to this inso¬ 
lent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 

“ See Priscus, p. C9. 71, 72 , See. I would fain believe, that this 
a'S'^otnrer was afterwards rnicified by the order (d Atii!i, on i '.'i- 
picion of treasonable practices; but Prisciia (p. .'j?.) has too plainly 
distinguished /u:o persons of the name of Conslaniuis, who, from the 
limilar events of iheit lives, might have hecu easily confounded. 
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opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 
illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For 
these importunate and oppressive embassies, Attila 
claimed a suitable return: he weighed, with sus¬ 
picious pride, the character and station of the Im¬ 
perial envoys; but he condescended to promise, 
that he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive 
.any ministers who had been invested with the 
consular dignity. The council of Theodosius 
eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate 
and ruined condition of Sardica; and even ven¬ 
tured to insinuate, that every officer of the army 
or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin a respect¬ 
able courtier, whose abilities had been long exer¬ 
cised in civil and military employments, accepted 
with reluctance the troublesome, and, perhaps, 
dangerous commission, of reconciling the angry 
spirit of the king of the Huns. His friend, the 
historian Priscus**, embraced the opportunity of 


“ In the Persian treaty concluded in the year 422, the wi»e and 
eloquent Maximin had been the assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, 
1. vii. c. 20.). When Marcian ascended the ihronc, the office of 
Great Chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, who is ranked, in a 
public edict, among the four principal ministers of state ( Novell, ad 
Calc. Cod. Theod. p 31.He executed a civil and military com¬ 
mission in the Eastern provinces; and his death was lumeiiled by 
the savages of jElhiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. Sec 
Priscus, p. 40, 41. 

■" Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deserved, by his 
eloquence, an honourable place among the sophists of the age- His 
Byzantine liistory, which related to his own times, was comprised in 
seven boohs. See I'abrieiiis, liihliot. (iraec. tom. \i. p. 2.33, 230. 
Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of the crilic.s, 1 su'ipect 
that Priscus was a Pagan- 
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CHAP, observing tlie Barbarian hero in the peaceful and 
domestic scenes of life; but the secret of the em* 
hmj, a fatal and gailtj secret, was entrusted only 
to the interpreter VigHius. The two Inst anibns- 
.sadors of the-Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the 
Pannonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain 
of the tribe of tlie Scvrri, returned at the same 
time from Constantinople to the royal camp. Their 
obscure names were afterwards illustrated by the 
extraordinary fortune and the contrast of their 
sons; the two servants of Attila became the fa¬ 
thers of the last Roman emperor of the West, and 
of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 

Theem- The ambassadors, who w'ere followed by a 
Mwimin numerous train of men and horses, made their first 

to Attila, Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 

A. D. 448. 

and fifty miles, or thirteen days journev from 
Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were 
still included within the limits of the empire,'it 
was incumbent on the Romans to exercise the 
duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number 
of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But the 
harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The great¬ 
ness of the emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers; the Huns, with, 
equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their vic¬ 
torious monarch: the dispute was inflamed by the 
rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mortal with the divine Theodosius; and it was 
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with extreme difficulty that Maximin and Priscus chap. 
were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe 
the -dngry minds, of the Barbarians. When they 
rose froai table, tbe Imperial ambassador presented 
Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes 
and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. 

Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating, that be 
had not always been treated with such respect and 
liberality : and the offensive distinction, which was 
implied, between his civil office and the hereditary 
rank of his colleague, seems to have made Edecon 
a doubtful friend, and Orestes an irreconcileable 
enemy. After this entertainment, they travelled 
about one hundred miles from Sardica.to Naissus. 

That flourishing city, which ha'd given birth to the 
great Constantine, was levelled with the ground : 
the iiihabitants were destroyed or dispersed; and 
the appearance of some sick persons, who w’ere 
still permitted to exist among the ruins of the 
churches, served only to increase the horror of the 
prospect. The surface of the country was covered 
with the bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, 
who directed their course to the north-west, were 
obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia, 
before they descended into the flat and marshy 
grounds, which are terminated by the Danube. 

The Huns were masters of the great river; their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol¬ 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree; the 
ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank; and their Barbarian associates im¬ 
mediately h^tened to the camp of Attila, which 
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C’[)\P. was equally prepared for the amusements of I 
huiitimi, or of war. No sooner had Maximin ad¬ 
vanced about two miles from the Danube, than he 
heeai) to experience the fastidious insolence of the 
concjueror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his 
tents in a.|)lea9ant valley, lest he should infringe 
the distant awe that was due to the royal mansion. 
The ministers of Attila pressed him to communi¬ 
cate the business, and the instructions, which he re¬ 
served for the ear of their sovereign. When Maxi¬ 
min tenqterately urged the contrary practice of 
nations, he was still more confounded to find, that 
the resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, those 
secrets (sayii Priscus) which should not be revealed 
to the gods themselves, had been treacherously dis¬ 
closed to the public enemy. On his refusal to 
comply with such ignominious terms, the Imperial 
envoy was commanded instantly to depart; the 
order was recalled; it was again repeated; and the 
Huns renewed their ineffectual attemjrts to subdue 
the ptient firmness of Maximin, At length, by 
the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onege- 
sius, whose friendship had been purchased by a 
liberal gift, he was admitted to the royal presence; 
but, instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he'was 
compelled to undertake a remote journey to¬ 
wards the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, 
the ambassadors of the Eastern and Western 
empires. His journey was regulated by the guides, 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or 
to deviate from the common road, as it best suited 
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be convenience of the king. The Romans who chap. 
raversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that '_ ; 
they passed sexieral navigable rivers, either in canoes 
or portable boats; but there is reason to suspect, 
that the winding stream of the Teyss, or Tibiscus, 
might present itself in different places under dif¬ 
ferent names. From the contiguous villages they 
received a plentiful and regular supply of pro¬ 
visions ; mead instead of wine, millet in the place 
of bread, and a certain liquor named camus, wliich, 
according to the report of Priscus, was distilled 
from barleySuch fare might appear coarse and 
indelicate to men who had tasted the luxury of 
Constantinople: but, in their accidental distress, 
they were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality 
of the same Barbarians, so terrible and so merciless 
in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the 
edge of a large morass. A violent tempest of wind 
and rain, of thunder and lightning, overturned their 
tents, immersed their baggage and furniture in the 
water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered 
in the darkness of the night, uncertain of their 
road, and apprehensive of some unknown danger, 
till they aw’akened by their cries the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village, the property ot the widow 

« The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labours of 
agriculture: they abused the privilege of a victorious nation; and 
the Goths, their industrious subjects who cfeltivated the earth, 
dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so many ravenous wolves 
(Prisons, p. 45.). In the same manner the Sarts and Tadgics pro¬ 
vide for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbcc Tartars, 
their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. Sec Genealogical History of 
the Tartars, p.423. 455, &c. 
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CHAP, of Bleda. A bright illoroination, uiul, in a few 
moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled 
by their officious benevolence: the wants, and even 
the desires, of the Romans were liberally satisfied ; 
and they seem to have been embarrassed by the 
singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, w ho added to 
her other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of 
a sufficient number of beautiful and obse(|uious 
damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day was 
dedicated to repose; to collect and dry the baggage, 
and to the refreshment of the men and horses ; but, 
in the evening, before they pursued their journey, 
the ambassadors exj)ressed their gratitude to the 
bounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable 
present of silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and 
Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure, they re¬ 
joined the march of Attila, from whom thev had 
been separated about six days; and slowly piatcceded 
to the capital of an empire, which did not contain, in 
the space of several thousand miles, a single eity. 
The royal^ As far as we may ascertain the vague and ob- 
jialaM. scure geography of Priscus, this capital appears to 
have been seated between the Danube, the Teyss, 
and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper 
Hungary, and most probably in the neighbourhood 
of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay^. In its origin it 

“ It is evident, that Priscus passed the Danube and the Teyss, 
and that he did not reach the loot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, 
Tokay, and Jazberin, are situated in the plains circumscribed by 
this definition. M. de Buat (Histoire des Peoples, &lc. tom. vii. 
p. 461 .) has chosen Tokay; Otrokosci (p. 180. apud Mascou, 
ix. 23.), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about 
thirty-sit miles westward of Buda and the Danube. 
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could be no more than an accidental camp, which, CiO.P. 
hy the long and frequent residence of Attila, had 
insensibly swelled into a huge village, for the re¬ 
ception of his court, of the troops who followed his 
])erson, and of the various multitude of idle or in¬ 
dustrious slaves and retainers*^. The baths, eon- 
structed hy Onegesius, were the only edihee of 
'stone; the materials had been transported from 
Pannonia ; and since the adjacent country w as des¬ 
titute even of large timber, it may he presumed, 
that the meaner habitations of the royal village 
consisted of straw, of n)ud, or oi canvas. The 
wooden houses of the more illustrious linns, were 
hnilt and adorned with rude magnihcencc, accord¬ 
ing to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of tlie 
proprietors. They seem to have been distributed 
with some degree of order and symmetry; and 
('aeh spot became more honoural)lc as it approached 
the j)crson of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, 
which surpassed all other houses in his dominions, 
was built entirely of wood, and covered an ample 
sjjHce of ground. The outward enclosure was a 
loftv wall, or pallisade, of smooth square timber, in- 
lersected with hidi towers, hut intended rather for 
f)rnamcnt than defence. This w'all, which seems 

" Till; royal \'illage of .Attila may be compared to the city of K:i- 
racorum, the rebideiicc of the successors of Zingis; which, though it 
appears to have been a more stable habitation, did not equal the siie 
or splendour of the town aufi abbey of St Denys, m the 1,'nh cerilury 
(see Rubruquis, in the HisUure Generale dcs Voyages, tom. vii. 
p. SSb.). Tile camp of Aurengzebc, a.s n's so agreeably described by 
Iternier (tom. li. p. 217—233.}, blended the manners of Scythia with 
the niagnificcncc and luxury ul Hiudnstan. 
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CHAP, to have encircled the declivity of a hill, conipre- 
bended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted 
to the uses of royalty. A separate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of Attila; 
and, instead of the rigid and illiberal confinement 
imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely admitted 
the Roman ambassadors to their presence, their 
table, and even to the freedom of an innocent em¬ 
brace. When Maximin ofl'ered his presents to 
Ce. •ca, the principal queen, he admired the singular 
architecture of her mansion, tlie height of the 
round columns, the size and beauty of the wood, 
which was curiously shaped, or turned, or polished, 
or carved; and his attentive eye was able to dis¬ 
cover some taste in the ornaments, and some regu¬ 
larity in the proportions. After passing through 
the guards, who watched befoi e the gate, the am¬ 
bassadors were introduced into the piivatc apart¬ 
ment of Cerca. The wife of Attila received their 
visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch; 
the floor was covered with a carpet; the domestics 
formed a circle round the queen; and her damsels, 
seated on the ground, were employed in working 
the variegated embroidery which adorned the dress 
of the Barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambi¬ 
tious of displaying those riches which were the 
fruit and evidence of their victories: the trappings 
of their horses, their swords, and even their shoes, 
were studded with gold and precious stones; and 
their tables were profusely spread with plates, and 
goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which liad 
been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. 
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The monarch alone assumed tlie superior pride of chap. 
still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian an- 
cestors^^ The dress of Attila, his arms, and the 
furniture of his .horse, were plain, without orna¬ 
ment, and of a single colour. The royal table was 
served in wooden cups and platters ; ilesh was his 
only food ; and the concpieror of the North never 
tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman The beha- 

ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, his 

tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. theRoman 
' ^ , ambassa- 

Tlu^ monarch himself was seated in a wooden dors, 
chair. His stern countenance, angry gestures, and 
imj)atient tone, .'istonished the firmness of Maxi- 
niin ; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, 
since he distinctly understood the menace, that 
if Attila did not respect the law of nations, he 
would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, 
and leave his body to the vultures. The Barba¬ 
rian condescended, by producing an accurate list, 
to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had 
affirmed that no more than seventeen deserters 
could be found. But he arrogantly declared, 
that he apprehended only the disgrace of con¬ 
tending with his fugitive slaves ; since he despised 
their impotent efforts to defend the provinces 
which Theodosius hatf entrusted to their arms: 


When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, in the diet of 
Tuiicat, tbe throne of Ziiigis was still covered with the original 
black felt carpel, on which he had been seated, when he was raised 
to the command of his warlike countrymen. See Vie de Gengiscan, 
1. IV. c. d. 
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CHAP. “ For what fortress” (added Attila), “what city,i 
“ in the wide extent of the Roman empire, can 
“ hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it 
“ is our pleasure that it should, be crazed from 
“ the earth ?” He dismissed, however, the in¬ 
terpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more complete resti¬ 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His anger 
gradually subsided, and his domestic satisfaction, 
in a marriage which he celebrated on the road 
with the daughter of Eslam, might perhaps con¬ 
tribute to mollify the native fierceness of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal 
village, was marked by a very singular cere¬ 
mony. A numerous troop of women came out to 
meet their hero, and their king. They marched 
before him, distributed into long and regular 
files : the intervals between the files were filled by 
white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in the .'Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
palace; and offered, according to the custom of 
the country, her respectful homage, by intreating 
him to taste the wine and meat, which she had 
prepared for his reception. As soon as the mo¬ 
narch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, 
his domestics lifted a small silver table to a conve¬ 
nient height, as he sat on horseback; and Attila, 
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when he had touched the goblet with his lips, again chap. 
saluted the wife of Onegesius, and continued his ^ ; 

march. During his residence at the seat of empire, 
his hours were not wasted in the recluse idleness of 
a seraglio; and the king of the Huns could main¬ 
tain his superior dignity, without concealing his 
person trom the public view. He frequently as¬ 
sembled his council, and gave audience to the am¬ 
bassadors of the nations; and his people might 
appeal to the supreme tribunal, which he held at 
stated times, and, according to the Eastern custom, 
before the principal gate of his wooden palace. 

The Romans, both of the East, and of the West, 
were twice invited to the banquets, where Attila 
feasted with the princes and nobles of Scythia. 
Maximin and his colleagues were stopped on the The royal 
threshold, till they had made a devout libation to 
the health and prosperity of the king of the Hnns; 
and were conducted, after this ceremony, to their 
respective seats in a spacious hall. The royal table 
and couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was 
raised by several steps in tlie midst of the hall; and 
a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were 
admitted to share the simple and homely repast of 
Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which con¬ 
tained three or four guests, were ranged in order on 
either band; the right was esteemed the most ho¬ 
nourable, but the Romans ingenuously confess, that 
they were placed on the left; and that Beric, an un¬ 
known chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, 
preceded the representatives ot Theodosius and Va- 
lenfinian. The Barbarian monarch received from 
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CHAP, his cup-bearer a goblet 611ed with wine, and courte- 
yyytv ^ ^ 

ously drank to the health of the most distinguished 

guest; who rose from his seat, and expressed, in the 
same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. This 
ceremony was successively performed for all, or at 
least for the illustrious persons of the assembly; 
and a considerable time must have been consumed, 
since it was thrice repeated, as each course or ser¬ 
vice was placed on the table. But the wine still re¬ 
mained after the meat had been removed; and the 
Hons continued to indulge their intemperance long 
after the sober and decent ambassadors of the two 
empires had withdrawn themselves from tlie noc¬ 
turnal banquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoj'- 
ed a singular opportunity of observing the manners 
of the nation in their convivial amusements. Two 
Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and re¬ 
cited the verses which they had composed, to cele¬ 
brate his valour and his victories. A profound 
silence prevailed in the hall; and the attention of 
the guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, 
which revived and ])erpetuated the memory 
of their own exploits ; a martial ardour flashed 
from the eyes of the warriors, who were impa¬ 
tient for battle; and the tears of the old men 
expressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of 
the fieldThis entertainment, which might be 


If we may believe Pluturcii (in Dcinetrio, tom. v. p. 24.'), It w.as 
the custom of the Scythians, when they i[i(liil,:. d in the pic.isures of 
the table, to awaken their l.inguid courage by the martial harmony 
qf.twaugiiig their bow-btnngs. 
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cohsidered as a school of military virtue, was sac- chap. 
ceeded by a farce, that debased the dignity of 
human nature, A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 
successiveFy excited the mirth of the rude spec¬ 
tators, by their defonned figure, ridiculous dress, 
antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange. 
unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, 
and the Hunnic languages; and the hall resound¬ 
ed with loud and licentious peals of laughter. In 
the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone, 
without a change of countenance, maintained his 
stedfast and inflexible gravity; which was never 
relaxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the 
youngest of his sons; he embraced the boy with 
a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial aflec- 
tiou, which was justified by the assurance of hi 
prophets, that Irnac would be the future sup¬ 
port of his family and empire. Two days after¬ 
wards, the ambassadors received a second invita¬ 
tion ; and they had reason to praise the politeness, 
as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 
of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maximin ; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches; and 
be was provoked, by a motive of interest, to sup¬ 
port, with unbecoming zeal, the private claims 
of his secretary Constantins. “ The emperor” 

(said Attila) “ has long promised him a rich 
“wife; Constantins must not be disappointed; 

“ nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name. 

“ of liar.” On the third day, the ambassadors 
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CHAP, were dismissed; the freedom of several captiVcs 
1 .^ was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their 
pressing entreaties; and, besides the royal pre¬ 
sents, they were permitted to accept from each 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and use- 
• iul gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he 
was involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, 
the new ambassador of Atlila, he flattered himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, 
to confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations 

Conspi- But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of 
KoroLs ^ treacherous design, which had been concealed 
under the mask of the public faith. The surprise 
Attila. and satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated 
the splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chrysapbius'^, 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his 

The curious narrative of this embassy, wliich required few 
observations, and was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, 
may be found 111 Priscus, p. 49— 70 . But 1 have not confined mjsclf 
to the same order; and I had previously extracted the historical cir¬ 
cumstances, which were less iotimately connected with the journey, 
and business, of the Roman ambassadors. 

** M. de Tillemont lias very properly given the sueccssioti of 
Chamberlains, who reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chrysa- 
phius was the last, and, according to the unanimous evidence of 
history, the worst of these favourites (see Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. VI. p. 117—1 Ifl- Mem. Eccles. torn. xv. p. 438.). His par¬ 
tiality for his godfather, the lieresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to 
persecute the orthodox party. 
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o^i’n feelings or experience, imbibed any exalted CHAP, 
notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
which Edecon might deserve a liberal share of 
the wealth and luxury which he admired. The 
ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting 
offer; and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi¬ 
lity, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed: the design was communicated to the mas¬ 
ter of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible 


enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was de¬ 
feated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edecon; and, though he might exaggerate his 
inward abhorrence for the treason, which he 
seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we 
ncnv review the embassy of Maximin, and the 
behaviour of Attila, we must applaud the Bar¬ 
barian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minister 
of a prinee who had conspired against his life. 
But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his 
guilt and danger, to the royal camp; accom¬ 
panied by his son, and carrying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu¬ 
nuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Eklecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged 
before the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted 
his innocence with specious the 

VOL. VI. 
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CHAP, threat of inflicting instant death on his son, ex- 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi¬ 
nal transaction. Under the name of ransom, or 
confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted tng hundred pounds of gold for the 
life of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. 
He pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
He repri- object. His ambassadors t^slaw and Orestes were 
forgives immediately dispatched to Constantinople, with 
tror' ^ peremptory instruction, which it was much safer 
for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly 
entered the Imperial presence, with the fatal purse 
hanging down from the neck of Orestes ; who in¬ 
terrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evi¬ 
dence of his guilt. But the oflice of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of the 
East in the following words: “ Theodosius is the 
“ son of an illustrious and respectable parent: 
“ Attila likewise is descended fiom a noble race; 
“ and he has supported, by his actions, the dig- 
“ nity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
“ zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his pater- 
“ nal honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, 
“ has degraded himself to the condition of a 
“ slave. It is therefore just, that he should reve¬ 
rence the man wdiorn fortune and merit have 
placed above him ; instead of attempting, like 
“ a w’icked slave, clandestinely to conspire against 
“ his master.” The son of Arcadius, who was 
accustomed oy^to the voice of flattery, heard 
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with astonishment the severe language of truth: 
he blushed and trembled; nor did he presume 
directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which 


CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 


A solemn embassy, armed with fiiU powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratified 
by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general o£ the armie.8 of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 


banks of the river Drenco; and though he at first 
affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger 
was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and li¬ 
berality. He condescended to pardon the emperor, 
the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound himself by 
an oath to observe the conditions of peace; released 
a greaj; number of captives; abandoned the fugi¬ 
tives and deserters to their fate; and resigned a 
large territory, to the south of the Danube, which 
he had already exhausted of its wealth and in¬ 
habitants. But this treaty was purchased at an ex- 
peuce which might have supported a vigorous and 
successful war; and the subjects of Theodosius 
were compelled to redeem* the safety of a worthless 
favourite by oppressive taxes, which they would 
more cheerfully have paid for his destruction*®. 


** This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may 
be traced in the fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39. 54. 70, 71, 72. 
The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise dste; 
but the series of negociationi between Attila and the Eastern em- 
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CHAP. Tile emperor Theodosius did not long survive 
y the most humiliating circumstance of an inglori- 
Theodo- ons life. As he was riding, or hunting, in the 
Younger neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown 
aIj 450 horse into the river Lycus: the spine of 

July 28. the back was injured by the fall; and he expired 
some days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign*”. His 
sister Pulcberia, whose authority had been con- 
trouled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by 
the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was una¬ 
nimously proclaimed Empress of the East; and 
the Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended 
the throne, than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by an act of popular justice. 
Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius 
was executed before the gates of the city; and 
the immense' riches which had been accunyilated 
by the rapacious favourite, served only to hasten 
and to justify his punishment*'. Amidst the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, 
the empress did not forget the prejudice and dis¬ 
advantage to which her sex was exposed; and she 

pire, must be included between the three or four years which are 
terminated, A. D. 450, by the death of Theodosius. 

“ TheodoruB the Reader (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. tom. iii. 
p. 563 .), and the Paschal Chronicle, mention the fall, without 
specifying the injury : but the consequence was so likely to happen, 
and so unlikely to be invented, that we may safely give credit to 
Nicephorus Callistus, a Greek of the fourteenth century. 

“ Pulcheriae nutd (says count Marcdlinus) suft cum avaritifc 
interemptus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge 
of a son, whose father had suffered at his instigation. 
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wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the CHAP, 
choice of a colleague, who would always respect 
the superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. 

She gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about and is suc- 
sixty years of age; and the nominal husband ofMaldan^ 
Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the Imperial ''“S 25 . 
purple. The zeal which he displayed for the 
orthodox creed, as it was established by the coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the 
grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But the 
behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after¬ 
wards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief, that he was qualified to restore and in¬ 
vigorate an empire, which had lieen almost 
dissolved by the successive weakness of two here¬ 
ditary monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and 
educated to the profession of arms; but Marcian’s 
youth had been severely exercised by poverty 
and misfortune, since his only resource, when he 
first arrived at lyonstantinople, consisted in two 
hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed 
of a friend. He passed nineteen years in the 
domestic and military service of Aspar, and his 
son Ardaburius; followed those powerful generals 
to the Persian and African wars ; and obtained, 
by their influence, the honourable rank of tri¬ 
bune and senator. His mild disposition, and 
useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, 
recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour, 
of his patrons: he had seen, perhaps he had felt, 
the abuses of a venal and opinessive administra¬ 
tion ; and his own example gave weight and 
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CHAP, ene/^ to the lam, which be promulgated for the 

XXXIV. of manners ® 

” Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c.4. Evagrius, 1. ii. c. 1. 
Theophanes, p.SO, 91 . Novell, ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom.vi. 
p. 30. The praises which St. Leo and the Catholics have bestowed 
on Mercian, are diligently transcribed by Baronins, as an encourage- 
lucnt for £uiure prince*. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila.—He is repulsed by 
Stilts and the Visigoths.—Attila invades and 
evacuates Italy.—The Deaths of Attila, JEtius, 
and Valentinian the Third. 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that wav shouIR be CJHP. 
avoided, as long as it is possible to preserve a 
secure and honourable peace; but it was lik(;wise AuiLi 
his opinion, that peace cannot be honouraI)le or e™! 
secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous 
aversion to war. This temperate courage dictated ei mv.ido 
his reply to the demands of Attila, who insolently 
pressed tlie payment of the annual tribute. The 
emperor signified to the Barbarians, that they must 
no lont'cr insult the majesty of Rome by the men¬ 
tion of a tribute; that he was disposed to reward, 
with becoming liberality, the faithful friendship 
of his allies; but that, if they should presume to 
violate the public peace, they should feel that be 
possessed troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel 
their attacks. The same language, even in the 
camp of the Huns, was used by bis ambassador 
Apollonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the pre¬ 
sents, till he had lK;en admitted to a personal inter¬ 
view, displayed a sense of dignity, and a contempt 
of danger, which Attila was not prepared to expect 
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CHAP, from the degenerate Romans \ He threatened to 
chastise the rash successor of Theodosius ; but he 
hesitated, whether he should hrst direct his in vincible 
arms against the Eastern or the Western empire. 
While mankind awaited his decision with awful sus¬ 
pense, he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ra¬ 
venna and Constantinople; and his ministers saluted 
the two emperors with the same haughty declara¬ 
tion. “Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands 
“ thee to provide a palace for his immediate recep- 
“ tion*.” But as the Barbarian despised, or affected to 
despise, the Romans of the East, whom he had so 
often vanquished, he soon declared his resolution of 
suspending the easy conquest, till he l>ad atchieved 
a more glorious and important enterprise. In the 
memorable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns 
were naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility 
of those provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by the 
state of the Western empire under the reign of 
Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, under the 
administration of ^tius^. 

:haracter After the death of his rival Boniface, ^Etius 
istration had prudently retired to the tents of the Huns ; 

f A^tms. 

' See Priscus, p. 39. 72. 

’ The Alexandrian or Paachal Chronicle, which introduces this 
haughty message, during the lifetime of Theodosius, may have an¬ 
ticipated the date; but the dull annalist was incapable of inventing 
the original and genuine style of Attila. 

’ The second book of the Histoire Critique de I’Etablissement 
de la Monarchic Fran?oise, tom. 1. p. 189—424. throws great light 
on the state of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attil|; but the 
ingenious author, the Abbd Dubos, too often bewilders himself in 
system and conjecture. 
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and he was indebted to their alliance for his safety chap. 
and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant Ian- 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon at a.. D. 
the head of sixty thousand Barbarians; and the 
empress PlacidiS confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been 
ascribed to clemency, was the effect of weakness 
or fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, 
and the Western empire, into the hands of an in¬ 
solent subject; nor could Piacidia protect the son- 
in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebas¬ 
tian*, from the implacable persecution, which 
urged him from one kingdom to another, till he 
miserably perished in the service of the Vandals. 

The fortunate /^itius, who was immediately pro¬ 
moted to the rank of patrician, and thrice invested 
with the honours of the consulship, assumed, with 
the title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the 
whole military power of the state ; and he is some¬ 
times styled, by contemporary writers, the duke, 
or general, of the Romans of tlie West. His pru¬ 
dence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave 
the grandson of Theodosius in the possession of 
the purple ; and Valentinian was permitted to en- 


* Victor ViiensU, (tie Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6. p. S. edit. Riiiiiart) 
calls him, acer contilio et streiiuus in hello: but his courage, when 
he became unfortunate, was censured as desjierate rashness; and Se¬ 
bastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet o^prcBceps (Sidon. Apollinar. 
Carmen ix. 181.). His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the Chronicles of Matcel- 
hnus and Idatius. In his distress, he was alw'ays followed by a nu¬ 
merous train; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis, 
and seize the city of Barcelona, 
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f'HAP. joy tlie peace and luxury of Italy, while the patri- 

XXXV, appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a 
patriot, who supported near twenty years the ruins 
of the Western empire. The Gothic historian in¬ 
genuously confesses, that iEtius ffas born for the 
salvation of the Roman republic*; and the follow¬ 
ing portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest 
colours, must be allowed to contain a mnch larger 
proportion of truth than of flattery. “ His mother 
“ was a wealthy and noble Italian,' and bis father 
“ Gaudentius, who held a distinguished rank in 
“ the province of Scythia, gradually rose from the 
“ station of a military domestic, to the dignity of 
“ master of the cavalry. Their son, who was en- 
“ rolled almost in his infancy in the guards, was 
“ given as a hostage, hrst to Alaric, and afterwards 
“ to the Huns; and he successively obtained the 
“ civil and military honours of the palace, for 
“ which he was equally qualified by superior merit. 
“ The graceful figure of jEtius was not above the 
“ middle stature; but his manly limbs were adrni- 
“ rably formed for strength, beauty, and agility; 
“ and he excelled in the martial exercises of ma- 
“ naging a horse, drawing the bow, and darting 
“ the javelin. He could patiently endure the 
“ want of food or of sleep; ‘and bis mind and body 
“ were alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 
“ He possessed the genuine courage, that can 
“ despise not only dangers but injuries’; and it 

* Reipublicae Romance singulariurr natus, qui superbwtn Suevo- 
runt, Francommque barbariem immensis caedibus senire Imperio 
Romano coegissot. Jornandn de Rebu» Geticis, c. 31. p. t)60. 
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“ was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or (’itAP. 
“ intimidate, the firm integrity of his son)®.” The , 
Barbarians, who had seated themselves in the 
Western provinces, were insensibly taught to re¬ 
spect the faith and valonr of the patrician .^tins. 

He soothed their passions, consulted their preju¬ 
dices, balanced their interests, and checked their 
ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he concluded 
with Genseric, protected Italy from the depreda¬ 
tions of the Vandals; the independent Britons 
implored and acknowledged his salutary aid ; the 
Imperial authority was restored and maintained 
in Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled the, Franks 
and the Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the 
field, to become the useful confederates of the 
republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as grati- His con- 
tude, iEtius assiduously cultivated the alliance of 
the Huns. While he resided in their Ifents as a Huns and 
hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed 
with Attila himself, the nephew of his benefactor ; 
and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a personal and military friend¬ 
ship, which they afterwards confirmed by mutual 
gifts, frequent embassies, and the education of 
Carpilio, the son of jEtins, in the camp of Attila. 

By the specious professions of gratitude and volun- 

* This jMjnrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, a con- 
temprary historian, known only by some extracts, which are pre¬ 
served by Gregory ofTours (I. ii. c. 8. in tom. ii. p. l63.). It was 
probably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, to magnify the 
virtues of iEtius; but he would have shewn more dtxlerity, if he 
had not insisted on hi» paienl, forgiving disposition. 
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CHAP- t&rj 3ttBchn}€nt, tbc pstricinn wight disguise bis 
apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who 
pressed the two empires with liis innumerabie 
armies. His demands were obeyed or eluded. 
When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished 
city, some vases of gold, which had been frau¬ 
dulently embezzled, the civil and military go¬ 
vernors of Noricum were immediately dis¬ 
patched to satisfy his complaints^; and it is 
evident, from their conversation with Maximin 
and Priscus, in the royal village, that the valour 
and ■ prudence of iEtius had not saved the 
Western Romans from the common ignominy 
of tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged 
the advantages of a salutary peace; and a nu¬ 
merous array of Huns and Alani, whom h^ad 
attached to his person, was employed in the 
defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these Bar 
barians ,^ere judiciously fixed in the territories 
of Valence and Orleans®; and their active ca- 

’ The embassy consisted of count Romulus; of Promolus, presi¬ 
dent of Noricum ; and of Ronianus, the military duke. They were 
accompanied by TatuDus, an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in the 
same province, and father of Orestes, who had married the daughter 
of count Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57- 65 - Cassiodorius (Variar. i. 4 .) 
mentions another embassy, which was executed by his father and 
Carpilio, the son of ^tius; and, as Attila was no more, he could 
safely boast of their manly intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

• DesertaVatenrinseurbisrura Alanispartienda traduntur. Pros¬ 
per. Tyronis Chron. in Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 639- A few 
lines afterwards. Prosper observes, that lands fn the uUtrior Gaul 
were assigned to the Alani. Without admitting the correction of 
Dubos (tom- 1 . p. 300.), the reasonable supposition of two colonies 
or garrisons of Alani, will confirm his arguments, and remove his 
objections. 
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valry secured the important passages of the CHAR 
Rh( 3 ne and of the Loire. These savage allies were 
not indeed less formidable to the subjects than to 
the enemies of Rome. Their original settlement 
was enforced with the licentious violence of con¬ 
quest; and the province through which they march¬ 
ed was exposed to all the calamities of an hostile 
invasion®. Strangers to the emperor or the repub¬ 
lic, the Alani of Granl were devoted to the ambition 
of ./Etius; and though he might suspect, that, in a 
contest with Attila himself, they would revolt to 
the standard of their national king, the patrician 
laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal 
and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundi¬ 
ans, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in The Visi- 
the southern provinces of Gaul, had gradually 
acquired strength and maturity; and the con- 
duct of those ambitious Barbarians, either in Theodoric, 
peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance '^51. 
of .(Etius. After the death of Wallia, the Go¬ 
thic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son ol 

’ See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Pancgyr. Avk 246 ) 
complains, m the name of Auvergne, his native country, 

Litorius Scythicos equites tunc forte subacto 
Celsus Aretnorico, Geticuni rapicbat m agmen 
Per terras, Arvernc, tuas, qui proxima quseque 
Discursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 

Delebant; pads falientes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint; 

Nam sociutD vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, tom. i. p. 330. 
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^AP. the great Alaric">; and his prosperons reign, of 
more than thirty years, over a turbulent people, 
may be allowed to prove, that bis prudence was sup¬ 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat 
of government and commerce; but the city was 
saved by the timely approach of^tius; and the 
Gothic king, who bad raised the siege with some 
Joss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate 
subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his subjects 
•n a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watched, 
and eagerly seized, the favourable moment of re- 

itSo. attempts. The Goths besieged 

Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces were 
invaded by the Burgundians; and the public 
safety was threatened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome On 
every side, the activity of ^tius, and his Scy¬ 
thian cavalry, opposed a 6rm and successful 
resistance. Twenty thousand Bmpjndians were 
slam in battle; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependent seat in the moun- 


Theodoric II. the son of Theodoric i., de< 
resolution of repairing, or expiating, the faults wl 
had committed. 


to Avitus his 
gratuffaiier 


Qu® nosUr peccavlt avus, quern fuscat id 
Quod te, Roma, capii.—_ 


unum. 


This character, applicable 
the^ genealogy of the Gothic 
noticed. 


Sidon. Panegyric. Avii. 50 J. 
only to the great Alarie, estabhshe* 
It'hgs, which has hitherto been un- 
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stains of Savoy". The walls of Narbonne had been CHAP, 
shaken by the battering engines, and the inbabi- 
taiits had endured the last extremities of famine, 
when count Litorius, approaching in silence, and 
directing each horseman to carry behind him two 
sacks of flour, cut his way tlirough the intrench- 
Tuents of the besiegers. The siege was immediately 
raised; and the more decisive victory, which is 
ascribed to the personal conduct of .ditius himself, 
was marked with the blood of eight thousand Goths. 

Butin the absence of the patrician, who was hastily 
summoned to Jtaly by some public or private 
interest, count Litorius succeeded to the com¬ 
mand ; and his pri sumption soon discovered, 
that far different talents are required to lead a 
wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations of 
an important war. At the head of an army of 
Huns, he rashly advanced to the gates of Thou- 
louse, full of careless contempt for an enemy, 
whom his misfortunes had rendered prudent, 
and his situation made desperate. The predic¬ 
tions of the augurs had inspired Litorius with 
the profane confidence that he should enter 
the Gothic capital in triumph; and the trust 
which he reposed in his Pagan allies, encouraged 
him to reject the fair conditions of peace, which 


" The name of Sapatidin, the origin of Sauoy, is first mentioned 
by Atnmianus Marcellinus; and two iridilary posts are asccnamcd, 
by the Notitia, within the liinits of tli it province ; a cohort was 
stationed at Grenoble in Dauphine; and Kbredunuin, or Iverdun, 
sheltered a fleet of small vessels, wliich commanded the lake ofNeuf- 
chltcl. See Valesius, Notit. Galliarum, p. i03. D'Anville, Notice 
dc I’Aiicienne Gaule, p. SB4. 579. 
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CHAP, were repeatedly proposed by the bishops in the 
Tbeodoric. The king of the Goths exhi¬ 
bited in his distress the edifying contrast of Chris¬ 
tian piety and moderation; nor did he lay aside his 
sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared to arm 
for the combat. His soldiers, animated with mar¬ 
tial and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the camp 
of Litorins. The conflict was obstinate; the slaugh¬ 
ter was mutual. The Roman general, after a total 
defeat, which could be imputed only to his unskil¬ 
ful rashness, was actually led through the streets 
of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a hostile, 
triumph; and the misery which he experienced, 
in a long and ignominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of the Barbarians themselves’I Such 
a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances were 
long since exhausted, could not easily be re¬ 
paired; and the Goths, assuming, iu their turn, 
the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would 
have planted their victorious standards on the 
banks of the Rh6ne, if the presence of yEtius 
had not restored strength and discipline to 
the RomansThe two armies expected the 

” Salvian has attempted to explain the moral goperiiment of the 
Deity; a task which may be readily performed by suppoaitig, that the 
calamities of the wicked are and those of the righteous, 

Inals. 

“-Capto terrarum darana patebant 

Litorio, in Rhodanum proprios produCere fines, 

Theudorid® fiium; nec crat pugnare necesse, 

Sed migrate Getis; rabidam trux asperat irain 
Victor; quod sensit Scythicum.sub moenibus hostem 
Imputat, et nihil est gravius, si forsitan unquam 
Vincere contingat, irepido.- Panegyr, Avit. 300, 8:c. 
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signal of a decisive action; but the generals, who ciiap. 
were conscious of each other’s force, and doubt- 
ful of their own superiority, prudently sheathed 
their swords in the field of battle; and their recon¬ 
ciliation was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, 
king of the Visigoths, appears to have deserved the 
love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and . 

’the esteem of mankind. His throne was surrounded 
by six valiant sons, who were educated with etjual 
tare in the exercises of the Barbarian camp, and in 
those of the Gallic schools; from the study of the 
Roman jurisprudence, they acquired the theory, 
at least, of law and justice; and the harmonious 
sense of Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of 
their native manners'*. The two daughters of the 
Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest 
sons of the kings of the Suevi and of the Vandals, 
who reigned in Spain and Afiica; but these illus¬ 
trious alliances were pregnant with guilt and dis¬ 
cord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death 
of an husband, inhumanly massacred by her bro¬ 
ther. The princess of the Vandals was the victim 
of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her father. 

The cruel Genseric suspected, that his son’s wife 


Sidoniua Uicu proceeds, accordiog to llie duty ol a paiiicMibi, to 
transfer the whole merit from iEtius to his miniblcr Aviiiis. 

Theodoric II. revered, in the ptrjon ol Avitiis, the ciunu ler ul 
his preceptor. 

-Mdn Roniula <luduni 

Per tc jura plarent; parvumqitc ediscerejussit 
Ad tua vcrb.a pater, docili quo prisca Maiuiiu 
t'aniiiiic niollirti Scylhicos iiulii p.ipuu mores- 

Sidon. Fanepyt. ly.s, &'e 
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CHAP, bad conspired to poison him; the supposed crime 
ptin/s/joJ by the amputation of her nose and 
ears; and the unhappy daughter of llieodoric was 
iguoininiously returned to the court of Thoulouse 
in that deformed and mutilated condition. This 
horrid act, which most seem incredible to a civi¬ 
lized age, drew tears from every spectator; hut 
Theodoric was urged, by the feelings of a parent 
and a king, to revenge such irreparable injuries. 
The Imperial ministers, who always cherished.the 
discord of the Barbarians, w'ould have supplied the 
Goths with arms, and ships, and treasures, for the 
African war; and the cruelty of Genseric might 
have been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal had 
not armed, in his cause, the formidable power of 
the Huns. His rich gifts and pressing solicita¬ 
tions inflamed the ambition of Attila; and the de¬ 
signs of vEtius and Theodoric were prevented by 
the invasion of Gaul“. 

Franks in Franks, whose monarchy was still confined 

Gaul un- to the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had 

dcr the . , 71 • , , , . , . 

Mcrovin- Wisely established the right of hereditary succes- 
giankings, in the noble family of the Merovingians'*’. 
These princes were elevated on a buckler, the 

** Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. are. Jornandes 
de Rebus Geticis, c. 34. 36. and the Chronicles of Idaiius, and 
the two Prospers, inserted in the Historians of France, torn. i. 
p. 612—640. To these tve may add Salvian de Gubematione Dei, 

1 . vii. p. 243, S44, 245. and the panegyric of Avitus, by Sido- 
niu3. 

“ Reges Crimfos se creavisse de primS, ct ut ita dicam nobiliori 
auorum faniiliH (Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. g. p. l66. of the second 
volume of the Hiaioriaiu of France). Gregjiry himself does not 
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symbol of military command''; and tbe royal CHAP. 
^ ^ •' \rwv 

fashion of long hair was tbe ensign of their birth 

and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they corah- ^.D. 

ed and dressed with singnlar care, hung down in 

flowing ringlets on their back and shoulders; 

while the rest of their nation were obliged, either 

by law or custom, to shave the binder part of 

their head; to comb their hair over the forehead, 

and to content themselves with the ornament of 

two small whiskers The lofty stature of the 

Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a Germanic 

origin; their close apparel accurately expressed 

tbe figure of their limbs; a weighty sword was 

suspended from a broad belt; their bodies were 

protected by a large shield: and these warlike 

Barbarian's were trained from their earliest youth, 


meotion the Merovingian Dame, which may be traced, howeetr, to 
the beginning of the seventh century, as the distinctive appellation of 
the royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An ingenious 
critic has deduceil the Merovingians from the great Maroboduus; and 
he has clearly proved, that the prince, who gave his name to the 
first race, was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See 
Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 52—90.'tom. 
XXX. p. 557—587. 

” TbU German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to 
Gregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Constan¬ 
tinople. From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon has deline¬ 
ated the representation of a similar cenmiony, which the ignorance of 
the age had applied to king David. See Monumens dc la .Monar- 
chie Franyoise, tom. i. Discours Prelmiinaire. 

'• Cassaries prolixa . . . crinium flagellis per terga dimissis, &c. 
See the Preface to the third volume of the Historians of France, and 
the Abbd Le Boeuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. i "— 79 .). This peculiar 
fashion of the Merovingians has been remarked by natives and Stran¬ 
gers ; by Priscus (torn. i. p. 6 O 8 .), by Agathias (tom. ii. p. 49 .), and 
by Gregory of Tours, l.iit. 10. vi. 21. viii. 10. tom. ii. p. 196 . 278.316. 
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CHAP, to run, to leap, to swim; to dart the javelin/or 
battle-axe, with unerring aim; to advance, with¬ 
out hesitation, against a superior enemy; and to 
maintain, either in life or death, the invincible 
repntation of their ancestors*®. Clodion, the 6rst 
of their long-haired kings, whose name and actions 
are mentioned in authentic history, held his resi¬ 
dence at Dispargum“ a village, or fortress, whose 
place may be assigned between Louvain and Brus¬ 
sels. From the report of his spies, the king of the 
Franks was informed, that the defenceless state 
of the second Belgic must yield, on the slightest 
attack, to the valour of his subjects. He boldly 
penetrated through the thickets and morasses of 
the Carbonarian forest"'; occupied Tournay and 
Cambray, the only cities which existed in the fifth 
century, and extended his conquests as far as the 
river Somme, over a desolate country, whose cul¬ 
tivation and populousness are the effects of more 
recent industry^. While Clodion lay encamped in 


Sec an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper oi 
the ancient Franks, in Sidonius Apollinaris (Panegyr. Majoriaii. 
fSB—2,H.); and such pictures, though coArsely drawn, liave a real 
and intrinsic value. Father DAiiiel (.Hist, de la Mtlice Franyoise, 
tom. i. p. 2—7.) has illustrated the description. 

” Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c. tout. i. p. 271, 272 . Some geogra¬ 
phers have placed Dispafgum on the German side of the Rhine. .See 
a note of the Benedictine Editors to the Historians of France, tom. ii. 

p. l66. 

” The Carbonarian wood, was that pan of the great forest ol the 
Ardennes, which lay between the Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. 
Vales. Nolit. Gall. p. 126. 

” Gregor. Turon. I. ii. c. g. in tom. ii. p. l66, 1 C 7 . Fredegar. 
Epitoin. c. 9 . p. 395. Gesta Reg. Francot. c. 5. in tom, it. p. 544 . 
Yit, St. Remig. ab Hmcinar, in tom. iii. p, 373. 
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the plains of Artois " and celebrated, with vain and CHAP. 

‘ • t • Y \.X V. 

ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, o/', 

bis sou, the nuptial feast was interrupted by the 
unexpected and unwelcome presence of jEtius, 
who bad passed the Somme at the bead of bis 
light cavalry. The tables, which bad been spread 
under the shelter of a bill, along the banks of 
'a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned; the 
Franks vvere oppressed before they could recover 
their arms, or their ranks; and their unavailing 
valour was fatal only to themselves. The loaded 
waggons, which bad followed their march, afford¬ 
ed a rich booty; and the virgin-bride, with 
her female attendants, submitted to the new 
lovers, who were imposed on them by the chance 
of war. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by the skill and activity of iEtius, might re¬ 
flect some disgrace on the military prudence of 
Clodion; but the king of the Franks soon re¬ 
gained his strength and reputation, and still 
maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom 
from the Rhine to the Soinme‘‘. Under liis 


-Franciisqua Clolo palentes 

Atrebatum terra* perv'aserat.- 

Panegyr. Majorian 212. 

The precise spot waja town, or village, called Vicus Hfletia , and 
both the name and the place qre discovered by modern geographers 
at Lens. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 24C. Longuerue, Description 
de la France, tom. ii. p. 8S. 

** See a vague account of the action in Sidonius. Panegyr. 
Majorian. 212—230. The French critics, imjiatient to establish 
their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a strong argument frotn the 
silence of Sidonius, who dares not iti.sinuate, that the vanquished 
Franks were compelled to repass the Hhiue. Dubos, tom. i. 
p. 322. 
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€IMP, mgn, and most probablj from tbe enterprising^ 
spirit of his subjects, the tbwe capitals, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects of 
hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetnal domi¬ 
nion of the same Barbarians, who evacuated the 
mins of Treves^ and Treves, which, in the space 
of forty years, had been four times besieged and 
pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her 
afflictions an the vain amusements of the Circus^. 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty 
years, exposed his kingdom to the discord and am¬ 
bition of his two sons. Merovens, the younger^®, 
was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome; he was received at the Imperial court, as 
the ally of Valentinian, and the adopted son of 
the patrician Jitins ; and dismissed, to his native 
country, with splendid gifts, and the strongest 
assurances of friendship and support. During bis 
absence, his 'elder brother had solicited, with 
equal ardofur, the formidable aid of Attila; and 
the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which 


“ Salvian (de Gubcrnat. Dei, I.vi.) ha« expressed, in vague and 
declamatory language, the misfortunes of these three cities, which are 
distinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient 
Germans, ix. 21. 

“ Priscus, in relating the contest, docs not name the two brothers; 
the second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, with 
long flowing hair (Historians of France, tom. i. p. C 07 , Cos ). The 
Benedictine Editors are inclined to believe, that they were the sons of 
some unknown king of the Franks, who reigned on thebanks of the 
Necker; but the arguments of M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de I’Aca- 
demie, tom. viii. p. 464.) seem to prove, that the succession of Clodion 
ws* disputed by his two sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, 
the father of Childeric. 
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facilitated the passage of the Rhine, and Justified, chap. 
by a specious and honourable pretence, the inva- ^ 
sion of Gaal^.i' 

When Attila declared his resolution of support- The ad- 
ing the cause of his allies, the Vandals and the 0^^’ 
Franks, at the same time, and almost in the spirit 
of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch pro¬ 
cessed himself the lover and the champion of the 
princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian was 
educated in the palace of Ravenna; and as her 
marriage might be prodnetive of some danger to 
the state, she was raised, by the title of Augusta^, 
above the hopes of the most presumptuous subject. 

But the fair Honoria had no sooner attained the 
sixteenth year of her age, than she detested the 
importunate greatness which must for ever exclude 
her from the comforts of honourable love: in the 
midst of vain and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria 
sighed, yielded to the impulse of nature, and threw 
herself into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. 

Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd language 
of imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap¬ 
pearances of pregnancy: but the disgrace of the 
royal family Was published to the world by the 


^ Under the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary . iiul 
all the sons of the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their 
share of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of M, de 
Foncemagoe, in the sixth and eighth volumes of the Memoires de 
I’Academie. 

” A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing counte¬ 
nance of Honoria, with the title of Augusta; and on the reverse, the 
improper legend of Sdut Reipubltccs round the monogram of Christ. 
Se« Ducange, Famil. Byzanlin. p. 67- 73- 
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CHAP, imprudence of the empress Placidia; who dis- 
missed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. 
The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen 
years in the irksome society of the sisters of Theo¬ 
dosius, and their chosen virgins; to whose cromi 
Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose mo¬ 
nastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils, she 
reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and 
hopeless celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange 
and desperate resolution. The name of Attila 
w^as familiar and formidable at Constantinople; 
and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of re¬ 
venge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
duty and every prejudice; and offered to deliver 
her person into the arms of a Barbarian, of whose 
language she was ignorant, whose figure was 
scarcely human, and whose religion and manners 
she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful 
eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the 
pledge of her affection ; and earnestly conjured 
him to claim her as a lawful spouse; to whom he 
had been secretly betrothed. These indecent 
advances were received, however, with coldness 
and disdain; and the king of the Huns con¬ 
tinued to multiply the number of his wives, till 
his love was awakened by the more forcible pas¬ 
sions of ambition and avarice. * The invasion of 
Gaul was preceded, aiid justified, by a fornial 
demand of the|- pincess Honoria, with a- just and 
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equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His pie- chap. 
decessors, the ancient Tanjons, had often ad- 
dressed, in the same hostile and peremptory man¬ 
ner, the daughters of China; and the pretensions 
of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of 
Home. A firm, but temperate, refusal was eom- 
nmnicated to his ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it might derive a spe¬ 
cious argument from the recent examples of Pla- 
cidia and Pulchcria, was strenuously denied ; and 
the indissoluble engagements of Honoria were 
opposed to the claims of her Scythian lover 
On the discovery of her connexion with the king 
of the Huns, the guilty princess had been sent 
away, as an object of horror, from Constantinople 
to Italy; her life was spared; Imt the ceremony 
of her marriage was performed with some oliscure 
and nominal husband, before she was immured in 
a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes and 
misfortunes, which Honoria might have escaped, 
had she not been born the daughter of an emperor^. 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the Atula in- 
learned and eloquent Sidonius, who was after- 


\ adesGauI, 
and be- 


wards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to Or- 

1C 3 H S ^ 


“ Sec Priscus, p. Sy, 40. ll might be fairl}' alleged, llial il famalcs 
could succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who had married 
the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have 
asserted her right to the Eastern empire. 

* The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by .(oruandcs, 
de Successiotie Regn. C. 97. and de Iteb. Get. c 42. p. (i74.; and in 
the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcclhnns; hut they cannot Ire made 
consistent, or probable, unless ♦ separate, by an interval of time 
and place, her intrigue with Eugenius, and her unitatiou of Attila. 
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CHAP, one of his friends, that he would compose a regnlar 

yvyu , ^ ^ 

history of the war of Attila. If the modesty of 

A.D. 481. Sidonius had not discouraged him from the pro¬ 
secution of this interesting work^^, the historian 
would have related, with the simplicity of truth, 
those memorable events, to which the poet, in 
vague and doubtful metaphors, has concisely al¬ 
luded’*. The kings and nations of Germany and 
Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, 
obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From 
the royal village, in the plains of Hungary, his 
standard moved towards the West; and, after a 
march of seven or eight hundred miles, he reached 
the conflux of the Rhine and the Necker; where 
he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to his 
ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. A troop of 
light Barbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, 
might choose the winter for the convenience of 
passing the river on the ice; but the innumerable 


” Exegcras niihi, ut proniitterem dbi, Attilae belluni stylo me 

posteris intirnaturum.coeperam scribere, sed opens arepti 

fasce perspeclo, tedult iiichoasse. Sidon. Apoll. 1. viii. epist. 15. 
p. ■246. 


-Siibito cum nipta tumuitu 

Batbaries totas iu te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugaacem Rugum comitante Gelono 
Gepida triix sequitur j Scyrum Burgundio cogit: 
Chunus, Bellonotus, Neunn, Basterna, Toringut 
Bructexus, ulvosA vel quern Nicer abluit uudd 
Prorumpit Francos. Cecidit cito Secta bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, etRhenura texuit alno. 

Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos se Belga tuo6.4>-~— 


Panegyt. Avit. 319, &c. 
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cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of forage 
and provisions, as could be procured only in a 
milder season ; the Hercynian forest supplied ma¬ 
terials for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile my¬ 
riads were pouretl, with resistless violence, into the 
Belgic provinces The consternation of Gaul 
was universal; and the various fortunes of its 
cities have been adorned by tradition with martyr¬ 
doms and miracles^. Troyes was saved by the 
merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was removed 
from the world, that he might not behold the ruin 
of Tongres ; and the prayers of St. Genevieve di¬ 
verted the march of Attila from the neighbourhood 
of Paris. But as the greatest part of the Gallic cities 
were alike destitute of saints and soldiers, they were 
besieged and stormed by the Huns; who prac¬ 
tised, in the example of Metz“, their customary 



^ The most authentic ami circumstantial account of this war, is 
contained in Jornandes (de Ileb. Geticis, c. 30—41. p. 06-—G7-.), 
who has sometimes ahrtdged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger 
history of Cassiodonus. Joruandea, a quotatton which it would be 
stipcrlluoiis to repeal, may he corrected and illustrated by Gregory of 
Tours, I. 2 . c. 6 , 6 , 7; and the Chronicles of Idatins, Isidore, and 
the two Prospers. All the ancient testimonies arc collected and in¬ 
serted in the Historians of France ; but the reader should be cautioned 
against a supposed extractfroni the Chronicle of Idatius (among the 
fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii. p. 462.), which often contradicts 
the genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 

The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged 
to connect their fables with the real history ol their own times. See 
the lives of St. Lupus, St. Anianus, the bishops of Metz, S" Gene¬ 
vieve, &c. in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. h i t, 6l5. 649 . 
tom. hi. p. 369 . 

“ The scepticism of the count de Buat (Hist, des Peupies, tom. vii 
p. 539 , 540.) cannot by reconciled with any principles of reason ■ 


<5 T! 
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CHAP, ujaxiins of war. They involved, in a promiscuoiM 

VYY V * • ^ 

massacre, the priests who served at the altar, and 
the infants, who, in the hour of danger, had been 
providently baptized by the bishop; the flourish¬ 
ing city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary 
chapel of St. Stephen marked the place where it 
formerly stood. From the Rhine and the Moselle, 
Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul; crossed the 
Seine at Auxerre ; and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. 
He was desirous of securing his conquests by the 
possession of an advantageous post, which com¬ 
manded the passage of the Loire; and he de¬ 
pended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king 
of the Alani, who had promised to betray the city, 
and to revolt from the service of the empire. But 
this treacherous conspiracy was detected and disap¬ 
pointed : Orleans had been strengthened with 
recent fortifications; and the assaults of the 
Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful 
valour of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended 
the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, 
a Inshop of primitive sanctity and consummate 
prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy 

criticism. Is not Gregory of Tours precise and jwsitivein his account 
of the destruction of Meti f At the distance of no more than an 
hundred years, could he he ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of 
the fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of 
Austrasia f The learned count, who seems to have undertaken the 
apology of Attila, and the Barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, 
parents civitatibus German!® et Galli®, and forgets, that the true 
Idatius had explicitly affirmed, plurim® civitatci effractee, among 
wliich he enumerates Metz. 
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to support their courage, till the arrival of the CHAP, 
expected succours. After an obstinate siege, the 
walls were shaken by the battering rams; the 
Huns had already occupied the suburbs; and the 
people, who were incapable of bearing arms, lay 
prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, dispatched a trusty 
messenger to observe, from the rampart, the 
face of the distant country. He retunied twice, 
without any intelligence, that could inspire hope 
or comfort; hut, in his third report, he men¬ 
tioned a small. cloud, which he had faintly de¬ 
scried at the extremity of the horizon. “ It is 
“the aid of God!” exclaimed the bishop, in a 
tone of pious confidence; and the whole multi¬ 
tude repeated after him, “It is the aid of God.” 

The remote object, on which every eye was fixed, 
became each moment larger, and more distinct; 
the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually 
perceived; and a favourable wind blowing aside 
the dust, discovered, in deep array, the impatient 
squadrons of Aitius and Tbeodoric, who pressed 
forwards to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated Ailwice. 
into the heart of Gaul, may he ascribed to his mans 
insidious policy, as well as to the terror of his ''"''go'hs 
arms. His, public declarations were skilfully 
mitigated by his private assurances; he alter¬ 
nately soothed and threatened the, Romans and 
the Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and 
Thoulouse, mutually suspicious of each other’s 
intentions, beheld, with supine indifference, the 
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CHAP, approach of their common enemy, .^tras was the 

YV'Y’y ^ 

^ sole guardian of the public safety; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction, which, 
since the death of Placidia, infested the Imperial 
palace: the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of 
the trumpet; and the Barbarians, who, from fear 
or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, 
awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, the event of 
the war. The patrician passed the Alps at the 
head of some troops, whose strength and numbers 
scarcely deserved the name of an arniy^ But on 
bis arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he was confounded 
by the intelligence, that the Visigoths, refusing to 
embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to 
expect, within their own territories, the formidable 
invader, whom they professed to despise. The 
senator Avitus, who, after the honourable exer¬ 
cise ©f the Praetorian praefecture, had retired to 
his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept 
the important embassy, which he executed with 
ability and success. He represented to Theo- 
doric, that an ambitious conqueror, who aspired 
to the dominion of the earth, could be resisted 
only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oppress. The 
lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic 
warriors, by the description of the injuries which 


—— - Vix liquerat Alpe* 

Aetius, tenue, et rarum sine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Getieom male credulus agmen 
Incassum propriis prassumens adfore caslris, 

Panegyr. Avit. 328, &c. 
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their ancestors had suffered from the Hons; whose CHAP, 
implacable fury still pursued them from the,_ ^ 
Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He atrenu- 
ousl/urged, that it was the duty of every Christian 
to save, from sacrilegious violation, the churches of 
God, and the relics of the saints: that it was the 
interest of every Barbarian, who had acquired a 
/ settlement in Gaul, to defend the fields and vine¬ 
yards, which were cultivated for his use, against 
the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. Theo- 
doric yielded to the evidence of truth; adopted 
the measure at once the most prudent and the 
most honourable; and declared, that, as the faitli- 
ful ally of i^tiusand the Romans, he was ready to 
expose his life and kingdom for the common safety 
of GauP. The Visigoths, who, at that time, were 
in the mature vigour of their fame and power, 
obeyed with alacrity the signal of war; prepared 
their arms and horses, and assembled under the 
standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with 
his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined 
several tribes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate 
between the Huns find the Romans. The inde¬ 
fatigable diligence of the patrician gradually col- 

^ The policy of Attila, of .ffilios, and of the Viiigoths, is imper¬ 
fectly described in the Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirly-si.'cth 
chapter of Jornandes. The poet and the historian were boili biassed 
by personal or national prejudices. The former exalts the merit 
and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, salus, &c.! The latter 
is anxious to shew the Goths in the most favourable light. Yet 
their agreement, when they are fairly interpreted, is a proof of their 
veracity. 
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CHAP, lected the troops of Gaol and Germany, wlio ha( 
formerly acknowledged themselves the subjects, o 
soldiers, of tbe republic, bat who now claimed tbt 
rewards of voluntary service, and tbe rank of inde¬ 
pendent allies'; , tbe Laeti, tbe Armoricans, tbe 
BreoneSj the Saxons, the Burgandians, the Sarma- 
tians, 6r Alani, the Bipuarians, and the Franks 
who follpwed Mefoveus as their lawful prince. 
Such was,lh6 various army, which, under the con 
duct of ^ius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid 
marches, to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to 
the innumerable host of AttiJa’®. 

AttiUre- On their approach, the king of the Huns irn- 
plaio# of raised the siege, and sounded a i-etreat 
Cham- recai foremost of his troops from the 

pagnf. Ml r ^ 

ptllage of a city which they had already en¬ 
tered” The valour of Attila was always guiderl 
by 'his prudence; and as he foresaw the fatal 
consequences of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, 
he repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy 
in tbe plains of Chdlons, whose smooth and level 


The review of the arthy of jEliui is madt by JiWnandes, c. 86, 
p.OCl. edit. Grot, totn.ii. p.23. of the Historijba'jOf. Fraucc, tvitlSf 
the notes of the Benedictine r^itnr. The Xot* Wrt*a promnoaous 
race of Barbarians, born or wtwaliicd ia'Ciatfl,; Riparii, of' 

•J^arii, derived their name from, their posts riveiv^e 

^ine, the'Meuae, and the Moselle ; ,lhe ^ 

iadt^tendent dries between the Seine ' A'colony of 

Suxens bad planted in the diocese of Stergundiant 

were leWed in Savoy ; and the Brevnes were a eX Rhae- 

tians, to the eaat of thedabe of CoMtanee.-ti', 

* Aurelfetiensis urbi^ ofasidio, oppCignjiS^iiTiipdft, itpa dtitpilip/ 
f. V. Sidofa. Apollin. K-viri,, E}ii%16. p. jiresewation cd" 

Orleans might easily-be tttrned'rfWMt tpiraolefobtajfeel, and foretold, 
by the holy bislwp,. 
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surface was adapted to the operations of his Scy¬ 
thian cavalry. lJut in this tuniultuary retreat, the 
vanguard of the Romans and their allies, conti¬ 
nually pressed, and sometimes engaged, the troops 
whom AttiJa had posted in the rear; the hostile 
columns, in the darkness of the night, and the per¬ 
plexity of the roads, might encounter each other 
without design; and the bloody conflict of the 
Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thousand“ 
Barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more ge¬ 
neral and decisive action. The Catalaunian fields^* 
spread themselves round Chalons, and extend, ac¬ 
cording to the vague measurement of Jornandes, to 
the length of one hundred and fifty, and the bi eadth 
of one hundred, miles, over the whole province, 
which is entitled to the appellation of a champaign 
country This spacious plain was distinguished, 
however, by some inequalities of ground; and the 
importance of an height, which commanded the 
camp of Attila, was understood, and disputed, by 
the two generals. The young and valiant Toris- 
luond first occupied the summit; the Goths rushed 
with irresistible weight on the Huns, who laboured 

* The common editioos read XCM ; but there is some authority 
of manuscripts (and almost any authority is suflicieni) for the more 
reasonable number of xvm. 

'' Chalons, or DuroXatalaunum, .ifterwards (Jalalaurti, had for¬ 
merly made a part ef the territory of Rhciins, from whence it is dis- 
lant only twenty-seven miles. See Vales. Noiit. Gall. p. 130. 
D’Anville, Notice de I'Ancicnne Ganle, p. 5!79' 

“ The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frcijneiitly mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours; and that great province, of which Rheimi 
was the capital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Notit. 
p. 1:30—123. 
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CHAP, to ascend from the opposite side ; and the pos- 
^ session of this advantageous post inspired both the 
troops and their leaders with a fair assurance of 
victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted him to 
consult his priests and haruspices. It was reported, 
that, after scrutinizing the entrails of victims, and 
scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysterious 
language, his own defeat, with the death of his 
principal adversary ; and that the Barbarian, by 
accepting the equivalent, expressed his involuntary 
esteem for the superior merit of ilstius. But the 
unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail 
among the Mnns, engaged Attila to use the expe¬ 
dient, so familiar to the generals of antiquity, of 
animating his troops by a military oration ; and his 
language was that of a king, who had often fought 
and conquered at their licad^'. lie pressed tliem 
to consider their past glory, their actual danger, 
and their future hopes. The same fortune, which 
opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to 
their unarmed valour, which had laid so many 
warlike nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved 
the joys of this mcmorahle field for the consum¬ 
mation of their victories. The cautious steps of 
their enemies, their strict alliance, and their advan¬ 
tageous posts, he artfully represented as the eflFects, 
not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths alone 

I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed 
by the historian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had ierved under 
Attila, might re|)eat his discourse to Cassiodoritis; the ideas, and 
even the expressions, have an original Scythian cast; and i doubt, 
whether an Italian of the sixth century would have thought of the 
hujus certaminis gaudia. 
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were the strength and nerves of the opposite ctlAP. 
army; and the Huns might securely trample on 
the degenerate Romans, whose close and com¬ 
pact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who 
were equally incapable of supporting, the dangers, 
or the fatigues, of a day of battle. The doctrine 
of predestination, so favourable to martial virtue, 
was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; 
who assured his subjects, that the warriors, pro¬ 
tected by Heaven, were safe tind invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the enemy; hut that the uner¬ 
ring Fates would strike their victims in the bosom 
of inglorious peace. “ I myself,” continued Atlila, 

“ will throw the first javelin, and the wretch 
‘‘ who refuses to imitate the example of his so- 
“ vereign, is devoted to inevitable death. ^ The 
spirit of the Barbarians was rekindled by the 
presence, the voice, and the example, of their 
intrepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their im¬ 
patience, immediately lormed his order of battle. 

At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre ot the line. The 
nations subject to his cm])ire, the Rugians, the 
Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bur¬ 
gundians, were extended, on either hand, over 
the ample space of the Catalaunian fields; the 
right wing M'as commanded by Ardaric, king of 
the Gepidee; and the three valiant brothers, who 
reigned over the Ostrogoths, were ])osted on the 
left to oppose the kindred tribc'i ol \ i''igoti:>,. 

The disposition ol the allies wa^ natulated by a d'i- 
ferent principle. Sangiban, the faitnles^ King o' 
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the Alani; was placed in the centre: where liis mo¬ 
tions might be strictly watched, and his treachery 
might be instantly punished. iEtius assumed the 
command of the leh, and Theodoric of the right, 
wing; while Torismond still continued to occupy 
the heights which appear to have stretched on the 
flank, and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. 
The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic wen* 
assembled on the plain of Chalons; but many of 
these nations had been divided by faction, or 
conquest, or emigration; and the appearance of 
similar arms and ensigns, which threatened each 
other, presented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their national 
manners. The attentive study of the military ope¬ 
rations of Xenophon, or Caesar, or Frederic, when 
they are described by the same genius which con¬ 
ceived and executed them, may tend to improve (if 
such improvement can be wished) the art of de¬ 
stroying the human species. But the battle of 
ChAlons can only excite our curiosity by the mag¬ 
nitude ot the object; since it was decided by the 
blind impetuosity of Barbarians, and has been re¬ 
lated by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical 
profession secluded them from the knowledge of 
military afl'airs. Cassiodorius, however, had fami- 
liary conversed with many Gothic warriors, who 
served in that memorable engagement; “ a con- 
“ flict,” as they informed hinq^flerce, various, ob- 
“ stinate, and bloody ; such as could not be paral- 
“ leled, either in the pri'sent, or in past ages.” 
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Tbc number of the slain amounted to one hundred chap. 
and sixty-two thousand, or, according to another'^' 
account, tb ree hundred thousand persons**; and 
these incredible exaggerations suppose a real and 
effective loss, sulhcient to justify tbc historian’s 
remark, that whole generations may be swept away, 
by the madness of kings, in tbe space of a single 
l)our. After tbe mutual and repeated dischaige of 
missile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia 
might signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry 
and infantry of the two armies were furiously 
mingled in closer combat. Tbe Huns, who foiigbl 
under the eyes of their king, pierced througli tiu 
feeble and doubtful centre of tbc allies, separated 
their wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whohi forci' 
against the Visigoths. As Thcctdoric rode along 
tbe ranks to animate his troops, he received a 
mortal stroke from the javelin of Andages, a nobh- 
Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. 

The wounded king was oppressed in the general 
disorder, and trampled under tbe feet of bis owm 
cavalry ; and this important death served to ex¬ 
plain the ambiguous prophecy of the hamspices. 


The expressions of Jornanilcs, or ralhcr of Cassioiloilus, .lo- 
exlrtmely strong. Bellum alrox, multiplex, immane, ptnio.ix, 
cui simile nullausquam narrat antiquitas: uhi lalia gc.sta n lei iiiitnr, 
ut nihil esset quod in viti sua conspicerc potuisu't egrepiii,., qui 
hujus miraculi privarctur aspccirt. ])uhos (lira. ('mii|'ie, tom. i. 
p. 392,393.) attempts to reconcile the l()2,0(M)nf loriiamles with ihe 
300,000 of Iilatios ami Isidore , hy supposing, lhal the laigoi numln 1 
ineluded the total dcslrucliou ol the w.ir, the cllcels of disease, the 
slaughter of the unarmed people, &c. 
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CHAP. Attila already exulted in the confidence of vic- 
valiant Torismond descended from 
the hills, and verified the remainder of the pre¬ 
diction. The Visigoths, who had been thrown 
into confusion by the flight, or defection, of the 
x\lani, gradually restored their order of battle; 
and the Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since 
Attila was compelled to retreat. He had exposed 
his {)crson with the rashness of a private soldier; 
but the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed 
forwards beyond the lest of the line; their attack 
was faintly supported; their flanks were un¬ 
guarded; and the conquerors of Scythia and 
Gennnny were saved by the approach of the night 
from a total defeat. They retired within the 
circle of waggons that fortified their camp; and 
the dismounted^ squadrons prepared themselves 
for a defence, to which neither their arms, nor their 
temper, were adapted. The event was doubtful: 
but Attila bad secured a last and honourable re¬ 
source. The saddles and rich furniture of tite 
cavalry were collected, by his order, into a funeral 
pile; and the magnanimous Barbarian had resolved; 
if his intrenehmeuts should be forced, to rush head¬ 
long into the flames, and to deprive his enemies of 
the glory which they might have acquired, by the 
death or captivity of Attila^ 


'J’tie count de Buat (Hist, dcs Peuples, See. tom. vii. p. 554 
—573.), still depending on tlie Jci/sc, and again rejecting the irue 
Idatius, has divided the defeat of Attila into two great battles ; the 
former near Orleans, the latter m Champagne: in the one, Theodoric 
was slain; in the other, he was revenged. 
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But his enemies had passed the nisrht in equal CHAP, 
disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage 
of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, till Retreat of 
he unexpectedly found himself, with a few follow- 
crs, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. In the 
confusion of a noctnrnal combat, he was thrown 
from his horse ; and the Gothic prince must have 
perished like his father, if his youthful strength, 
and the intrepid zeal of his contpanioiis, had not 
rescued him from this dangerous situation. In 
the same manner, but on the left of the line, /Etins 
himself, separated from his allies, ignorant of theii 
victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered 
and escaped the hostile troops, that u'ere scattered 
over the jdains of Chalons; and at lengtli reached • 
the camp of the Goths, which he could only for¬ 
tify with a slight rampart of shields, till the dawn 
of day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive 
within his intrenchments; and when he contem¬ 


plated the hloody scene, he observed, with secret 
satisfaction, that the loss had principally fallen on 
the Barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced 
with honourable wounds, was discovered under a 
heap of the slain ; his subjects bei^ailed the death 
of their king and father; hut their tears were min¬ 


gled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral 
rites were performed in the face oi a vaiK|uished 
enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascrib^'d the glory ol their success; 
and the new king accepted the ol)ligation of le- 
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CHAP, vengr, as a sacred portion of his paternal inhcrh 
^tance. Yet the Goths themselves were astonished 
hy the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formid¬ 
able antagonist; and their historian has compared 
Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, and 
threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The 
kings and nations, who might have deserted his 
standard in the hour of distress, were made seiiaible, 
that the displeasure of their monarch was the 
most imminent and inevitable danger. All his 
instruments of martial music incessantly sounded 
a loud and animating strain of defiance; and the 
foremost troops who advanced to the assault, were 
checked, or destroyed, by showers of arrows from 
every side of the entrenchments. It was deter¬ 
mined, in a general council of war, to besiege the 
king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his 
provisions, and to reduce him to the alternative of 
a disgraceful treaty, or an unequal combat. But 
the impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained 
these cautious and dilatory measures ; and the ma¬ 
ture policy of iEtius was apprehensive, that, after 
the extirpation of the Huns, the republic would 
be oppressed by the pride and power of the Gothic 
nation. The pfitrician exerted the superior ascen¬ 
dant of authority and reason, to calm the pas¬ 
sions, which the sori of Theodorje considered as a 
duty; represented, with seeming affection and real 
truth, the dangers of absence and delay; and per¬ 
suaded Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy 
return, the ambitious designs of his brothers, who 
might occupy the throne and treasures of Thou- 
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louse^'". After tlic departure of the Goths, and cHai‘. 
the separation of the allied army, Attila was siir- 
prised at the vast silence that reigned over the 
plains of Chalons; the suspicion of some hostile 
stratagem detained him several days within the 
circle of his waggons; and his retreat beyond the 
Ilhine confessed the last victory which was at- 
chieved in tlie name of the Western empire. 
Merovens and his Franks, observing a prudent dis¬ 
tance, and maitnifying the opinion of their strength, 
by the numerous fires which they kindled every 
night, continued to follow the rear of the Huns, 
till they reached the confines of Thuringia. 'J'he 
Tliuringians served in the army of Attila ; they 
traversed, both in their march and in their return, 
the territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps 
in this war that they c.xereiscd the cruelties', which, 
about fourscore yeais altcrwards, wtic r('\enged 
!)'/ the son of Clovis. They massacred their hos¬ 
tages, as w('ll as their captives; two hundred 
younc maidens were tortured with cx(]uisite and 
unrclentintr ratre; their bodies were torn asunder 
by wild horses, or their bones were crushed under 
the weiglit of rolling waggons; and their unhu- 
ried limbs were abandoned on the public roads, as 

JoniaHtli'S iJe Rebus Getici?, c. 41. p. 671. I he policy o( 
and the behaviour of Torisiuond, arc cxLn incly natural i 
and the patrician, according lo Gregory of lours (I. ii c. 7- p. Ih'd.) 
dismissed tlie prince of the Franks, by suggesting to him a similar 
apprcliensioi). The false Idalius ridiculously pretends, that yEliu> 

|)ai(l a clandestine, nocturnal, visit to the kings ot the I»uns and of 
tlie Visigothsj frtim each of whom he ohi.mied a brihc of ten thou* 

Mud piaci of gold, aa the puce ttf aii uiMlislurbut retreat. 
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CHAP, a preyto dogs and vultures. Such were those savage 
ancestors, whose imaginary virtues have sometimes 
excited the praise and envy of civilized ages 
Invasion Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the re- 
putation, of Attila, were impaired by the failure of 
A.D. 4st'. the Gallic expedition. In the ensuiTig spring, he 
repeated his demand, of the princess Honoria, and 
her patrimonial treasures. The demand was again 
rejected, or eluded; and the indignant lover im¬ 
mediately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded 
Italy, and besieged Aquileia with an innumerable 
host of Barbarians. Those Barbarians were 
unskilled in the methods of conducting a re¬ 
gular siege, which, even among the ancients, 
required some knowledge, or at least some prac¬ 
tice, of the mechanic arts. But the labour of 
many thousand provincials and captives, whose 
lives were sacrificed without pity, might (xeente 
the most painful and dangerous work. The 
skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted 
to the destruction of their country. The walls 
of Aquilcia were assaulted by a formidable train 
of battering rams, moveable turrets, and en¬ 
gines, that threw stones, darts, and fire'“; and 

These cruelties, which arc passionately dcplorctl by Tlieotloric, 
the still of Clovis (Gregory of Tours, 1. iii. c. to. p. IjJO ), suit the 
time and circumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in 
Thuringia was long attested by popular tradition ; and he is sup¬ 
posed to have assembled a couToultai, or diet, in the territory ol 
Eisenach. See Masrou, ix. 30. who settles with nice accuracy the 
extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from the Gothic 
tribe of the Thervingi. 

Madiiiiis oiislructis, omnibusque tormcntonim gencribns 
adhibitii. .lornandcs, c. 42. p. 678 . In the thirteenth century, the 
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the monarch of the tinns employed the forcible CHAP, 
impulse of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, to 
subvert the only barrier which delayed the con- 
fjuest of Italy. Aciuileia was at that period orre of 
the richest, the most populous, and the strongest 
of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic coast. The 
Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to have served 
under their native princes Alaric and Antala, com¬ 
municated their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still 
remembered the glorious and successful resistance, 
which their ancestors had opposed to a fferce, in¬ 
exorable Barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of 
the Homan purple. Three months were consumed 
without effect in the siege of Aquileia; till the 
want of provisions, and the clamours of his army, 
compelled Attila to relinquish the enterprize; and 
reluctantly to issue his orders, that the troops 
should strike their tents the next morning, and 
b(;^in their retreat. But as he rode, round the 
walls, ’])eusive, angry, and disappointed,he observed 
a stork, preparing to leave her nest, in one of the 
towers, and to fly with her infant family towards 
the country. He seized, with the ready penetra¬ 
tion of a statesman, this trifling incident, which 
chance had offered to superstition ; and exclaimed, 

Moguls hattcrei! the cities of China with large ciigim s.cousti acted by 
the Mahouictunis or Christians in their service, wliicli ilirew stones 
from IjO to 0t)0 pounds weight. In the ilclencc ol their counir)’, 
the Chinese used gunjxrwdcr, and even hoinlis, ahme an hundred 
vears before tiiey were known in Eurojie , yet even iho'c celestial, or 
infernal, arms were iiisuflicicnt to protect a jjaMllaiuinous nation. 

See Gaubil. Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 71. 155. l.'iT, &;c. 
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. in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic 
^ bird, so constantly attached to human society, would 
never have abandoned her ancient seats, unless those 
towers had been devoted to impending ruin and so¬ 
litude*^. The favourable omen inspired an assur¬ 
ance of victory; the siege was renewed, and |)ro- 
secuted with fresh vigour; a large breach was 
made in the part of the wall from whence the 
stork had taken her flight; the Huns mounted to 
the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeed- 
ing generation could scarcely discover the ruins ol 
Aquileia^. After this dreadful chastisement, At- 
tila pursued his march ; and as he passed, the cities 
of Altinum, Corcordia, and Padua, were reduced 
into heaps of stones and ashes. The inland towns, 
Vicenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and 
Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss ot 
their wealth ; and applauded the unusual clemency, 
which preserved from the flames the public, as well 
as private, buildings; and spared the lives of tbe 
captive multitude. The popular traditions of Co¬ 
mum, Turin, or Modena, may justly be suspected; 

" The same story is told by Jornandes, and by Procopius (de 
Hell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. p. 187. 188 ): nor is it easy to decide 
which is the original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inex¬ 
cusable mistake, in placing the siege of Aquileia qjlcr the death of 
.ffitius. 

" Jornandes, about an hundred year* afterwards, affirms, that 
Aquileia was so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appa- 
rcant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c, 42. p. 673. 
Paul. Diacon. 1. ii. c. 14. p. 78,5. Liutprand. Hist. 1. iii. c. 2. J'he 
name of Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Julii (Cividad 
del Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetian province. 
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yet they concur with more authentic evidence to chap 
prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the rich 
plains of modern Lombardy; which are divided by 
the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apennine^^ 

When he took possession of the royal palace of 
Milan, he was surprised, and oifepded, at the sight 
of a picture, which represented the Caesars seated 
on their throne, and the princes of Scythia pro¬ 
strate at their feet. The revenge which Attila in¬ 
flicted on this monument of Homan vanity, was 
liarinless and ingenious. He commanded a painter 
to reverse the figures, and the attitudes; and the 
emperors were delineated on the same canvas, 
approaching in a suppliant posture to empty their 
bags of tributary gold before the throne of the 
Scythian monarclT^ The spectators must have 
confessed the truth and propriety of the alteration; 
and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this singu¬ 
lar occasion, the well-known fable of the dispute 
between the lion and the man 


III (lobcnlting tins wor of Atlila, a war so lamoiis, imt so iin- 
known, 1 ha\( t.ikcu fov my puitlcs iwo Itanu'il Italians, 
who considcrcel tlu‘ subject with some iieculuu .ulvaiiUt^cs; Sigo- 
nius, (Jc inipeno Occulentali, 1. xiii. in his works, loin i. ji. AiKy — 
nnd Muratori, Annah (ritali.i, tom iv. p. —-jfo b'\o. 
edition. 

This anecdote may be found uiuUr two chflerciu ariich"* 
and Ko^oxof) ofthc uuscellancoiis coinpil.ition of SuuLi''. 

Leo rcspondil, humanri hoc pictnm inanu, 

Vidcres hominem dejoctum, si pingere 
Leones scirent. Api'cndix-id Phfcdruin, I'ab. xx^. 

The lion in Phxdrus very foolishly ajipcals from pictures to the am¬ 
phitheatre; and 1 am glad to observe, that tbe native taste of La 
Fontaine (1. iii. f.ible x-) has omitted this nitist lame and impoient 
conclusion. 
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CHAP. It is a sayiug worthy of the ferocious pride of 
Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot 
where his horse had trod. Yet the savage de- 
repTbik of ®troyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a re- 
Venice. public, which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, 
the art aad spirit of cowwercial industry. The ce¬ 
lebrated name of Venice, or Venetia**, was formerly 
diffused over a large and fertile province of Italy, 
from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, 
and from the Po to the Rhaetian and Julian Alps. 
Before the irruption of the Barbarians, fifty Vene¬ 
tian cities flourished in peace and prosperity: Aqui- 
leia was placed in the most conspicuous station; 
but the ancient dignity of Padua was supported by 
agriculture and manufactures; and the property of 
five hundred citizens, who were entitled to the eques¬ 
trian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest com¬ 
putation, to one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds. Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the 
adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neigh¬ 
bouring islandsAt the extremity of the Gulf, 

** Paul tile Deacon (de Gestis I^angobard. 1. ii. c. l-I. p. 78-1.) 
describes the provinces of Italy about the end of the eiglilli century. 
Venelia non solum in paucis insulis fjuas nunc Vcnetia^ dtciinus, 
constat, sed cjns terminus a Pannoniae fitiibus usque Adduam flu- 
vium protelatur. The history of that province till the age of Charle¬ 
magne forms the first and most interesting part of the V'erona Illiis- 
trata (p. 1—388.), in which the marquis Scipio Mafiit has shewn 
himself equally capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 

“ This emigration is not allested by anv contemporary evidence; 
but tile fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be 
preserved by tradition. The citmns of Aquileia retired to the Isle of 
Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus Altus, or Rialto, where the city ol 
Venice was afterwards built, &c. 
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where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of OHAP. 
the ocean, near an hundred small islands are sepa- XXXV. 
rated by shallow water from the continent, and 
protected from the waves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels ’^'. Till the 
middle of the 6fth century, these remote and 
sequestered spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a name. 

But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, tlieir 
arts and their government, were gradually formed 
by their new situation; and one of the epistles 
of Cassiodorius'', which describes their condition 
about seventy years afterwards, may be considered 
as the primitive monument of the rcpubliq. 

The minister of Thcodorie compares them, in his 
quaint declamatory style, to watcr-iowl, who had 
fixed their nests on the bosom ol the waves; and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were now reduced by mis¬ 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 


“ The topography ainl antuiuitics of the Vtactiau Islands, from 
Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, arc accurately stated in the Dlsacr- 
tatio Chorographica deItalia Medii at.vi, p. Idl — 

Gassiodor. Variar. 1. xh. epist. 21. Maffei fVcnui.i Illissirat.i, 
part i. p. 240—Sol.) has translated and c\|jlain(d this curious letter, 
in the spirit of a learned antitpiari.m .md .i l.uiliiiil "o icd, wlwt 
considered Venice as the only legitiinaie oil priiig ni il.j iiimian 
republic. He fixes the date of the epistle, ..nd conscrp.enlly the 
prefecture, of Cassiodorius, A. D. 623.; and the niarriuis’s autho¬ 
rity has the more weight, as he had prepared an edition ol his works, 
and actually puhlislied a dissertation on the true orthography ot iii' 
name. See Osservazioni Letteraire, tom, li. p. d.u .sJ'j’ 
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CHAP. Fish was the common, and almost the universal, 
XXXV. gyery rank: their only treasure consisted 

in the plenty of salt, which they extracted from 
the sea: and the exchange of tliat commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might 
be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, soon 
became alike familiar with the two elements; 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 
of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to 
Chiozza, were intimately connected with each 
other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by the 
secure, though laborious, navigation of the rivers 
and inland canals. Their vessels, which were 
continually increasing in size and number, visited 
all the harbours of the Gulf; and the marriage, 
which Venice annually celebrates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. 
The epistle of Cassiodorius, the Pnetorian pra'- 
fect, is addressed to the maritime tribunes: and 
he exhorts them, in a mild tone of authority, to 
animate the zeal of their countrymen for the 
public service, which required thenr assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 
province of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. 
The ambiguous office of these magistrates is ex¬ 
plained by the tradition, that, in the twelve prin¬ 
cipal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were 
created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by the 
same authcrttic record, which annihilates their 
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lofty claim of original and perpetual indepen- ( Hap. 
(jence^. " 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the Atiiia 


exercise of arras, were surprised, after forty years fo the 
peace, by the approach of a formidabje Barbarian, 
whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their reli¬ 
gion, as well as of their republic. Amidst the ge¬ 
neral consternation, .Titius alone %vas incapable of 
fear; but it was impossible that he should atcliievo, 
alone, and unassisted, any military exploits worthy 
of his former renown. The Barbarians who had 
defended Gaul, refused to march to the relief of 
Italy; and the succours promised by the Eastern 
emperor w'erc distant and doubtful. Since /Etius, 
at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained 
the field, and harassed or retarded the march of 
Attila, he never shewed himself more truly great, 
than at the time when his conduct uas blamed by 
an ignorant and ungrateful people''-'. It the mind 
of Valentinian had been susceptible of any gene¬ 


rous sentiments, he would have chosen ■'Uch a 
general for his example and his guide. But the 


Sec, 111 ihc sccDiiil voliiiiic of Anielot (Ic )ii Housaiie Ilisloiie 
(]ii Goueerncnient tic Vcnisie, a traMbkilioii of tlic Idinous Sijuilhnin 
This book, which has been exalted tar above its meriis, is si.uiH'd, in 
every line, with the diseiigemioua nialevolence of jjany ■ but tUe I'rin- 
eipal evidence, genuine and apnetyph.d, is brniiafil loji tie i, ind lie 
reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

•’ Sinnond ;Not. ad Sidon. Apollni. p. la-') lus publislicd a 
curious passage iroui ihv Chionicle of Prosper. .Siiila rxlniirgra- 
tis viribus, qnas in Gallia jniiaerat, Italijm iiigo o per P.miioous 
intendll; iiiliil diue nostro T.lio secundum piiorls belli operj 
lirospicicnte, See. He reproaches .l.tiiis with negleeiing to guard the 
Alps, and with a design lo abandon Italy; but ihr rash cemure may 
at least be conuterbalaiiccd by the lavonrable tesliimujie- of lilaliu 
and Isidore, 
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CHAP, timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing 
the dangers, escaped from the sound of war; and 
his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an 
impregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed 
his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach his Imperial person. 
This shameful abdication was snspended, however, 
by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes 
corrects their pernicious tendency. The Western 
emperor, with the senate and people of Romej 
embraced the more salutary resolution of depre¬ 
cating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the 
wrath of Attila. This important commission was 
accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and 
riches, bis consular dignity, the numerous train 
of his clients, and bis personal abilities, held the 
first rank in the Roman senate. The specious 
and artful character of Avienus'’®, was admirably 
qualified to conduct a negociation either of pub¬ 
lic or private interest: his colleague Trigetius 
had exercised the Preetorian praefectnre of Italyj 
and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to expose 
his life for the safety of his dock. The ge¬ 
nius of Leo®' was exercised and displayed in the 

See the original portraits of Avienus, and his rival Basilius, 
delineated ami contrasted in the epistles (,i. 9 . p. 22 .) of Sidonius. 
He had studied the characters of the two chiefs of the senate ; but 
he attached himself to Basilius, as the more solid and disinterested 
friend. 

The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one 
hundred and fortyK)ne original epistles, vyhich illustrate the eccle¬ 
siastical history of his long and busy pontificate, from A. D. 440, to 
46i. See Dupin, Biblioth 6 jue Ecclesiastique, tom. iii. part li. 

p. 120 — 165 . 
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public misfortanes; and he bas deserved the appcl- chap. 
lation of Great, by the successful zeal wilii Which 
he laboured to establish his opinions and his autho¬ 
rity, under the venerable names of orthodox faith 
and ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman ambas¬ 
sadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, as be 
lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding 
Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake 
Benacns® and trampled, with his Scythian cavalry, 
the farms of Catullus and Virgil^ The Barbarian 
monarch listened with favourable, and even respect¬ 
ful, attention; and the deliverance of Italy was 
purchased by the immense ransom, or dowry, of 
the princess Honoria. The state of his army might 
facilitate the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their 
martial spirit was relaxed by the warmth and indo¬ 
lence of a warm climate. The shepherds of the 
North, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and 
raw flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use 
of bread, of wine, and of meat, prepared and sea¬ 
soned by the arts of cookery; and the progress of 


-tardis ingens ubi flexibu* errat 

Mtadlu, et teneri preetexu arundine ripas 

Anne laciis lantos, te Lari maxime, tcque 
Fluclibus, et fremitu assurgens Benaee marine. 

“ The marquis Mafiei (Verona Illustrata, |jart i. ti:'). 136. 221. 
part ii. p. 8.6.) has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting 
topography. He places the interview of Attila and St. Leo near 
Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at llie'conflux of the lake and- 
river; ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful peninsula of 
Sarmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgiij in the village of Bandes, 
precisely situate quftsesubducere colies ineipiunt, where the Veronese 
Itills imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. 
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CHAP, disease revenged in some measure the injuries ui 
the Italians'^. When Attila declared liis resolution 
of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of 
Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as \ve!l 
as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long sur¬ 
vived the conquest of tlie eternal city. Ilis mind, 
superior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors; nor could he escape the influence of su¬ 
perstition, which had so often been subservient to 
his designs^. The pressing eloquence of Leo, his 
majestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited the 
veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the 
Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced the Barba¬ 
rian with instant death, if he rejected the prayer of 
their successor, is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome miglit 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has 
been represented by the pencil of Raphael, and tli(‘ 
chissel of Algardi'^ 


Si statim infeslo agmine urbeni peliissent, grande discriincn 
esset: sed in V'enetil quo fere traclu llalia mollisbuua Cbt, ips& boli 
coelique clenicntii robur elanguit. Ad hoc panis usb caniisquc 
coctae, et dulcedme vini niiligatos, &c. This passage of Florns 
(iii. 3.) is still more applicable to the Huns than to the Cimbri, and 
it may serve as a commentary on the celestial ])lagne, with which 
fdatius and Tsidore have afflicted the troops of Attila. 

“ The historian Prisons had positively mentioned the eflecl 
which this example produced on the mind of Attila. Jornandes, c. 
42 . p. 673. 

“ The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican; the basso (or perhaps 
the aho) relievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. Peter i.sre 
Dubos, Reflexions sgr la Poesie et sur la Peinture, tom. i. p. Sit). 
Jeo.). Baronius (Aimal..Eccles, A. D. 4S2. N“ 57, 58.) Iiravely 
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Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, 
• he ihrcateiiod to return more dreadful, and more 
iiiij)lacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, were 
not delivered to his ambassadors within the time 
stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean while, 
Attila relieved liis tender anxiety, by adding a beau¬ 
tiful maid, whose name was lldico, to the list of 
his innumerable wives'’k Their marriage was cele¬ 
brated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his 
w'ooden [)alace beyond the. Danube; ami the mo¬ 
narch, oppressed with wine and sle<-p, retired, at a 
late hour, from the bancpiet to the nuptial bed. llis 
attendants continued to res]ject his pleasures, or his 
repose, the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the 
u’misnal silence alarmed their fears and suspicions; 
and, after attempting to awaken Attila by loud 
and repeated cries, they at length broke into the 
royal apartment. They found the treml)!iiig 
bride sitting by the bedside, hiding liei face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during 


CHAP. 

XXXV. 


Tlie death 
of Attila, 
A.D.463. 


!U3tau)5 the truth of llu- apparition ; which is rejected, however, hy 
the most learned and pious Catholics. 

" Attila, ut Priscus histoncus refert, cxtinclionis sunc tempore, 
puellain lldico nomine, decoram valde, sibi matrimoniuni post innu- 
merabilcs uxores . . • sociaiis. Jornandes, c. 49 p (i.h!, t)84. He 
afterwards adds (c. 50. p. 680.) Filii Attila?, quorum per licenliam 
libidinis poene jiopulus fuit. Polygamy has been established among 
the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wires is regulated 
only by their personal charms; and the laded matron prepares, with¬ 
out a murmur, the bed which is destined for her blooming rival. 
But m royal families, the daughters of Kh.ins communicate to theh 
sons a prior tight of inheritance. See Genealogical History, p. 4()t). 
407, 408. 
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CHAP, the night® An artery had suddenly burst; apd " 
Attila lay in a snpine posture, he was suffocated 
by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a 
passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into the 
lungs and stomach. His body was solemnly ex¬ 
posed in the midst of the plain, under a silken 
pavilion ; and the chosen squadrons of the Huns, 
wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted 
a funeral song to the memory of a hero, glorious 
in his life, invincible in his death, the father of his 
people, the scourge of his enemies, and the terror 
of the world. According to their national custom, 
the Barbariaqs cut off a part of their hair, gashed 
their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed 
their valiant leader as he deserved, not with the 
tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. 
The remains of Attila were inclosed within three 
coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately 
buried in the night: the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave; the captives who had 
opened the ground were inhumanly massacred; 
and the same Huns, who bad ind dged such ex¬ 
cessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and intem¬ 
perate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their 
king. It was reported at Constantinople, that 


“ The report of her gu\U reached Constantinople, where it ob¬ 
tained a very diflerent name; and Marcelliiius observes^ that the 
tyrant of Europe was slain in the rjight by the hand, and the knife, 
of a woman. Corneille, who has adapted the genuine account to 
hk tragedy, describes the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, 
and Attila exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

———S’il ne veut a’arreter (Jus Hood), 

(Dit-il) on me payeia ce qui m’en ra coutef. 
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on the fortunate night in which he expired, Mar- chap. 
x:ian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken > 
asunder: and the report may be allowed to prove, 
how seldom the image of that formidable Barba¬ 
rian was absent from the mind of a Roman em¬ 
peror^. 

The revolution which subverted the empire of Destruc- 
the Huns, established the fame of Attila, whose 
genius alone had sustained the huge and disjointed 
fabric. After his death, the boldest chieftains as¬ 
pired to the rank of kings ; the most powerful 
kings refused to acknowledge a superior; and the 
numerous sons, whom so many various mothers 
bore to the deceased monarch, divided and disputed, 
like a private inheritance, the sovereign command 
of the,nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold 
Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace of this 
servile partition; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepidae, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct 
of three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies 
to vindicate the rights of freedom and royalty. In 
a bloody and decisive conflict on the banks ot the 
river Netad, in Pannonia, the lancc of the Gepidae, 
the sword of the Gotlis, the arrows of the Huns, 
the Suevic infantry, the light arms of the Hcruli, 
and the heavy weapons of the Alani, encountered 
or supported each other; and the victory of Ar¬ 
daric was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty 


® The curious circumstances of the death and/uneral of Attila, 
are related by Jornandes (c. 19. p. 683, 684,685.), and were pro¬ 
bably transcribed from Priscus. 
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C'll \l’ thousand ol his (’iiornics. I'dlac, tin* eldest son of 
Attilii' lost his life aiid('rov,n in the ineinorahle 
lutlle of Nc’tad; Ins earlv valour had raised him 
to tile throne of the Aeatzires, a Seythian peoiile, 
whom he subdued; and his father, who loved the 
superior merit, would have envied the death, of 
Ellac' '. Ilis brother Den^dsieb, with an army ot 
Iluns, still formidable in their dij^lit and rum, 
maintained his ground above iilteen vi ars on the 
banks of the ])anul)e. 'I’lii' palace ot Atlila, with 
the old eounlrv of Daeia, from the Carpathitm hilL 
to till' JMixine, Ix'eame the seat of a new power, 
wliieh was ('ii'ettal by Ardarie, king of the Gepida?. 
ThePannouian eouijnests, from Vienna to Sirmium, 
were, oeeupied by the Ostrogoths; and the settle¬ 
ments of the trihes, who had so bravely asserted 
tlieir native freedom, were irregularly distiilmled, 
according to 1 he metisure of their respective strength 
Surrounded and ojipri'ssed hv the multilude ol liis 
father's slaves, the kingdom of Den^isieh was eon- 
bned to the eireh' ol Ins waggons; f;is desperate, 
courage urged him to inv'ale the Ivistern emjure; 
he fell in battle; and luN head, ignominiously ex¬ 
posed in the l]ij)|)odrome, exiiihited a grateful 
spectacle to the people of (Jonstantinople. Attila 
had foudiv or supei-stitiouslv believiai, tliat Irnae, 

"" See .toi n.miles, ile Ivelun ( a hee. ,V.i p lii..'), ihS 7 , (iCs. 
Mis (lisliiiclioM nC il)c ii.'itioii,il ariie e ciiriem.^ and mipnriant Aain 
ibi adiiiiraiiibim rcni luisc 'jpci i,k'ii nitii, ubi ct riK ii cm: (ii'icli-, 
piignanlciii (tuthiini case farcim i;i, (,', pi-Liii'. iii'iiincr' 'imruii. 
cvinct.i Ic!,! fr.mm^ileiii, .Sucvian e'di', Iliiiii'.uiii s.i-itta jr.csanierc 
,\l.mmn ^ra\i, llc-ruliini !c\i, arni.uui.'i, .iciriii insliticrc 1 ,1111 no: 
prreialy lulornicd of ilu :ilii ilioii ol ilie inxi Ncl.'il 
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ilic yininiiest of his sons, wa* destined to perpe- ci! \t'. 
.tuatc tlie "loi'ir> ot his r;uT. 'FIk' character of ^ 

that prince, vvho attempted to iiioderat(' tiie rash¬ 
ness of liis brotlier Deiitrisich, was more suitable 
to the declining condition of tlie [lun.s; and Irnac, 
with his subject hordes, retired into the lieart cd' 
the Less('r Scvtliia. 'Flo'y were soon overwhelmed 
bv a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors had formerly 
discovered. 'Fhe (h'ou<i'(‘n, or Avares, whose resi¬ 
dence is assigned hy the Greek writei's to the 
shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes; 
till at length the Igours of the North, issuingirom 
the cold Siberian regions, which produce tlie most 
valuable furs, ,s])rcad themselvc.s over the desert, 
as far as the Boristhenes and tlu' Caspian gates; 
and hnally extinguished the empire ol the Huns''. 

Such an evauit ought contribute to the safety v'jl.nuni- 
ol file Ivtstern em])ire, under the reign of a prince 
who conciliated the friendship, without i'orfeiting iMincwn 

1 l» 1 • 1> I ' .IllUJ', 

the ('stcem, of tin' Barbarians. Imt tlie emperor .\ i) 
of the West, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, 
who had reached his tliirty-lifth year without at- 
tainintt tlie ai^e of reason or courage, ahttsed this 
a])parent sccuritv, to undermine, tiic fonndatien-. ol 
his own throne, I)\ tiu: murder of the patrician 
ykhiu.s. From the instinct of a base and jealous 

'rwo iniidtni Insloruiis liu\c thrown iniii li insv li:;!aiiii iln 
nun and (In I'lon ol the (iii|nrL’ ot Alula. M. (“ Inial, hy hi Ij- 
horioui .',ud u.uuilc diligence (^loni. v.n |i. a—■! in—oi,'); ,nid 
-M dc ( hnaii.'. hy hi> o.U.iouhn.ir. 1, i.nu lulg" .a lie > hinese lam 

aifii Avritcio. S::i: lii''!, (Icv ll'iiC) 'om. it. ,.l > .tl'R 
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CHAP, mind, he hated the man who was universally celc- 
brated as the terror of the Barbarians, and the sup¬ 
port of the republic; and his new favourite, the 
eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the 
supine lethargy, which might be disguised, during 
the life of Placidia"', by the excuse of filial piety. 
The fame of ^tius, his wealth and dignity, the 
numerous and martial train of Barbarian followers, 
bis powerful dependents, who filled the civil offices 
of the state, and the hopes of his son Gaudentius, 
who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the empe¬ 
ror’s daughter, had raised him above the rank of a 
subject. The ambitious designs, of which he was 
secretly accused, excited the fears, as well as the 
resentment, of Valentinian. .^tius himself, sup¬ 
ported by the consciousness of his merit, bis ser¬ 
vices, and perhaps his innocence, seems to have 
maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. 
The patrician offended his sovereign by an hostile 
declaration; he aggravated the offence, by com¬ 
pelling him to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty 
of reconciliation and alliance; be proclaimed his 
suspicions, lie neglected his safety: and from a 
vain confidence that the enemy, whom he despised, 
was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly 

Placidia died at Rome, November 27 , A. D. 4,';0. She was 
buried at Ravenna, where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated 
in a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The empress 
received many compliments from the orthodox clergy; and St. 
Peter Chrysologus assured her, that her zeal for the Trinity had been 
recompensed by an august trinity of children. See Tdlemont, Hist, 
des Emp. tom. vi. p. 240. 
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ventured his person in die palace of Rome. Whilst 
he urged, perliaps with intemperate veliemeuce, 
the marriage of his son ; Valentinian, drawing his 
sword, the first sword he had overdrawn, plunged 
it in the breast of a general rvho had saved his 
empire; his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously 
struggled to imitate their master; and ydiitius, 
pierced with an hundred wounds, fell dead in the 
royal presence. Ikiethius, the Praetorian prcefect, 
was killed at the same moment; and before the 
event could be divulged, the principal friends of 
the patrician were summoned to the palace, and 
separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated 
by the specious names of justice and necessity, 
was immediately communicated by the emperor 
to his soldiers, his subjects, and bis allies. The 
nations, who were strangers or enemies to /Etius, 
gem'rously deplored the unworthy fate of a hero: 
the Rarbarians, who had been attached to his 
service, dissembled their grief and resentment: 
and the public contempt, w’hich had been so 
long entertained for Valentinian, was at once con¬ 
verted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such 
sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a palace; 
yet the emperor was confounded by the honest 
reply of a Roman, whose approbation he had not 
di.sdained to solicit. “ I am ignorant, .Sir, ot your 
“ motives or provocations; I only know, that you 
“ have acted like a man who cuts oft his right 
‘ hand with his Icft'V’ 

’’ Aetium Plariclus inacldMt bciinvir aiiictu, a the expression oi 
^idonub tPinc^Yr A'C. iSy ). The poei knew the wnriti, ami 
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( HAP. The Inxiii y of Rome seems to have attiaeOd 
the lonj:; and freiiiient visits of Valentinian; who 
nnd ra- was Consequently more despised at Rome tlian in 
Wife of Ally other part of his dominions. A repuhlican spirit 
Maxinms. ,vag r,»vived in the senate, as their antho 

rity, and even tlicir supplies, became necessary for 
the support of his feeble "overnmenl. 'rite stalely 
demeanour of an hereditary monarch offended theii 
pride; and the pleasures of Valentinian wt ie injn 
lions to the peace and honour ol nolile taniilies. 
Tile birth of the empress Eudoxia was ctjnal to liis 
own, and lier charms and tender affection deserved 
those testimonies ot love, which her inconstant 
husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Ani- 
ciau family, who had been twice consul, was pos- 
■sessed of a chaste and beautiful wife; In r obstinate 
resistance served only to irritate ibe (h’sires ol Va¬ 
lentinian; and he resolved to accouqilish them,, 
cither by stratagem or force. Deep gaming was 
one of the vices of the court; the emperor, who, bv 
chance or contrivance, had gained from,Maximus a 
considerable sum, uncourteously exacted his ring 
as a security for the debt; and sent it by a trusty 
messenger to his wife, with an order, in her hus¬ 
band’s name, that she should immediately attend 
the empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting tvife of 
Maximus was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial 
palace; the emissaries of her impatient lover con¬ 
ducted her to a remote and silent bed-chamber; 

w.ib not intlimd to flaller a niini.stcr who h.td l[]|iuc(l oi dispuicco 
Aviliis and Majorian, the successive heroes of Ins sung. 
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and Valentiuiun violated, without remorse, the (Hap. 
laws ol hospitality. Her tears, when she returned , 

home; her deep affliction; and her hitter reproaches 
aj^ainst a husband, whom she considered as the 
accomplice of his (jwn shame, excited Maximus to 
a just reveiii^e; the desire of revenge was stimu¬ 
lated by ambition; and he might reasonably aspire, 
by the free suffrage of the Roman senate, to the 
throne of a detested and despicable rival. Valen- 
tinian, who supposed that everv human breast was 
devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, 
liad imprudently admitted among his guards several 
domestics and followers ol Auius. Two of these, 
of Barbarian race, were persuaded to execute a 
sacred and honourable duty, by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron ; and their in¬ 
trepid courage did not long expect a fava)urable 
moment. Whilst Valcntinian amused himself m 
the field of Mars, ivith the spectacle of some mili¬ 
tary sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn weapons, dispatched the guilty Ileraelius, 
and stabbed the emiierur to the heart, without the <'* 
least opposition troni liis nauierou^' train, win* nian, 
seemed to rejoice in tin; tyrant's de;ith. Such was 
the fate of Valcntinian the Thirdthe last Uo- 


With rygartl to tlu'tausc .Mill t ii'■'uni''lan< oe '-I i!i‘' ‘IcaLlis ii! 
aiitl VatL'iiUiiiaii, our iitloriiulRiii tiark aiu! lunnilt'ci Pj't- 
cojtius {.(11 iW'll. \’aiRlal. I i, c. 4. \> ISO, '■ lAtuilous 

wriior tor iht (\rutb which |)rccctli hib own uicinor). narr.tli\r 
uiubl thcrcioro l)c supjilitxi aud t’orrtcii'd liy or 'st\ ChroiticltA, 
iiuu(‘i)( which wcio copuposed in Home nr llaly, and whir li can otilv 
expresb, lu bio'kcn m'uU'IU'C'-, i(k pnj'Uiar ruinoure, a'; ihejMverr cou- 
t evFi.l to Gaul, Sjj.uu, AInra. C on--Uiituio[ilc, oi AU xoiulria, 
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CHAP, man emperor of the family of Theodosias. He 
faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his- 
cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the 
gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which alle¬ 
viate, in their characters, the want of spirit and 
ability. Valentinian was less excusable, since he 
had passions, without virtues: even his religion 
was questionable ; and though he never deviated 
into the paths of heresy, he scandalized the pious 
Christians by his attachmect to the profane arts of 
ma^ic and divination. 

Symptoms As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, it was 

andTum. opinion of the Roman augurs, that the tuvlvc 

'cultures, which Romulus had seen, represented the 
i-uclcc centuries, assigned for the fatal period of his 
city"’. Th is prophecy, disregarded perhaps in the 
season of health and prosperity, inspired the people 
w'ith gloomy apprehensions, when tlie twelfth cen¬ 
tury, clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was 
almost elapsed’*'; and even posterity must acknow¬ 
ledge with some surprise, that the arbitrary imer- 

” This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted 
by Varro, in the xviiith book of his Antiquities. Censorinus, tie Die 
Natali, c. 17. p. 90, 91. edit. Havercamp. 

According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire 
A.D. 447 . but the uncertainty of the true ®ra of Rome might allow 
some latitude of anticipation nr delay. The [Xiels of the agc,Clau(liaii 
(tic Bell. Gelico, 2G5.) and Sidonius (in Panegyr. Avit. S.ly.), may 
be admitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Jam reputant aniios, interceptoque volatd 
Vulturis, incidunt |)rnperati8 ssecula metis. 

Jam prope fata tui bissciias Vuluiris alas 
linplcbant; scis naniqiie Inos, scis, Roma, laliores. 

Sec Dubos, Hist. Criiiquc, tom. i. p.Slu—dlG. 
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pretation of an accidental or fabulous circumstance, chap. 
has been seriously verified in the downfal of the 
Western empire. But its fall was announced by a 
clearer omen than the flight of vultures: the Ro¬ 
man government appeared every day less formi¬ 
dable to its enemies, more odious and oppressive 
to its subjects'^ The taxes were multiplied with 
the public distress; ceconomy was neglected in 
proportion as it became ncce.ssary; and the in¬ 
justice of the rich shifted the unetjual burden from 
themselves to the people, whom they defrauded of 
the indulgences that might sometimes have alle¬ 
viated their misery. The severe inquisition, which 
confiscated their goods, and tortured their jMusons, 
compelled the subjects of Valcntinian to prefer 
the more simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly 
to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the 
vile and abject condition of mercenary servants. 

They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambi¬ 
tion of mankind. The Armorican provinces of 
Ganl, and the greatest part of Spain, were 
thrown into a state of disorderly independence, 
by the confederations of the Baganda' ; and tiie 
Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom 
they had made’®. If all the Barbarian coii- 

Tlic fih'ii bonk of Salvian is filicd will) pjiliclu' l.iinciUations, 
anil vilumciii iiivccavcs. Ills iuiinodcrjlc freedom senes 10 |)ro%e 
the weakness 'C 'veil as the rorrn|>lion, of the Itnoun enveriinient. 

Ills hook was publisher! after tlie loss of.Vines (A.O.‘IJ'i. , and 
before Atlila’s war (A.P). dal / 

■' The Bagaiidai of bpaiii, who roupht pitched bjulcs "ith tin 
Itonian troops, are re[)catedly mentioned in the Chronicle of hlaiiuj. 
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('ll \l'. (|uerors had been annihilated in the same honr, 
XWV. total destruction would not have restored 
the empire of the West; and if Rome still 
survivijd, she survived the loss of freedom, of 
virtue, and of honour. 

Salvian lias described ihcir distress and rebellion in very forcible lan¬ 
guage. Itaque nonien civiuin Romanonim . . . nunc uhro re|n.t> 
dioUir ac fugitur, nec vile tamen sed eliam abominabiie pa'iie babetnr 
.... lit bine esi ut etiani hi qui ad Barbaros non conluginnt, Bar- 
bari laincri esse cogunlur, scilicet ut cst jtar? inagna Ilispanornin, i i 

non minima Galloriun.De Bagaudis nunc mihi sernio csl, qin 

per malos indices ft cruenlos spoliali, afflicii, nccati postqujni jns I{u- 
inantc libeilatis amiserant, ciiain honorem Koiiiaiii noinini'' juictD 

denim.Vocamiis rebelled, A’oeamns perditos qnos c-'^r ci'n.- 

puliiims enuiinosus. Do Gubernat. Dei, 1, v. p. 158, 15<). 
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Sack of Rome ht/ Genseric, Kinc; of the Vandals.— 

His ?iai'al Depredations.—Succession of the last 
Emperors of the JVest, Maximus, Avitus, Mqjo- 
rian, Severas, Anthemius, Oli/hrius, Glpccrius, 

Nepcss, Augustulus .— Total Extinction of the 
IVcstcrn Empire.—Reign of Odoaccr, the first 
Barbarian King of Italy. 

The loss or desolutioii of the provinces, honi the 
ocean to the Alps, impaired the plory and i;reat- 
ness of Rome; Inu- internal ])rosperity wiis irre- ^ ^ 
trievahly destroyed by the separation of Africa, the Wm- 
The rapacious Vandals confiscated tin* jtatrimonial 
estates of the .s('nators, and intercepted the ret;nlar j'' 
subsidies, which relieved the poverty, and encon- 
rag^ed the idleness, of the ])leheians. Ihe distress 
of the Romans was soon a^^ravated l)y an uriex 
peeted attack ; and the province, s(» ioni: cultivated 
for their use by industrious and obedient s\d)jects, 
rvas aimed against them by an andiitious Barba¬ 
rian. The Vandals and Alani. who followed the 
successful standard of (icnseric, had aciniired a 
rich and fertile territori'. which stretched along tlu' 
coast above ninety days journey from Tangier tr> 
Tripoli; l)nt their narrow limits were pres.^ed and 
confined, on either side, by tli. sandy desert and 
the Mediterranean. The diseowry and con(|uest 
of the Black Jiations. that might dwell beneath the 
VOL. VI. t' 
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CHAP, torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambition 
of Genscric: but he cast his eyes towards the sea j 
he resolved to create a naval power, and his bold 
resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance. The woods of mount Atlas afforded 
an inexhaustible nursery of timber; his new sub¬ 
jects were skilled in the arts of navigation and 
ship-building; he animated his daring Vandals to 
embrace a mode of warfare w'hich would render 
every maritime country accessible to their arms; 
the Moors and Africans were allured by the hopes 
of plunder; and, after an interval of six centurii^s, 
the fleets that issued from the port of Carthage 
again elaimed tlie empire of the Mediterranean. 
The success of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, 
the sack of Palermo, and the freejuent descents on 
the coast of Lucania, awakened aud alarmed th(‘ 
mother of Valfentinian, and the sister of Theodo¬ 
sius. Alliances were formed; and armaments, ex¬ 
pensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the de¬ 
struction of the common enemy; who reseiwed 
his courage to encounter those dangers which his 
policy could not prevent or elude. The designs 
of the Roman government were repeatedly baffled 
by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, and ap¬ 
parent concessions; and the interposition of his 
formidable confederate the king of the Huns, re¬ 
called the emperors from the conquest of Africa to 
the care of their domestic safety. The revolutions 
of the palace, which left the Western empire with¬ 
out a defender, and without a lawful prince, dis¬ 
pelled the aj)preheusions, and stimulated the avu- 
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rice, of Genseric. He immediately equipped a chap 
numerous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tyher, about three 
months after the death of Valentinian, and the 
elevation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 

The private hfe of the senator Petronius Maxi- The cha- 
mus was often alleged as a rare example of hu- of” 
man felicity. His birth was noble and illusti'ions, 

Maxi- 

since he descended from the Anician family; his mus, 
dignity was supported by an adetjuate patrimony March^fy’ 
in land and money; and these advantages of for¬ 
tune were accompanied with liberal arts and decent 
manners, which adorn or imitate the inestimable 
gifts of genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace 
and table Avas hospitable and elegant. Whenever 
Maximus appeared in p\ihlic, he was surrounded 
by a train of grateful and obsequious clients": and 
it is possible that among these clients, he might 
deserve and possess some real friends. His merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and se¬ 
nate : he thrice exercised the office of Praetorian 
prefect of Italy; he was twice invested with the 
consulship, and he obtained the rank of patrician. 

These civil honours were not incompatible with 


' Sidonius Apollinari' coni|joit^cl ihe iliirteenlli cpisile of th>; se¬ 
cond boot, to refute the iwradqyt of Ins iriend herr. inis, who enter¬ 
tained a sinpilar, tl.ough generous, onthnsiasin (or the drxejscd 
emperor. Tins epistle, with some indulgence, may claim the praise 
of an elegant composition; and it thrown, much lighi on the Ciiarac- 
tei of Maximus. 

“ Clientum, pricn.i, pediseqiia, circumfusa, ]x;pulosilas, is the 
train which Sidonins himself (I. i. epist.q.j assigns to another aeiuiot 
of consulai rank 
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CHAP, the enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity; his hours, 
according to the demands of pleasure or reason, 
were accurately distributed by a water-clock; and 
this avarice of time may be allowed to prove the 
sense which Maximus entertainetl of his own hap¬ 
piness. The injury which he received from the 
emperor Valentinian, appears to excuse the most 
bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher might have re¬ 
flected, that, if the resistance of his wife had been 
sincere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it 
could never be restored if she had consented to the 
will of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesi¬ 
tated, before he plunged himself and his countrv 
into those inevitable calamities, which must follotv 
the e.xtinetion of the royal house of Theodosius. 
The imprudent Mtiximus disregarded these salu¬ 
tary considerations; he gratified his resentment 
and ambition; he saw the bleeding corpse ofW 
lentinian at his feet; and he heard himself siduted 
h^mperor by the unanimous voice of the senat' 
and people. But the day of his inauguration was 
the last day of his happiness. He was imprisoned 
(such is the lively ex])res8ion of Sidonius) in the 
palace; and after passing a sleepless night, he 
sighed that he had attained tlic summit of his 
M'ishes, and aspired only to descend from the 
dangerous elevation. Ojqjrcssed by the weight 
of the diadem, he communicated his anxious 
thoughts to his friend and quaestor Fulgen- 
tius; and when he looked back with unavail¬ 
ing regret on the secure pleasures of his fornua 
life, the emperor exclaimed, 0 fortunate Danio- 
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‘•' vies', thy reign began and ended with tlie same cHaI' 
dinni'ra well-known allusion, which Fulgentius 
ah('rward8 repeated as an instructive lesson for 
princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three His death, 
months. His hours, of which he had lost the fui!^ 
command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or 
terror, atid his throne was shaken by the seditious 
ot the soldiers, the people, and the confederate 
Harbarians. nie marriage of his son Palladius with 
the eldest daughter ot the late cinjteror, might tend 
to establish the hereditary succession of his family; 
but the violence which he olfered to thi^ eni|)ress 
Eudoxia, could proceed only from the blind im¬ 
pulse of lust or revenge. His own wile, the cause 
oi these tragic events, harl been seasonabiv re 
moved by death; and the widow of Valenfinian 
was compelled to violate her decent mourning, pei- 
haps her real grief, and to submit to the embraces 
of a presumptuous usurju'r, whom she susjtected 
as the assassin ol her deeeased husband. These 
suspicions were soon justified by the indiscreet con¬ 
fession of Maximus himself; and he wantonly j)ro- 
voked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was 
still conscious that slit' dt'seendtd from a line ol 
emperors. From the East, however, Eiulo.via 

’ Districtiis cnsij cm jii|'cr imiii.t 
(Vn icc pendet, iinn SiruliT ihpr< 
niilccni fl.ibnr.ilniiit saporeiii ; 

Non avium ('itlianvque canlu- 
SomiHiin veduccnl. Horai. ( Nrm. iii 1 

vidonuu concludes las letter with ih' smiy n! Danioclei, winch 
Cicero (Tusculan. v, 20, 21.t had 30 inimitably tuiiL 
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CHAP, could not hope to obtain any effectual assistance: 
her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead; her. 
mother languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and 
exile; and the sceptre of Constantinople was in 
the hands of a stranger. She directed her eyes 
towards Carthage; secretly implored the aid of 
the king of the Vandals; and persuaded Genscric 
to improve the fair opportunity of disguising his 
ra])acious designs by the specious names of honour, 
justice, and compassion^. Whatever abilities Maxi¬ 
mus might have shewn in a subordinate station, he 
was found incapable of administering an empire; 
and though ho might easily have been informed of 
the naval preparations which were made on the 
opposite shores of Africa, he expected with supine 
iiidiffercnce the approach of the enemy, without 
adopting any measures of defence, of negociation, 
or of a timely retreat. When the Vandals dis¬ 
embarked at the mouth of the Tyl)er, the emperor 
was suddenly roused from his lethargy by the cla¬ 
mours of a trembling and exasperated multitude. 
The only hope which presented itself to his asto¬ 
nished mind was that of a precipitate flight, and 
he exhorted the senators to imitate the example of 
their prince. But no sooner did iPlaximus appear 
in the streets, than he was assaulted by a shower of 

' Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, liv.igr.us, Idatliis, 
Marcellinus, &c the le.irned Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. 
p. 249.) doubts the reality of this invitation, atid observes, with great 
truth, “ Non si puo dir tjuanto sia facile il popolo a sognare e spacciar 
“ voci false." But his argument, from the interval of time and pi,ice, 
IS extremely feeble. The ftgs which grew near Carthage were pro¬ 
duced to the seitate of Rome on the third day. 
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stones: a Roman, or a Burgundian, soldier, claimed CHAP, 
the honour of the fir.st wound; his mangled body 
was ignominiously cast into the Tyber; the Ro¬ 
man jx'ople rejoiced in the punishment which they 
had inflicted on the author of the public calami¬ 
ties ; and the domestics of Eudoxia signalized 
their zeal in the service of their mistress ^ 

On the third day after the tumult, Geiiscric Sack of 
boldly advanced from the port of Ostia to the Jj,”'Van- 
gates of the defenceless citv- Instead of a sally 

r. I • ■ A. I).45.s 

of the Roman youth, there issued from the gates .luneis— 
an unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop 
at the head of his clergy". Tlie fearless sj)irit of 
Leo, his authority and eloquimce, ugdbi mitigated 
the fierceness of a Barbarian con(|ueror: tlie king 
of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and 
to exempt the captives from torture; and although 
such orders were neither seriously given, nor 
strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious 
to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his 
country. But Rome and its inhabitants weic 
delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and 


’ - - - Infidoqiic tibi Burginidio ibictii 
Piitorquet trepiilaj maclatidi priiicijiis iras. 

Sidon. ill P.iiirgyr, AmI. 44.’ 

A remarkable line, which msimiales that Rome and Maxiiuiii wcie 
belrayed by iheir Rurgimdiaii iiiercen.irics. 

'' The apparent snecess of pope Leo may bejuaificil by Pro«per, 
and the liniona Mucelkn.-, but the improbable nolion of li.uonius 
(A. 1 ), tab. N" lb.), iliji Gcnseric 'p.ired the three apoatolu'.rl 
chnrrhcs, i8 not coniricnauced e\en I’y the donbiliil it'ilmiony ol 
the Ai/'fi Penitjicahs. 
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CHAP. Moors, whose blind passions revcnirecl the ininries 
of Cartilage. The pillage lasted fourteen days. 
and nights; and all that yet remained of jmhlic 
or private wealth, of saered or jirofane tr(>asnr(', 
was diligently transported to the vessels of Gen- 
seric. Among the spoils, the splendid relics of 
two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited 
a memorable examjde of the Ancissitudes of hnman 
and divine things. Since the al)olition of Paganism, 
the Ca})itol ha<l been violated and abandoned; yet 
th(' statues ot tin' gods and heroes n'cre still re¬ 
spected, and tin* curious roof of gilt bronze was 
reserved for the rapacious hands of Genserich 
The holy instruments of the JeAvish worship'^, the 
gold table, and the gold candlestick with seven 
bnmches, originally framed according to the par¬ 
ticular instrnctions of God himself, and Avhich 
were placed in the sanctuary ot his tem])le, had 
been ostentatiously displayed to the Roman peo})le 
in the trium])h of Titus. Tliey Avcre afterwards 
depositf'd in the temple of Peace: and at the end 


’ The |)rofuaioii of ('atiilus, the first who gilt the roof of the 
Capitol, was not universally approv&l fPhu- Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 
18.) ; hut it was iar exceeded by the emperor’s, and the cx'enial 
gilding of the temple cost Domilian 12,000 talents (2,400,0001.). 

The expressions of Claudius and Kutilius p/ure OTc/of/! (p)rttr/a . . . . 

Jas/lgiu astris, and cortfundunlque vugos deluhra micanlia visu'i) niani- 
fatly prove, that this splendid covering was not removed cither by 
the Christians or the Goths (see Donatiis, Roma Antiqua, I. ii. c. f). 
p. 125 ). It should seem that the roof of the Capitol was decorated 
with gilt statuc.s, and chariots drawn by four horses. 

’ Hie cnrioiis reader may consult the learned and accurate trea¬ 
tise of Hadrian Reland, de Spoliis Tempi! Hierosolyniilani in Arch 
litiano Roma? conspicuis, in 12mo. Trajecti ad Rlicnum, 171(). 
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t)P four hundv('(l Ncars, the s])oil8 of Jcrnsaleiii CHAP, 
.were tiaiisforrod from Romo to Carthat^c by 
Barbarian wlio derived his origin from the shores 
of the Baltic. These ancient monnm(‘nts micht 
attract the notice of curiosity, as well as of ava¬ 
rice. But the Christian churches, enriched and 
adorned by the jirevailing superstition of the 
times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacri¬ 
lege; and the ])ious liberality of })oj)e Leo, who 
melted six silver vas('s, the mft of Constantiiu', 
each of ;ui hundred pounds weight, is an evidence 
of the damage which he attemj)t(‘d to repair. In 
the forty'-five years, that had elapsed since the 
Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxurv of Rome 
u ere in some nu'asurc restored; and it Avas difh- 
cult either to ('sca])e, or to satisfv, the avarice of 
a conejneror, whojmsscssed leisure to collect, and 
shi])s to trans])ort, tim wealth of the capital. The 
Imperial ornaments of the ])alace, the magnificent 
furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of massy 
])late, were accumulated with disoixCrly ra]unc: 
the gohl and silver amounted to several tlioiisand 
talents; yet even the brass and copper were labo- 
rionslv removed. Endoxia herself, who advanced 
to meet her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed 
the imjuaidence of her own conduct. Slii‘, was 
rudely stripjied of her jew'els ; and the unfortunate 
empress, with her two daughters, the only sur¬ 
viving remains of the great nieodosius, was 
compelled, as a captive, to follow the haughty 
Vandal; who immediately hoisted sail, and re¬ 
turned with a prosjierous navigation to the jioil 
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('HAP. of Carthage^*. Many thousand Romans of both 
XXXVI. gexes, diosen for Some useful or agreeable qnali- 
fications, reluctantly embarked on board the fleet 
of Gehseric; and their distress was aggravated by 
the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the division of 
the booty, separated the wives from their hus¬ 
bands, and the children from their parents. The 
charity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage'”, was 
their only consolation and support. He generously 
sold the gold and silver plate of the church to pur¬ 
chase the freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery 
of others, and to assist the wants and infirmities 
of a captive multitude, whose health was impaired 
by the hardships which they had suflered in their 
passage from Italy to Africu. By his order, two 
spacious churches were converted into hospitals; 
the sick were distributed in convenient beds, and 
hberally supplied with food and medicines; mid the 
aged prelate repeated his visits both in the day and 
night, with an assiduity that suipassed his strength, 
and a tender sympathy which enhanced the value 
of his services. Compare this scene with the field 
of Camiae; and judge between Hannibal and the 
successor of St. Cyprian”. 

' The vessel which transported the relics of the Capitol, was the 
only one of the whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigotled 
sophist, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might have 
rejoiced, that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the sea. 

“ See Victor Vitensis, de PersecuL Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. II, 10. 
edit. Ruinart. Deogratias governed the church of Carthage only 
three years. If he had not been privately buried, his corpse would 
have been torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 

" The general evidence for the death of Maximus, and the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals, is comprised in Sidonius (Pantgyr. Avit. 
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The deaths ol lathis and Valentinian had re- CHAP. 


.lax(;d the ties which held the Barbarians of Gaul 
ill jieace and subordination. The sea-coast was i he em- 
infested by the Saxons; the Alenianni and the [uj™ 


Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Seine; 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate 


more extensive and permanent conquests. The 
emperor Maximus relieved himself, by a judicious 
choice, from the weight of these distant cares; he 
silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to 


the voice of fame, and promoted a stranger to the" 
general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus'", 
the stninger, whose merit was so nol)ly rewarded, 
desceiuh'd from a wealthy and honourable family 
in the diocese of Auvergne. Tlie convulsions of 
the times urged him to embrace, with the same 
ardour, the civil and military jirofessions ; and the. 
indefatigable youth blended the studies of litera¬ 
ture imd jurispmdencc ^rith the exercise of arms 
and hunting. Thirty years of his life were laud¬ 
ably spent in the public service; he alti'rnately dis¬ 
played his talents in war and negociation ; and the 
soldier of .Sttius, after executing the most iiiipor- 
tiint embassies, was raised to the station ol Pi'its- 


torian praifcct of Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus 
excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of 


441—450.), Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. e. 4, 5. |). lR8, 189. 
and I. II. c. 9 . p. £55.), Evagriiis (1. ii. c. 7 .), Jnrnaiulcs (dc Ileb. 
(icLicis, c. 45. p. 677 .), and tbe Chronicles of Idaiiiis, Prosjier, Mar- 
Cflljiius, and Theophanes, under the proper year. 

’’ The private life uiid elevation ol Avitus mint be dediicpil, with 
lieciiining suspicion, from the panegyric pronounced by Sidoiini. 
Apoliinaris, his subject, and liis son-in-law. 
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CHAP, repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, which 

XXXVI. possessed in the neighbourhood of Clermont.- 
A copious stream, issuing from the mountain, and 
falling headlong in many a loud and foaming-cas¬ 
cade, discharged its waters into a lake about two 
miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly seated 
on the margin of the lake. The baths, the poilicocs, 
the summer and winter apartments, were adapted 
to the purposes of luxury and use; and the adja¬ 
cent country afforded the various prospects of 
woods, pastures, and meadowsIn this retreat, 
where. Avitus amused his leisure with hooks, rural 
spprts, the praeticc of husbandry, and the society 
of his friends he received the Imperial dijdoina, 
which cmistituted him master-general of the ca¬ 
valry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the mili¬ 
tary command; the Barbarians suSpended their 
fury; and whatever means he might emjrloy, w hat- 
cver concessions he might be forced to make, the 
people enjoyed the benefits of actual tranrpiillity. 
But the fate of Gaul depended on the Visigoths ; 

’’ Afier the example of the younger Pliny, Sidoniiis (1. ii. c. 2 .) 
lias laboured the florid, prolix, and obscure description of his villa, 
which bore the name (Avitacum), and had been the property of 
Avitus. The precise situation is not ascertained. Consult liowever 
the notes of Savaron and Sirmond. 

'* Sidonius (1, ii. epist. 9 .) has described the country life of tlie 
Callic nobles, in a visit which he made to his friends, whose estates 
were in the neighbourhood of Nismes. The morning-hours were 
spent in the sphansterium, or tennis-court; or in the library, which 
was furnished with Latin authors, profane nnd religious; the lornier 
for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice served, 
at dinner and supper, with hot meat, (boiled and roast) and wine. 
During the intermediate time, the company slept, took the air on 
horseback, and used the warm bath. 
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and the Roman general, less attentive to his dig- 
•nitv than to the jniblic interest, did not disdain to 
visit Thoulouse in the character of an ambassador, 
lie was received with courteous hospitality by 
Theodoric, the king of the Goths ; but while Avitus 
laid the foundations of a solid alliance with that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelli¬ 
gence, that the emperor Maxima? was slain, and 
that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A 
vacant throne, which he might ascend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition ; and the 
Visigoths were easily persuaded to support his 
claim by their irresistible sufl’rage. They loved the 
person of Avitus ; they respected his virtues; and 
they w-ere not insensible of the advantage, as well 
as honour, of giving an emperor to the West. The 
season was now approaching, in which the annual 
assembly of the seven provinces Avas held at Arles ; 
their deliberations might perhaps be influenced by 
the presence of Tlieodoric, and his martial bro¬ 
thers ; but their choice would naturally incline to 
the most illustrious of their countrymen. A\ itus, 
after a decent resistance, accepted the Imperial 
diadem from the representatives of Gaul; and his 
election was ratified by the acclamations ot the 
Barbarians and provincials. The formal conse nt ot 
Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited and 


CHAP. 

XXXVI. 


A.D. 4.55. 
August 15. 


Seventy lines of panegyric (.605—675.J which describe the 
imporlunity of Theodoric anil of Gaul, struggling lo orcrcoine the 
modest teluct 4 .nce of A\Uns, are blown away liy three words ol an 
honeM blstoriats^ Roinanum amhiaut Imperioni (tlreg. runni l.n 
c. I 1, in tom. ii. p. 168.). 
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CHAP, obtained: bat the senate, Rome, and Italy, though 
humbled by their recent calamities, submitted with 
a secret murmur to the presumption of the Gallic 
usurper. * 

Character Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for 
rfcjdng ^ the purple, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by the 
the Visi- murder of his elder brother Torismond; and he jus- 

goths, . •' 

A. D. tified this atrocious deed by the design which his 
453 — 466 . preJeegggor had formed of violating his alliance 
with the empire Such a crime might not be in¬ 
compatible with the virtues of a Barbarian; but the 
manners of Theodoric were gentle and humane; 
and posterity may contemplate without terror the 
original picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius 
had intimately observed, in the hours of peace and 
of social intercourse. In an epistle, dated from the 
court of Thoulouse, the orator satisfies the curi¬ 
osity of one of his friends, in the following descrip¬ 
tion’^ ; “ By the majesty of his appearance, Theo- 
“ doric would command the respect of those who 
“ are ignorant of his merit; and although he is bom 
“ a prince, his merit would dignify a private sta- 
“ tion. He is of a middle stature, his body ap- 
“ pears rather plump than fat, and in his well- 


kidore, archbishop of Seville, who was himself of the blood 
royal of the Goths, acknowledges, tmd almost juaiifiee (Htst. Goth, 
p. 718.) the crime which their slave Jornandes had basely dissembled 
fc. 48. p. 678.). 

This elaborate description (.1. i. ep. ii. p. 2—7.) was dictated 
by some political motive. It was designed for the public eye, and had 
been shewn by the friends of Sitkmius, before it was inserted in the 
collection of his epistles. The first b^ok was published separately. 
See Tillenaont, Memoires Eccles, tom. xvi. p. 264. 
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•• proportioned limbs agiUty is united with mnscu- CH aP^ 
‘f lar streneth'". H you examine his countepance,, 

“ YOU will distinguish a high forehead, large shagp 
“ Eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 
a srt of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that 
- blushes more frequently from modesty than from 
“ an^er. The ordinary distribution of his tune, as 
“ far'^as it is exposed to the public view, may be 
concisely represented. Before day-break, he re- 
pairs, with a small train, to his domestic chaind, 

“ where the service is performed by the Arian 
“ clergY; but those who presume to mterjiret his 
“ secret sentiments, consider this assiduous devo- 
“ tion as the effect of habit and policy. The rest 
“ of the morning is employed in the administration 
‘^of hiB kingdom. His chair is surrounded by 
“ some mUitary officers of decent aspect and beha- 
“ viour: the noisy crowd of his Barbarian guards 
“ occupies the hall of audience; but they arc not 
» pennitted to stand within the veils or curtains, 
“that conceal the couacil-chamber from vulgar 
“ eves The ambassadors of the nations arc sue- 
“ cesrively introdneed: Theodoric lUtem witli al- 
“ teotion, answers them with discreet brevity, and 
“ either announecs or delays, according to t ii na 
<■ tore of their bosmess, his final resolntmii. Aboot 
“ eight (the second hour) he riso. troin I® 

“ and visits, either his treasury, or his sla j (S. 

.. 1 have buppfe.ed 

Sidonie,, had frequented the markets tvhere naked slave, were 
posed to sale (Duboa, Hist. Critique, tom. t. p.404.). 
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('HAP. “ lie chuses to hunt, or at least to exercise hiniseil 
horseback, his bow is carried by a favourite 
youth; but when tb(' game is marked, he bends 
“ it with his own hand, and seldom misses the oh- 
“ject of his aim: as a king, he disdains to bear 
“ arms in such ignoble warfare; but as a soldier, 
“he would blush to accept any militai 7 servici* 
“ which he could perform himself. On common 
“ days, his dinner is not different from the tepast 
“ of a private citizen; but every Saturday, many 
“ honourable guests are invited to the royal table, 
“ which, on these occasions, is served with the 
“ elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
“the order and diligence of Italy’I The gold 
“ or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight. 
“ than for the brightness and curious workman- 
“ ship: the taste is gratified without the help of 
“ foreign and costly luxury; the size and number 
“ of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict 
“ regard to the laws of temperance; and the re- 
“ spectful silence that provails, is interrupted only 
“ by grave and instructive conversation. Aft('r 
“ dinner, Theodoric sometimes indulges himself 
“ in a short slumber; and as soon as he wakes, 
“ he calls for the dice and tables, encourages his 
“ friends to forget the royal majesty, and is de- 
“ lighted when .they freely express the passions, 
“ which are excited by the incidents of play. At 
“ this game, which he loves as the image of war. 


” Videas ibi clegantiatn Gracam, abuiulantiam Gallicanam, cele- 
riiateni lulani; publicani pompatn, privatam Jiligeiitiem. rfgiaiii 
iliiciplinam. 
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‘‘ he alternately displays his eagerness, his skill, cH.'tP. 
“ his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he 
“ loses, he laughs; he is modest and silent, if he 
“ wins. Yet, notwithstanding this seeuiihg iri- 
“ difference, his courtiers choose to solicit any 
“ favour in the moments of victory; and I 
“ myself, in my applications to the king, have 
“ derived some henefit from my lossesAbout 
“ the ninth hour (three o’clock) the tide of bu- 
“ sincss again returns, and flows incessantly till 
“ after sunset, when the signal of the royal sup- 
“ per dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants 
“ and pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar 
“ repast, buffoons and pantomimes are some- 
“ times introduced, to divert, not to offend, the 
“ company, by their ridiculous wit: but female 
“ singers, and the soft effeminate modes of music, 

“ are severely banished, and such imtrtial tunes as 
“ animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone 
“ grateful to the ear of Theodoric. lie retires 
“ from table; and the nocturnal guards are im- 
“ mediately posted at the entrance of the treasury, 

“ the palace, and the private apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged iiuetpt. 
Avitus to assume the purple, he offered his per- 
son and his forces, as a faithful soldier of the A. I).456. 


Tunc etiaw ego aliquid ob<ecriturus teliciter Miiror, el inihi 
tabula peril ut causa salvclur. Sidoiiius of Auvergne wj. tint a sub¬ 
ject of Theodoric; but he might be compelled in siilitil eiilier justice 
or favour at the court of Thoulouse. 


VOL. VI. 
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CHAP, reptiblic'^'. Tlie exploits of Theodoric soon con- 

tliiit lie bad not degenerated front 
the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After tlie 
estahlishrncnt of the (xoths in A((nitain, and the 
passaije of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, who 
had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired to the 
confinest of JSpain, and threatened to extinguish 
the feeble remains of the Roman dominion. The 
provincials of Carthagena and Tarragona, afflicted 
by an hostile invasion, rej)rcsent('d their injuries 
and their apprehensions, (.'ounl Fronto was dis¬ 
patched, in the name of tiie ('inperor Avitus, with 
advantageous ofl'ers of peace and alliance; and 
Theodoric interposed his weiglity mediation, to 
declare, that, unless liis brotiu r-in-law, the king 
of the Suevi, immediately retired, he should I)v' 
obliged to arm in the cause of justice and of Rome. 
‘‘ Tell him,” re])lied tiie haughty Rechiarius, “ that 
“ I despise his friendship and his arms; hut that 
“ I shall soon try, whether he will dare to expect 
“ my arrival under the walls of'nioulouse.” Such 
a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold 
designs of his enemy; he passed the Pyrenees at 
the head of the Visigoths; the Franks and Bur¬ 
gundians served under his standard; and though 
he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avitus, 
he privately stipulated, for himself and his suc- 

Theodoric himself had given a solemn and volnntary promise 
of fidelity, which was understood both in Gaul and Spam. 

—-—-Romae sum, le duce, Amicus, 

Principe te, Miles. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Ami. 511. 
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cessors, the absolute possession of the Spanish CHAP, 
•conquests. The two armies, or rather the 
nations, encountered eacii other on the bqnks of 
the river Urbicus, about twelve miles from As- 
torga; and the decisive victory of the Goths ap¬ 
peared for a while to have extirpated the name and 
kingdom of the Suevi. From the held of battle 
Theodoric advanced to Braga, their metropolis, 
which still retained the splendid vestiges of its 
ancient commerce and dignityHis entrance 
was not polluted with blood; and the Goths re¬ 
spected the chastity of their female captives, more 
especially of the consecrated virgins: but the 
greatest part of the clergy and people were made 
slaves, and even the churches and altars were con¬ 
founded in the universal pillage. The unfortu¬ 
nate king of the Suevi had escaped to one of the 
ports of the ocean; but the obstinacy of the winds 
opposed his flight: he was delivered to his im¬ 
placable rival; and Reebiarius, who neither de¬ 
sired nor expected mercy, received, with manly 
constancy, the death which he would probably have 
inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or 
resentment, Theodoric carried his victorious arms 
as far as Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, 
without meeting any resistance, except from the 


“ Qusque slim pelagi jactalse Bracara dives. 

Ausoii. de Claris Urbihus, p. 245. 

From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evident that the navi¬ 
gation from the ports of Gallicia to the Mediterranean was known 
and practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered 
along the coast, without daring to lose themselves in the Atlantic. 
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CHAP, miraculous powers of St. Eulalia; but lie was 
stopped in the full career of success, and recalled 
from Spain, before he could provide for the secu¬ 
rity of his conquests. In his retreat towards the 
Pyrenees, he revenged his disappointment on the 
country through which he passed; and, in the 
sack of Pollentia and Astorga, he shewed himself 
a faithless ally, as well as a cruel enemy. Whilst 
the king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished 
in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had ex¬ 
pired ; and both the honour and the interest of 
Theodoric were deeply wounded by the disgrace 
of a friend, whom he had seated on the throne of 
the Western empire'^, 

Avituj^is The pressing solicitations of the senate and 
A. D.46t), people, persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his 
Oit. i6, r^gijgnce at Rome, and to accept the consulship 
for the ensuing year. On the first day of January, 
his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his 
praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses; but 
this composition, thoogli it was rewarded with a 
brass statue seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion, either of genius or of truth. The poet, 
if we may degrade that sacred name, exaggerates 
the merit of a sovereign and a father; and his 
prophecy of a long and glorious reign was soon 

^ This Sucvic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of 
Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria b'lavia, was himself a spectator and a 
sulferet. Jornandes (c. 44 . p. 675, 676 , 677 .) has expatiated, with 
pleasure, on the Gothic victory.' 

In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan's library, 
among the statues of famous writers and orators, Sidon. Apoll, I, ix. 
epial. 16. p. 284. Carm. viii, p. 350 ., 
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conti’Hdil'ted by tbc event. Avitus, at a time CHAP, 
when the Iirrperial dignity was reduced to a pre- ■ 
einjnencc of toil and danger, indulged himself in 
the pleasures of Italian luxury: age had not ex¬ 
tinguished his amorous inclinations; and he is 
accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungene¬ 
rous raillery, the husbands whose wives he had 
seduced or violated^. But the Romans were not 


inclined, cither to excuse his faults, or to ac¬ 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts ol the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each othei'; and the stranger of Gaul was the ob¬ 
ject of popular hatred and contempt. The senate 
asserted their legitimate claim in the election ol 
an emperor; and their authority, which had been 
originally derived from the old constitution, was 
again fortified by the actual weakness of a declin¬ 
ing monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might 
have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or per¬ 
haps inflamed, by the count Ricimer, one of the 
j)rincipal commanders of the Barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter -of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was 
the mother of Ricimer; but he was descended, 
on the father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi''’; 


“ Luxuriose agere voleiis a senaioribus projectus esl, is the con¬ 
cise expression of Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. xi. in loin. ii. p 1(58.). 
An old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. f)19.) menlions an indecent jest o( 
Avitus, which seems more a|)plicalle to Rome than to Trevtw 

Sidoniiis (Panepyr. Anthem. .SO?, &c.) praises tlic royal hirth 
of Ricimer, the lawful heir, a.s he chusci to insinuate, both of the 
(rothic and Sucvic kingdoms. 
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CHAP, his pride, or patriotism, might be exaspei'ated by 
^ misfortunes of his countrymen; and he obeyed, 

with reluctance, an emperor in whose elevation he 
bad not been consulted. Mis faithful and im¬ 
portant services against the common enemy ren¬ 
dered him still more formidable^; and, after de¬ 
stroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, 
which consisted of sixty gallies, Ricimer returned 
ill tiiuinph with the ajipellation of the Deliverer 
ot Italy. Me chose that moment to signify 
to Avitus, that his reign was at an end ; and the 
feeble emperor, at a distance from his Cothic 
allies, was compelled, after a short and unavailing 
struggle, to abdieate the purple. liy the cle¬ 
mency, however, or the contempt, of Ricimer", 
he was permitted to descend from the throne, to 
the more desirable station of bishop of Placentia; 
but the resentment of the senate was still unsatis¬ 
fied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced the 
sentence of his death. He fled towards the 
Alps, with the humble hope, not of arming the 
Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person 
and treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of 
the tutelar saints of Auvergne ■’'*. Disease, or the 

^ See the Chronicle of Idatius. .Tornaiides (c. xliv. [1.07(1.) stylus 
him, with some truth, virum egregium, et pcnc tunc id luh.i ad ex- 
crciuim singularem. 

Parcciis innocentiae Aviti, is the compassionate, but contump- 
tuous, language of Victor Tummnunsis (m Chron. apud Scaiigcr 
Enseb.). In another [dace, he calls him, vir totius simpliciiatis. 
'1 his commciKhtion is more humble, hut it is more solid and sincere, 
than the [iraises of Sidonius. 

^ 11 c sullcred, as it is supposed, in the [lersecutum of [Diocletian 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v. p. 279. 696.). Gregory ol 
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Iiand of the executioner, arrested him on the road ; CHAP, 
yet his rcrnaiiis were decently transported to Brivas, 
or Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed 
at the feet of his lioiy patron Avitus left oidy 
one daughter, tlie wife of JSidonius Apollinaris, 
who inherited the patrimony of his father-in-law ; 
lamentinir, at tlie same time, the disappointment of 
his ])uhhe and private expectations. Ilis resent¬ 
ment ]n ompted him to join, oi'at least to eonnte- 
nanee, the measures of a rebellious faction in Oani; 
and the poet had contracted some guilt, uhieh it 
was incunthent on him to e.xpiate, hya new'tril)ute 
of Hattery to the snceecding emperor 

Tlie successor of Avitus presf'iits the welcome‘ 

* ^ RHCl c!c . A- 

diseoverv of a great and heroic character, such as hdh of 
sonietinies arise in a degeneiate age, to vindicate 
the honour of the huniaii species. Tln^ empc'ror 
Majorian has deserved the [jraises of his eoiifem- 

Toiirs, iu^ |)iciiliar votary, liav (li.ilicalccl to ilif glory of Julian 
the Martyr, .u. ctiilrc hook ((lo tiloiia Marlyruni, 1- il. iti .Max. 

Bihliot. Patriiiii, loiii.M. |i M'il.—syt.l, in wliivh ho ulales about 
fill',' looh'-h inirat'lo'i perlornicd by hi.s nlica. 

■’ (irt'gory of Toiira (I. it. c. xi. p. la ronci-r. hut cotrcrl, 
tn till’rvigri ot hiv cumurymati. J’lie words ol Idaiiii “ t.ui I iiii- 
pcrio, carri ct \ lift," svi iii to imply, that tho (loath ol AviUi-- w.is 
violent, hut it niiist itave been secret, ^iiiee I'.vagrius (l.ii. c.7 i 
could suppose, lliat he died of the |ilague. 

” Altera iiiOileX'-t appeal to the oxaniplcs oi his brethren, ' irgil 
•in'l Horace, Sidoniiis honestly trmiesses the dehl, and proiiiise.v 
payment. 

Sic inihi divcr'O nuper suh Marie cadeiili 
Jnsslsti pl.ieido Victor ut essein ai imo. 

Serviat ergo tihi '.ervjti hiigii.t pootse, 

Atque meat vit* lau^ lua sit pretiuin. 

Sidon. Apoll. ('arm. iv, p. 3 (ih 
See Diibo!, Hist, Critique, toin.i. p. 44P, Xc 
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CHA1>. porarif's, aiul of posterity; and these praise’^ may ho 
XXXVI gt,-oiigly expressed in the words of a judicious and 
disinterested historian : “ "J’hat he was gentle to his 
“ subjects; that he was terrihle to his enemies; and 
“ that he excelled in inry virtue,«//his predecessors 
“ who had reigned over the Romans' Such a 
testimony may justify at least the panegyric of Sido- 
nius; and wc may acr|aiesce in the assurance, that, 
altliough the ohsef[uious orator would have flatter¬ 
ed, with equal zeal, the most worthless of princes, 
the extraordinary merit of his object confined him, 
on this occasion, within the bounds of truth’'. 
Majorian derived his name from his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theo¬ 
dosius, had commanded the troops of the Illyrian 
frontier. IL? gave his daughter in marriage to 
the father of Majorian, a respectable ofliccr, who 
administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and 
integrity ; and generously preferred the friendshij) 
of Tuius, to the tempting offers of an insidious 
court. His son, the future emperor, who was 
educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 
from his early youth, intrepid courage, pnanaturc 

The wonls of I’rocn|iius (Icserie lo bo tr.iijscribcii : c:?-, f-i, - 

iuyiTTflirTci, T«; TTaijroTf t'w^uaiwv p’tpcin/.tVACTCJ; f'pfT'i Tcr.-r . 

and aflorwards, arr:- ti fiv, ei( t»c vuvms uirpic; ytyaw;, t! T 3 i; 

Tu^ rrcAfuioEu; (dc Jioll. Vandal. 1. 1. 0. 7- p. ipd.) ; a ronci^o but coni- 
jjrclieiiMve dermitKin of royal tirtue. 

Till' I’.niogyric was prnnnimcod ,ii i.vons before the cud of the 
year 451!, ululclhe empetor wjs still enii.uil It lias more art than 
utimis, and more labour than -n. ’f'-e urnaments are false or trnial ; 
the espies.,ion is feeble and pridix ; .nid Suloniiis wants ihe .skill to 
exhibit the piincipal fii^re m a strong and distinct light. The put ate 
life of M.ijorian oceupics alioul two hundred Itnes, l(i7—tJO.'i. 
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wisdom^ and unbounded liberality in a scanty lor- CtlAl'. 
tune. He followed the standard of z^itius, contri- 
buted to his success, shared,and soinetiuies eclipsed, 
his glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the pa¬ 
trician, or rather of his wife, who forced him to 
retiio I'roin the serviceMajorian, after the 
death of y^itius, was recalled, and promoted ; and 
his intimate connection with con^t Ricirncr was 
the immediate step by which he ascended the throne 
of the Western empire. During the vacancy that 
succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious 
Barbarian, whose birth excluded him from the 
Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the title of 
Patrician ; resigned, to his friend, the conspicuous 
station of master-general of the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry; and, after an interval of some months, con¬ 
sented to the unanimous wish of the Romans, 
whose favour Majorian bad solicited l>y a recent 
victory over the Alemanni ”. He was invested with 
the purple at Ravenna; and the epistle which he 
addressed to the senate, will best describe his situa¬ 
tion and his sentiments. “Your election, (’on- 
“ script Fathers! and the ordinance of the most 


S:ie pressed Ids immediate deatii, and was scarcely salidied 
wiiii Ills disgrace. It should seem that iloius, hkc lieh-atiu' and 
Marlliorough, wasgoseriied hyliiswile ; wIiuh- fen cut piety, ihougli 
It might work miracles (Gregor. Tiiroii. I. ii. c. 7 . ]i. IDV \sas not 
iucoiii|)atible with base and sangtiintiry counsels. 

Tile Alcnianni liad paised tlie Ithanian Alps, and in m liclLattd 
in llie Camjii Canint, or V.illey of Iiellin,:onc, through svhiih ihe 
Tesin flows, in its de'ccnt (rom Mount Adnia, to die L.ieo Maggion- 
tC'Invcr. Ilalid Aiitifj. loni.i. p. Kin, Idl.). this l.ii.isiod victoiy 
over nine hundted B.irb.iri.ins (i'aiitgyr. .M.ijoiiaii. o/.h ^kc.) bcir.iys 
the cxlreinc weakness ol Italy. 
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CHAP. “ valiant army, have made me your emperor*". 

XXXVI. t£ propitious Deity direct and ])rosper the 

“ coimscls and events of my administration, to your 
“ advantage, and to the public welfare! For my 
“ own part, I did not aspire, I have submitted, to 
“ reign; nor should I have discharged the obliga- 
“ tions of a citizen, if I had refused, with base and 
“ selGsli ingratitude, to support the weight of those 
“ labours, which were imposed by the re])uhlie. 
“ Assist, therefore, the prince whoni vou have 
“ made; partake the duties which you have cn- 
“ joined; and may our common endeavours pro- 
“ mote the happiness of an einjiire, which I have 
“ accepted from your hands. He assured, that, in 
“ our times, justice shall re.Mime her ancient vigour, 
“ and that virtue shall become not oidy innocent 
“ but meritorious. Let none, except the authois 
“ themselves, be apprehensive of dchittons ", which, 
“ as a subject, I have always condemned, and, as 
“ a prince, will severely punish. Our own vigilan, e, 
“ and that ofourfatho)-, the patrician Ricimer, shall 
regulate all military affairs, and provide for the 


Irapcratorcm rue fuctuni, P. C. eleclionis vestrae .'irliilrid, i.i 
fortissiini exerciuis dnlinalione agnoscite (Novell. Majorun. lit. iii. 
|). 54 . adCalcein Cod. Tlieoilos.). Sulonius|)roi.laiiiis the luidiimiuu, 
voice of the empire : 

-Poslqiiam ordine vobis 

()rdo omnia regnum dederat; pkh, curia, miles, 

Ft cii//fga aimul,- 385. 

This language isancietit and constitutional ;and we mayobserve, that 
the f/tTgy were not yet considered as a distinct order of the state. 

' Fillierdilationes, or drlationcs, would afford a tolcr.able reading, 
but there is much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which I have 
therefore given the preference. 
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“ safety of tlie Homan world, which we have saved ril AP. 

from foreign and domestic enemies®. You now ‘ ' 

“ understand the maxims of my government: you 
“ tnay confide in the faitliful love and sincere us- 
“ surances of a prince, who has foi-mcrly been the 
“ companion of your life and dangers; who still 
“ f^lories in the name of senator, and who is anxi- 
“ ons, that you should never repent of the judg- 
“ ment which you have pronounced in his favour.” 

The emperor, who, amidst the ruins of the Homan 
world, re\ived the ancient language of law and 
lihu tv, which Trajan would not Imve disclaimed, 
must have derived those generous sentiments from 
his own heart; since they w'cre not suggested to 
his imitation hy the customs of his age, or the ex¬ 
ample of his predecessors’*. 

Th(' private and public actions of Majorian 

r- 1 1 I 1 ■ I ' 

are very imperfectly known: Imt Ins laws, re- a. 1). 
markable for an original cast of thought and i 
expression, faithfully represent the character of a 
sovereign, who loved his people, who synipathized 
in their distiess, who had studied the causes of 
till' decline of the empire, and who was eapahle 
of appKing (as far as such reformation' was 


Ah I'xlei nr) iioble cl u donicstica clarlc h'oorjvimus ; hy ihc l.it- 
tL-r, M.ijonaii iiiu5t understand the tyranny ol \\ilu3; u iuise <1‘.ith 
he cDiisKiuently jvinved as a tneritorions act. t)n this iiceasioii, hi- 
donius IS tVarlul and obscure , he desrnhes tlie Ivvcivr ( resars, the 
nations of .Africa, 8:c. that he may cscajie the daufterou, uaine of 
Avitus (SO.t— 

See the v\ hole edict or epistle of Al.ijonan to the senate (Novell, 
til. iv. p. Act the expression, regnum uoslrum, bears sonie taint 

of the age, and does not mix kindly with the word rifJiuHica, which 
he frequently repeals. 
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CHAP, practicable) judicious and effectual remedies to the 
disorders His regulations concerning the 
finances manifestly tended to remove, or at least to 
jiiitigate, the most intolerable grievances. I. From 
the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (1 
translate his own words) to relieve the weary for¬ 
tunes of the provincials, oppressed by the accumu¬ 
lated weight of indictions and superindictions ”• 
With this view, he granted an universal amnesty, 
a final and absolute discharge of all arrears of tri¬ 
bute, of all debts, which, under any pretence, the 
fiscal officers might demand from the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and unpro¬ 
fitable claims, improved and purified the sources ol 
the public revenue; and the subject, who could 
now look back without despair, might labour with 
hope and gratitude for himself and for his country. 
II. In the assessment and collection of taxes, Ma- 
jorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the pro¬ 
vincial magistrates; and suppressed the extraor¬ 
dinary commissions which had been introduced, in 
the name of the emperor himself, or of the Pi'ae- 
torian prasfccts. The favourite servants, who ob¬ 
tained such irregular powers, were insolent in their 
behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands: they 
affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and 

*" See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, but 
very long and various), at the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 1 . 
iv. p. 3 £— 87 - Godefroy has not given any commentary on these 
additional pieces. 

■" Fessas provinciahum varifi alquc muhiplici tributorum cxacli- 
onc fortuuas, cl exttaordinariis liscalium solulioniini oncribus attrilas 
Sic. Novell. Majorian. lit. iv. p. J-t. 
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they were discontented, if their fees and pro6ts did cHAP. 
jnot twice exceed the sum which they condescended ^NXVi. 
to pay into tlie treasury. Oue instance of their ex¬ 
tortion would appear incredible, were it not authen¬ 
ticated by the legislator himself. They exacted 
the whole payment in gold: but they refused 
the current coin of the empire, and would accept 
only such ancient pieces as were stamped with the 
names of Faustina or the Antonines. The subject, 
who was unprovided with these curious medals, 
had recourse to the expedient of compounding with 
their rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in the 
research, his imposition was doubled, according to 
the weight and value of the motiey of former 
times**. III. “ The municipal corporations (says 
“ the emperor), the lesser senates (so antiquity has 
“ justly styled them), deserve to be considered as 
“ the heart of the cities, and the sinews of the rc- 
“ public. And yet so low are they now reduced, 

“ by the injustice of magistrates, and the venality 
“ of collectors, that many of,their members, rc- 
“ nonneing their dignity and their country, have 
“ taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” He 
urges, and even compels, their return to their re¬ 
spective cities; but he removes the grievance 
which had forced them to desert the exercise of 


“ The learned Greaves, (vol. i. |i. 3'i9, 330, 331 ) lias found, hy 
a diligent enquiry, that aurei of the Antonines weiglied one hundred 
and eighteen, and those of the lifih century only 'ixty eight, linglish 
grains. Majorian gives currency to all gold coin, excepting only the 
Gallic solidus, from ils deficiency, not in the weighi, hut in ilie 
standard. 
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their municipal functions. They are directed, nnder 
XXXV'l. authority of the provincial magistrates, to re- 
sume their office of levying the tribute; but, instead 
of being made responsible for the whole sum asses¬ 
sed on their district, they are only rerpiired to pro¬ 
duce a regular account of the payments which they 
have actually received, and of the defaulters who 
are still indebted to the public. IV. But Majorian 
was not ignorant, that these corporate bodies were 
too much inclined to retaliate the injustice and 
oppression which they had suffered; and be there¬ 
fore revives the useful office of the defenders ofeitks. 
He exhorts the ])eople to elect, in a full and free 
assembly, some man of discretion and integrity, 
who would dare to assert their privileges, to repre¬ 
sent their grievances, to protect the poor from the 
tyranny of the rich, and to inform the emperor of 
the abuses that were committed under the sanction 
of bis nanre and authority. 

The spectator, who casts a mournful view over 
the ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuse 
the memory of the Goths and Vandals, for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure, nor 
power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. 
The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets 
to the ground; hut the destruction which un¬ 
dermined the foundations of those massy fabrics, 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a 
period of ten centuries; and the motives of in¬ 
terest, that afterwards operated without shame or 
contruul, were severely checked by the taste and 
spirit of the emperor Majorian. The decay of 


The edi¬ 
fices of 
Komc. 
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the city had gradually impaired the value of the CHAP, 
.public works. The circus and theatres might still 
excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the 
people; the temjiles, which had escaped the zeal 
of the Christians, were no longer inhabited either 
by gods or men; the diminished crowds oi' the 
Romans were lost in the immense space of their 
baths and porticoes; and the stately lil)raries and 
halls of justice became useless to an indolent g(;ne- 
ration, whose repose was seldom distnvl)cd, eitlier 
bv study or business. The monuments of consular, 
or Imperial, greatness were no longer revered, as 
the immortal glory ot the capital; they were only 
esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, 
chea])er, and more convenient, than the distant 
(|uarry. !S]K'cious petitions were continually ad¬ 
dressed to the easy magistrates of Rome, which 
stated the want of stones or bricks for some neces¬ 
sary service; the fairest forms of architecture were 
rudely defaced for the sake of some paltry, or pre¬ 
tended, repairs; and the degenerate Romany who 
converted the spoil to their own emolument, de- 
iiiolishcd. Avith sacrilegious hands, the labours of 
their ancestors, Majorian, who had olten sighed 
over the desolation of the city, ajiiilied a si vme 
remedy to the growing evil^b He reserved to 


(t 

<< 

it 

ft 
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« The whole edict (Novtll. .M.ijori.i i. ut. vi, p 3h , i-curious. 
Antiqiuiniiii wdiuiii (lissi|iamr q'eiios i con.aructio , ct ut ahqiiid 
repjrcmr, niagnu diruuntiir. lime j.uu <>' c i^i'> uascitur, ul ctiani 
uiiusquisquo pilvatiim a.-(lificiiiiii coiiaiuciis, per gr.tliain judi- 
cum . . . iirssuincre tie public is locis iicccssuri.i, ct traiislmc 
noil dubitct,” &c. With equal zeal, hut wuh les^ power, Pt- 
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CHAP, the prince and senate the sole cognizance of the 
extreme cases which might justify the destruction 
of an ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty pounds 
of gold (two thousand pounds sterling,) on every 
magistratejwho should presume to grant such illegal 
and scandalous licence; and threatened to chastise 
the criminal obedience of their subordinate officers, 
by a severe whipping, and the ani[)utation of bcjtli 
their hands. In the last instance, the legislator 
might seem to forget the proportion of guilt and 
punishment; but his zeal arose from a generous 
principle, and Majorian was anxious to protect the 
monuments of those ages, in which he would have 
desired and deserved to live. The emperor con¬ 
ceived, that it was his interest to increase the num¬ 
ber of his subjects ; that it was his duty to guard 
the purity of the marriage-bed: but the means 
which be employed to accomplish these salutary 
purposes, are of an ambiguous, and perhaps excep¬ 
tionable, kind. The pious maids, wdio consecrated 
theirvirginitytoChrist, were restrained from taking 
the veil, till they had reached their fortieth year. 
Widows under that age were compelled to form a 
second alliance.within the term of five years, by the 
forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela¬ 
tions, or to the state. Unerjual marriages were 
condemned or annulled. The punishment of 
confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate 

trarch, in ihe fnurlccnili century, repeated liic same cnm|)laint 5 (\ le 
(le Pclrarquc, lour. i. |). :)l6 , 327.)- If I prosecute this History, 1 t'liall 
not be uumiiKlful oi the deduie and fall of lire dlu of Ronie, an in- 
lerestin;', object, to rvlncli niy plan was originallv cotifined. 
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to the guilt of adultery, that, if the crimiosil re- CHAP, 
turned to Italy, he might, by the express declara- 
tion of Majorian, be slain with impunity*^. 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously la- Majorian 

boured to restore the happiness and virtue of ^he fn^e” ** 

Romans, he encountered the arms of Genseric,_ 

, ’ A. D, 457- 

from his character and situation, their most formi¬ 
dable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors landed 
at the mouth of the Liris, or Garigliano; but the 
Imperial troops surprised and attacked the disor¬ 
derly Barbarians, who were encumbered with the 
spoils of Campania; they were chased with 
slaughter to their ships, and their leader, the 
king’s brother-in-law, w’as found in the number of 
the slain Such vigilance might announce the 
character of the new reign; but the strictest vigi¬ 
lance, and the most numerous forces, were insuffi¬ 
cient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy 
from the depredations of a naval war. The public 
opinion had imposed a nobler and more arduous 
task on the genius of Majorian. Rome expected 
from Inm alone the restitution of Africa; and the 
design, which he formed, of attacking the Vandals 
in their new settlements, was the result of bold 
and judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor 
could have infused his own spirit into the youth 
of Italy ; if he could have revived, in the field of 

“ The emperor chides the lenity of Rogalian, consular of Tus¬ 
cany, in a style of acrimonious reproof, which sounds almost like per¬ 
sonal resentment (.Novell, tit, ix. p. 47.). The law of Majorian, 
which punished obstinate widows, was soon afterwards repealed by 
his successor Severus (Novell. Sever tit. i p. S?-). 

“ Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 385—440. 

VOL. VI. N 
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CHAP. Mars, the manly exercises in which he had always 
surpassed his equals; be might have marched_ 
against Genseric at the head of a Roman array. 
Such a reformation of national manners might be 
embraced by the rising generation; but it is the 
misfortune of those princes who laboriously sus¬ 
tain a declining monarchy, that, to obtain some 
immediate advantage, or to avert some impending 
danger, they are forced to countenance, and even 
to multiply, the most pernicious abuses. Majo- 
rian, like the weakest of his predecessors, was re¬ 
duced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting 
Barbarian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike 
subjects: and his superior abilities could only be 
displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which 
lie wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to 
recoil on the hand that nsed it. Besides the con¬ 
federates, who w^ere already engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of the empire, the fame of his liberality and 
valour attraefed the nations of the Danube, the 
Borystlrenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many 
thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the 
Gepidfe, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Bur¬ 
gundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Liguria; and their formidable strength 
was balanced by their mutual animosities^. They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor 
led the way, on foot, and in complete armour; 

“ The rwiew of the army, and passage of the Alps, contain the 
most tolerable passages of the Panegyric (470—552.). M. de Buai 
(Hist, des Peoples, &c. tom. viii. p. 49—55.) is a more satisfactory 
eomraentator, than either Savaron or Sirruoiid. 
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sounding, with his long staff, the depth of the ice, CHAP, 
.or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who com- 
plained of the extreme cold, by the cheerful assu¬ 
rance, that they should be satisfied with the heat 
of Africa. The citizens of Lyons bad presumed 
to shot their gates: they soon implored, and ex¬ 
perienced, the clemency of Majorian. He van¬ 
quished Theodoric in the'field; and admitted to 
his friendship and alliance, a king whom he had 
found not unworthy of his arms. The beneficial, 
though precarious, reunion of the greatest part of 
Gaul and Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as 
well as of forceand the independent Bagaudae, 
who had escaped, or resisted, the oppression of 
former reigns, were disposed to confide in the vir¬ 
tues of Majorian. His camp was filled with Bar¬ 
barian allies; his throne was supported by the zeal 
of an affectionate people; but the emperor had 
foreseen, that it was impossible, without a maritime 
power, to atchieve the conquest of Africa. In the 
first Punic war, the republic had exerted such in¬ 
credible diligence, that, within sixty days after tfe 
first stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, 
a fleet of one hundred and sixty gallies proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea"". Under circumstances 

Ta fii. 5)r?,oif, Ta S< Myoi;, is. the just and forcible distioction 
of Priscus (Kxcerpt. Legal, p. 42.) in a short fragment, which throws 
much light on the history of Majorian. Jornandes has suppressed 
the defeat and alliance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro¬ 
claimed in Gallicia; and arc marked in the f liroiiicle of Idatius. 

** Floras, 1. ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the [>oetical fancy, 
that the trees had been transformed into ships; and indeed thewhole 
transaction, as it is related in the first book of Polybius, deviates too 
imich from the probable course of human events. 
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CHAP, much less favourable, Majorian equalled the spirit 
perseverance of the ancient Romans. The 
woods of the Apennine were felled; the arsenals 
and manufactures of Ravenna and Misenuni were 
restored; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in 
liberal contributions to the public service; and the 
Imperial navy of three hundred large gallies, with 
an adequate proportion 6f transports and smaller 
vessels, was collected in the secure and capacious 
harbour of Carthagena in Spain The intrepid 
countenance of Majorian animated his troops vvith 
a confidence of victory; and if w'e might credit the 
historian Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried 
him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of tlie Van¬ 
dals, he ventured, after disguising the colour of liis 
hair, to visit Carthage, in the character of his own 
ambassador: and Genseric was afterwards inoitified 
by the discovery, that he had entertained and dis¬ 
missed the emperor of the Romans. Such an anec¬ 
dote may be rejected as an improhablc fiction; hut 
it is a fiction which would not have been imagined, 
unless in the life of a hero^. 


interea duplici texis dum littore classeni 
Inferno auperoque mail, cedit omiiis in iquot 
.SyWa tibi, &c.—— 

Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441—401. 
The number of ships, which Priscus fixed at 300, is magnified, hy 
an indefinite comparison with the fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes, 
and Augustus. 

“ Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. ig4. When Genserk 
conducted his unknown gnest into the arsenal of Carthage, the arm' 
clashed of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his yellow lock- 
with a black colour. 
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Without the help of a personal interview, CHAP. 

*■ * YYY \I I 

. Genseric was sufficiently acquainted with the genius 
and designs of his adversary. He practised his The loss of 
customary arts of fraud and delay, but he practised ” 
them without success. His applications for peace 
became each hour more submissive, and perhaps 
more sincere; but the inflexible Majorian had 
adopted the ancient maxim, that Rome could not 
be safe, as long as Carthage existed in a hostile 
state. The king of the Vandals distrusted the 
valour of his native subjects, who were enervated 
by the luxury of the SoutlC^; he suspected the 
fidelity of the vanquished people, who abhorred 
him as an Arian tyrant; and the desperate mea¬ 
sure, which he executed, of reducing Mauritania 
into a desertcould not defeat the operations of 
the Roman emperor, who was at liberty to 
land his troops on any part of the African coast. 

But Genseric was saved from impending and 
inevitable ruin by the treachery of some power¬ 
ful subjects ; envious, or apprehensive, of their 
master’s success. Guided by their secret intel¬ 
ligence, he surprised the unguarded fleet in 


-Spoliisque |)otitus 

Immcusis, robur luxijam ptrdidit omne. 

Quo valuit duni pauper erat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. 330 

He afterwards appliea to Genseric, unjustly as it should seera, the 
ricBJ of his subjects. 

“He burnt the villages, and poisoned the 'priugs (Priscu-,, p. 42.). 
Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom.i. p, 47S.) observes, that the magazines 
which the Moors buried in the earth, might e.scape his destructive 
search. Two or three hundred pits are sometimes dug in the samr 
place; and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels of corn. 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 135. 
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CHAP, the bay of Carthagena: many of the ships were 
8link, or taken, or burnt; and the prepara¬ 
tions of three years were destroyed in a single 
day^’. ' After this event, the behaviour of the 
two antagonists shewed them superior to their 
fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by 
this accidental victory, immediately renewed his 
solicitations for peace. The emperor of the 
West, who Vas capable of forming great de¬ 
signs, and of supporting heavy disappointments, 
consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension 
of arras; in the full assurance that, before he 
could restore his navy, he should be supplied 
with provocations to justify a second war. Ma- 
jorian returned to Italy, to prosecute his labours 
for the public happiness; and, as he was con¬ 
scious of his own integrity, he might long 
remain ignorant of the dark conspiracy which 
threatened his throne and his life. The recent 
misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory 
which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude: 
almost every description of civil and military 
officers were exasperated against the Reformer, 
since they all derived some advantage from the 
abuses which he endeavoured to suppress; and 
the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant 
passions of the Barbarians against a prince whom 
he esteemed and hated. The virtues of Ma- 
jorian could not protect him from the impe¬ 
tuous sedition, which broke out in the camp 

“ Idatius, who was safe in Galli?ii from the power of Ricimer, 
boldly and honestly declares, Vandali per proditorea admonjti.&c. he 
dissembles, however, the name of the traitor. 
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near Tortona, at tiie foot of the Alps. He was CHAP, 
compelled to abdicate the Imperial purple: five 
days after his abdication, it was reported that be 
died of a dysentery®*; and the humble tomb, which Hia death, 
covered his remains, was consecrated by the respect 
and gratitude of succeeding generations®®. The pri¬ 
vate character of Majorian inspired love and respect. 
Malicious calumny and satire excited his indigna¬ 
tion, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt; 
but he protected the freedom of wit, and, in the 
hours which the emperor gave to the familiar so¬ 
ciety of his friends, he could indulge his taste for 
pleasantry, without degrading the majesty of his 
rank®®. 

It was not perhaps without some regret, that llicimcr 
Kicirner sacrificed his friend to the interest of his 
ambition: but he resolved, in a second choice, to 
avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue a. d. 
and merit. At his command, the obsequious senate 

“ Procop. clc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. 194. The testimony of 
Idatius is fair and impartial; “ Majorianum dc Galliis Romam re- 
“ deuntem, et Romano imperio vel nomini res nercssarias ordinanteni; 

“ Richimer livore [lercitus, et imidorum consiho fultus, fraude in- 
"terficit circumYentum." Some read Suevorum, and 1 am un¬ 
willing to efface either of the words, as they express the different ac¬ 
complices who united in the conspiracy against Myorian. 

“ See the Epigrams of Ennodius, N" cixxv. inter Sirmoiid 
Opera, tom.i. p. ipOS. It is flat and obscure; but Ennodius was 
made bishop of Pavia fifty years after the death of Majorian, and his 
praise desen es credit and regard. 

“ Sidonins gives a tedious account (I. i. epist xi. p. S!6—31.) of a 
supper at Arles, to which he was invited by Majorian, a short time 
before his death. He had no intention of praising a deceased empe¬ 
ror j but a Casual disinterested remark, “ Siibrisit .\iigustus; ut erat, 

“ auctoritate servatS, cum se comraunioni dedisict, joci plenui," out- 
vreighi tlie six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 
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CHAP, of Rome bestowed the Imperial title on Libius 
Severus, who ascended the throne of the West 
without emerging from the obscurity of a private 
condition. History has scarcely deigned to notice 
his birth, his elevation, his character, or his death. 
Severus expired, as soon as his life became incon¬ 
venient to his patron^ ; and it would be useless to 
discriminate his nominal reign in the vacant in¬ 
terval of six years, between the death of Majorian^ 
and the elevation of Anthemius. During that 
period, the government was in the hands of 
llicimer alone; and although the modest Bar¬ 
barian disclaimed the name of king, he accumu¬ 
lated treasures, formed a separate army, negotiated 
private, alliances, and ruled Italy with the same 
independent and despotic authority, which was 
afterwards exercised by Odoacer and Theodoric. 
But his dominions were bounded by the Alps; and 
two Roman generals, Marcellinus and .^^tlgidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the republic, by 
rejecting, with disdain, the phantom which he 
tevoltof styled an emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to 
usTn"*" religion; and the devout Pagans, who 

)almatia, secretly disobeyed the laws of the church and 
state, applauded his profound skill in the science 
of divination. But he possessed the more valu¬ 
able qualifications of learning, virtue, and cou- 

” Sidonius (Paneg'r. Anthem. 317.) dismisses him to heaveri; 
Auxerat Augustus nalurai lege Severus 
Divorum nuincnmi.- 

And an old list of the emperor.s, composed about the time of Justinian, 
praises his piety, and fixes his residence at Rome fSirmood Not, ad 
Sidon. p. Ill, 112.1. 
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rage"®; the study of the Latin literature had im- chap. 
. proved his taste; and his military talents had re- 
commended him to the esteem and conhdence of 


the great ^Etius, in whose rnin he was involved. 

By a timely flight, Marcellinus escaped the rage 
of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his liberty 
amidst the convulsions of the Western empire. 

His voluntary, or reluctant, submission, to the 
authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the 
government of Sicily, and the command of an 
army, stationed in that island to oppose, or to 
attack, the Vandals ; but his Barbarian merce¬ 
naries, after the emperor’s death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberality of Ricimer. 

At the head of a band of faithful followers, the 
intrepid Marcellinus occupied the province of 
Dal matia, assumed the title of patrician of the 
West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed 
the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa^', 
.^gidius, the master-general of Gaul, who and of 
equalled, or at least who imitated, the heroes 
of ancient Rome'"’, proclaimed bis immortal 
resentment against the assassins of his beloved 


“ Tillcmont, who 13 always scandalized by the virtues of In¬ 
fidels, attributes this advantageous portrait of Marcellinus (which 
Suidas has preserved) to the partial zeal of some Pagan historian 
(Hisedes Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 330.). 

“ Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6 . p. 191 . In various cir¬ 
cumstances of the.Life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile the 
Greek historian with the l^atin Chronicles of the times. 

® 1 must apply to Algidius the praises which Sidonius (Paiiegyr. 
I'lajorian. 553.) bestows on a nameless mastet-geperal, who com- 
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CHAP, master. A brave and numerous army was at- 
XXXVI. tached to his standard; and, though he was pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the arras of 
the Visigoths, from marching to the gates of 
Rome, he maintained his independent sove¬ 
reignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name 
of iEgidius respectable both in peace and war. 
The Franks, who had punished with exile the 
youthful follies of Childeric, elected the Roman 
general for their king; his vanity, rather than 
his ambition, was gratified by that singular ho¬ 
nour ; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury which they had 
oflered to the Merovingian family, he patiently 
acquiesced in the restoration of the lawful prince. 
The authority of iEgidius ended only, with his 
life; and the suspicions of poison and secret vio¬ 
lence, which derived some countenance from the 
character of Ricimer, were eagerly entertained by 
the passionate credulity of the Gauls*'^. 

Naval war The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the 

Vandals, Western empire was gradually reduced, was 
A. D. 

3 €l_« 4 t) 7 . manded the rear-guard of Majottan. Idatius, frona public report, 
commends h» Christian piety; and Priscus mentions (p. 42.) his 
military virtues. 

“ Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. l68. ThePere Daniel, 
whose ideas were tuperfioial and modern, has started some objections 
against the Story of Childeric (Hist, de France, tom. i. Preface Hisio- 
lique, p.lxx»ui. See.): but they have been fairly satisfied by Dubos 
(Hist. Critique, lom.i. p.460— 610 .), and by two authors who dis- 
puled the prire of the Academy of Soitsons (p. 131—177.310—339.). 
With regard to the term of Childeric’a exile, it is neoessary either to 
prolong the life of Aigidius beyond the date assigned by the Chro¬ 
nicle of Idatius; or to correct the text of Gtegory, by reading quarto 
anno, instead of oclaw. 
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afflicted, under the of Riciroer, by ffle c^p 

incessant depredations of tbe V^al pirate^i . 

'in the spring of each year they equipped a for- 
raidalde navy in the port of Carthage; and Gen- 
seric himself, though in a very advanced age, stiU 
commanded in person the ipnost important expe¬ 
ditions. His designs were concealed with im¬ 
penetrable secrecy, till the moment that be 
hoisted sail. Whep he was asked by his pilot, 
what course he should-steer; “Leave the deter- 
“ mination to the winds (replied the Barbarian, 

“ with pious arrogance); will transport us 
“ to .the guilty coast, whose inhahitanta have 
“ provoked-the divine juftice:” but if Genseric 
himself deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. 

The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts ot 
Spain, Liguria, Toscany, Campania, Lucania, 
Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
Epirus, Greece, and Sicily: they were tempted 
to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantage- 

« The naval war of Genseric is described by Prisons (ExeerpU 
Letraiion. p. 42.), Procopius (de*Bell. Vandal. 1.1. c. 5. p. 189, lyo. 
and c S'’ p. '’28.), Victor Viiensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. 1 . c. I?., 
and Ruinart, p. 467-481.), and in the three panegyrics of Sidonius. 
whose chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both 
of Savaron and Sirmond. (Avit. Carm. vii. 441-451. Majorian. 

(’arm. V. 3?7-350. 385—440. Anthem. Carm. In 348-38().). 

In one passage the ^t seems inspired by his subject, and expresses 

a strong idea, by a lively image ; 

_Hinc Vandalus hostis 

Urget i et in nostrum numero8& classe quotanms 
Mihtat excidium ; couversoquc ordmc Fall 
Torrida Caucascos infert mihi Byrsa furores. 
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CHAP. oDsly placed in the centre of the Mediterranean; 

arms , spread desolation, or terror, from . 
the columns of Hercules to the month of the 
Nile. As-'they were more ambitions of spoil than 
of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, 
or. engaged any regular troops in the o|)en field. 
But the celerity of their motions enabled them, al¬ 
most at the satlie time, to threaten and *to attack 
the most distant objects, which attracted their de¬ 
sires ; and as they always embarked a sufficient 
number of horses, they had no sooner landed, than 
they swept the dismayed country with a body of 
light cavalry. Yet, notwithstanding the example 
of their king, the nativS Vandals and Alani insen¬ 
sibly declined this toilsome and perilous warfare; 
the hardy generation of the first conquerors was 
almost extinguished, and their sons, who were born 
in Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a va¬ 
rious multitude of Moors and Romans, of captives 
and outlaws; and those desperate wretches, who 
bad already violated the laws of their country, 
were the most eager to promote the atrocious acts 
which disgrace the victories of Genseric. In the 
treatment of his unhappy prisoners, he sometimes 
consulted ’his avarice, and sometimes indulged 
his cruelty; and the massacre of five hundred 
noble citizens of Zant or Zacynthus, whose 
mangled bodies he cast into the Ionian sea, was 
imputed, by the public indignation, to his latest 
posterity. 
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Such crimes could not be excused by any pro- chap. 
vocations; but the war, which the king of the Van- 
dais prosecuted against the Roman empire, was l^igocia- 
justibed by a specious and reasonable motive. The theEasteni 
widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom be had led 

r» /~i A. i>.4o2, 

captive Irom Rome to Carthage, was the sole &c. 
heiress of the Theodosian house; her elder daugh¬ 
ter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of llun- 
neric, his eldest son; and the stern father, assert¬ 
ing a legal claim, which could not easily be refuted 
or satisfied, demanded a just proportion of the 
Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at least a 
valuable, compensation, was ofl'ered by the Eastern 
emperor, to purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia 
and her younger daughter, Placidia, were honour¬ 
ably restored, and the fury of the Vandals was con¬ 
fined to the limits of the Western empire. The 
Italians, destitute of a naval force, which alone was 
capable of protecting their coasts, implored the aid 
of the more fortunate nations of the East; who 
had formerly acknowledged, in peace and war, th(; 
supremacy of Rome. But the perpetual division 
of the two empires had alienated their interest and 
their inclinations; the faith of a recent treaty was 
alleged; and the Western Romans, instead of 
arms and ships, could only obtain the assistance 
of a cold and ineffectual mediation. The haughty 
Ricimer, who had long struggled with the diffi¬ 
culties of his situation, was at length reduced to 
address the throne of Constantinople, in the hum¬ 
ble language of a subject; and Italy submitted, as 
the price and security of the alliance, to accept 
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CHAR a master from the choice of the emperor of the 
East^’. It is not the purpose of the present chap-, 
ter, or even of the present volume, to continue the 
distinct series of the Byzantine history; but a con¬ 
cise view of the reign and character of the emperor 
Leo, may explain the last efforts that were at¬ 
tempted to save the falling empire of the VVest^*. 
Leo, em- Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the 
domestic repose of Constantinople had never been 
4"f'^74 faction. Pnlehciia had 

bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, 
on the modest virtue of Marcian: he gratefully 
reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity; 
and, after her ''.eath, he gave his people the ex- 
amjdc of tin' ndigious worship, that was due to 
the memory oi ihc Imperial saint'". Attentive 


“ 'I'hc pix't liiirut‘11 is cnin|iclled lo acknowledge il:e disiress ol 
Ricliiier; 

]-’r,Ttert'.i Ricjnicr, (jiu iii piiblica fata 

Rcspiciuut, jnopiio solus vix Marlfi repellit 
Pitatani [ttr riira v ngum- 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tylier, and Rome, at the soli¬ 
citation of the river-gfid, transports herself to (.amstaiilinople, le- 
nounce* her ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, 
the goddess of the East. This fabulous machinery, which the genius 
of Claudian had used and abused, is the constant and miaerahle re¬ 
source of the muse of Sidonius. 

^ The original authors of the reigns of Marcian, Leo, .and Zeno, 
are reduced to some imperfect fragments, whose deficiencies must be 
supplied from the more recent compilations of Thcophancs, Zonaras, 
and Cedrenus. 

“ St. Pulcheria died A. D +53, four years before lier nominal 
husband ; and her festival is celebrated on the 10th of Se|)teniber 
by the modern Greeks; she bequeathed an immense patrimony lu 
pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, uses. See Tillcmoiit, Memoires 
Eccles. tom. xv. p. 181—184. 
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to the prosperitv of his own dominions, Marcian CHAP, 
seemed to behold, with indiflference, the misfortunes ^ 
of Rome; and the obstinate refusal of a brave and 
active prince, to draw his sword against the Van¬ 
dals, was ascribed to a secret promise, which had 
forinerly been exacted from him when he was a 
captive in the power of Genseric®®. The death of 
Marcian, after a reign of seven years, would have 
exposed the East to the danger of a popular elec¬ 
tion; if the superior weight of a single family had 
not been able to incline the balance in favour of 
the candidate whose interest they supported. 'The 
patrician Aspar might have placed the diadem on 
his own head, if he would have subscrihed the Ni- 
cene creed®'. During three generations, the armies 
of the East w(ue successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by his son Ardabin ius: his 
Barbarian guards formed a military force that over¬ 
awed the palace and the capital; and the liberal 
distribution of his immense treasures, rendered 
Aspar as popular, as he was powerful. He recom¬ 
mended the obscure name of Leo of Thrace, a 
military tribune, and the principal steward of his 
household. His nomination was unanimously rati¬ 
fied by the senate; and the servant of Aspar re¬ 
ceived the Imperial crown from the hands of the 
patriarch or bishop, who was permitted to express, 
by this unusual ceremony, the suffrage of the 


“ See Procopius de Bell. Vandal' I. i. c. 4. p. 18 j. 

" From this disability of Aspar to ascend the throne, it may be 
inferred that the stain of Herny was perpetual and indelible, while 
that of Barlarism disappared in the second generation. 
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CHAP. Deity***. This emperor, the first of the name of 

distinguished by the title of the 
Great ; from a succession of princes, who gradu¬ 
ally fix^ed in the opinion of the Greeks a very hum¬ 
ble standard of heroic, or at least of royal, perfec¬ 
tion. Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo 
resisted the oppression of bis benefactor, shewed 
that he was conscious of his duty and of his pre¬ 
rogative. Aspar was astonished to find that his 
influence could no longer appoint a priclect of 
Constantinople; he presumed to reproach his sove¬ 
reign with a breach of promise, and insolently 
shaking his purple, “ It is not proper (said he), 
“ that the man who is invested with this garment, 
“should be guilty of lying.” “Nor is it proper 
“ (replied Leo), that a prince should be compelled 
“ to resign his own judgment, and the public inte- 
“ rest, to the will of a subject*"''.” After this extra¬ 
ordinary scene, it was impossible that the recon¬ 
ciliation of the emperor and the patrician could be 
sincere; or, at least, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians** was sexretly 
levied, and introduced into Constantinople; and 

** Theoplianes, p. 95. This appears to be the first origin of a 
ceremony, which all the Chnstiin princes of the world have since 
adopted ; and troiii which the clergy have deduced the most lorini- 
dable consequences. 

“ Cedrenus (p. 345, 346.), who was conversant with the writer.^ 
of better days, has preserved the remarkable words of Aspar, 

BcKfTtXiu TOM ai^TTfP TTjy a^b(^y^8at H yjr} 

The power of the Isaurlans agitated the Eastern empire in the 
two succeeding reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, but it ended in the 
destruction of those Barbarians, who maintained their fierce indrj>en- 
derice about two hundred and thirty years. 
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while Leo undermined the authority, and prepared CHAP, 
.the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his mild and 
cautious behaviour restrained them from any rash 
and desperate attempts, which might have been 
fatal to themselves, or their enemies. The measures 
of peace and war were affected by this internal re- 
volntion. As long as Aspar degraded the majesty 
of the throne, the secret correspondence of religion 
and interest engaged him to favour the cause of 
Genscric. When Leo had delivered himself from 
that ignominious servitude, he listened to the com¬ 
plaints of the Italians; resolved to extirpate the 
tyranny of the Vandals; and declared his alliance 
with his colleague, Anthemius, whom he solemnly 
invested with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been Anthe- 
magnified, since the Imperial descent, which he"''“’®'"' 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, the West, 
has been swelled into a line of emperors'’. Hut 
the merit of his immediate parents, tlu'ir honours, 
and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His father, 
Procopius, obtained, after his Persian embassy, the 
rank of general and patrician ; and the name of 
Anthemius was derived from his maternal grand¬ 
father, the celebrated prasfect, who protected, with 

-Tali tu civls ah urbe 

Prtico|)i() genitore micas j cui prisca propaso 
Auguiht venit a proavh. 

The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67—306.) ilien proceeds to re¬ 
late the private life and fortunes of the future emperor, with which 
he must have Ireen very imperfectly arquainted, 

VOL. VI. 
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CHAP. SO much ability and success, the infant reign oi 
Theodosius. The grandson of the pra;fect wa^, 
raised above the condition of a private subject, by 
his marriage with Eupheinia, the daughter of the 
emperor Mareian. This splendid alliance, which 
might supersede the necessity of merit, hastened 
the promotion of Anthemius to the successive 
dignities of count, of master-general, of consuh 
and of patrician ; and his merit or fortune claimed 
the honours of a victory, which was obtained on 
the banks of the Danube, over the Huns. With¬ 
out indulging an extravagant ambition, the son- 
in-law of Mareian might hope to be his successor; 
but Anthemius supported the disappointment with 
courage and patience; and his subsequent eleva¬ 
tion was universally approved by the jmblie, wi)o 
esteemed him worthy to reign, till he ascended the 
throne^h The emperor of the West marched 
from Constantinople, attended by several counts 
of high distinction, and a body of guards almost 
equal to the strength and numbers of a regular 
A.D.467, army; he entered Rome in triumph, and the choie< 
April IS. confirmed, by the senate, the people, 

and the Barbarian confederates of Italy”. 7 'hc 
solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed 


Sulonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disaii- 
pointinent added new lustre to the virtues of AiUheiniiis (t?10, &:c 
who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accepted another &r.) 

’’ The poet again celebrates the unanimiiy of all orders of the 
lUle (15—22.); and the Chronicle of Idatius mentions the forces 
which attended his march. 
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by the nuptials of his danuhter and the patrician CHAl* 

. Riciiner ; a fortunate event, which was considered 
•as the firmest security of the union and happiness 
of the state. The wealth of two en)piiTS was os¬ 
tentatiously displayed; and many senators com¬ 
pleted their ruin, by an expensive »'ffort to disguise 
their poverty. All serious business was snsj)ended 
during this festival; the courts of justice were 
shut; the streets of Rome, the ihoatrcs, the places 
of public and private resort, resounded witli by- 
inenoeal songs and dances; and the royal bride, 
clothed in silken robes, with a crown on her 
head, was conducted to the palace {)f Ricimer, 
who had changed his military dress for the 
habit of a consul and a senator. On this me¬ 
morable occasion, Sidonius, whose early ambi¬ 
tion had been so fatally blasted, apjjearcd as the 
orator of Auvergne, among the provincial depu¬ 
ties whu addressed the throne with congratulations 
or complaints 'k The calends of January were A.l).4(is, 
now approaching, and the venal poet, who had 
loved Avitus, and esteemed Majorian, was persua¬ 
ded by his friends, to celebrate, in heroic verse, 
the merit, the felicity, the second consulship, and 
the future triumphs of the emperor Anthemius. 

Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, 
a panegyric which is still extant; and whatever 
might be the imperfections, cither of the subject or 

Interveiu 'luteni imptii'* P.tiri<ii Iviriii.ftis, cuililit pcTcnni'- 
Augusti in spciTi ptililicac sccawiatis copnUbatur. 1 he journey of 
Stdomufi from Lyons, anti the Icsiivat of Ronie, arc liescnbcd with 
some spiriu 1,. i- episi. p. 9—■13. Lpist. p. p. 21. 
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cn \P. of the composition, the welcome flatterer was irii- 
■ mediately rewarded with the pra^feeture of Rome ; 
a dignity which placed him among the illustrious- 
personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred 
tlie more respectable character of a bishop and a 
saint 


Thefesti- The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety 
D*i|)erca'^ and catholic faith of the emperor whom they gave 
lia. to the West; nor do they forget to observe, that 
when he left Constantinople, he converted his pa¬ 
lace into the pious foundation of a public bath, a 
church, and an hospital for old men '". Yet some 
suspicions appearances are found to sully the theo¬ 
logical fame of Anthemius. From the conversa¬ 
tion of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he had 
imbibed the spirit of religious toleration; and fdie 
Heretics of Rome would have assembled with 
impunity, if the bold and vehement censure 
which pope Hilary pronounced in the church (;t 
St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure the un¬ 
popular indulgence^. Even the Pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnant, conceived some vain ho|»es 


Sidonius (1. i. epist. Q. p. 2S, 24.) very fairly st.ites liis motive, 
his labour, and his revvard. “ Hie ipse Panegyricus, si non judicium, 
“ certe eientum, boni operis, accepit." He was made bishop of Cler¬ 
mont, A. D. 4/1. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xvi. p.750. 

The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis. 
In the ninth century, Alexius, the son-in-law of the emperor Theo- 
philus, obtained petiubsloii to purchase the ground ; and ended bis 
days m .v monastery which Jic founded on that delightful spot. Du- 
cange, Constautinopolis Christiana, p. 117. 152. 

Papa Hilanis . . . apud heatum Petnim Apostolum, palani ne 
id fieretclarl voce constrinxit, in tantuni ut non ea facienda cum 
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' from the iiidifl'cTeiioe, or partiality, of Anthemius; char 
.and his singular friendship for the philosopher 
Severus, whom he promoted to the consulship, was 
ascribed to a secret project, of reviving the ancient 
worship of the godsThtese idols were crumbled 
into dust; and the mythology which had once been 
the creed of nations, was so universally disbelieved, 
that it might be employed without scandal, or at 
least without suspicion, by Christian poets"'. Yet 
the vestiges of superstition were not absolutely obli¬ 
terated, and the festival of the Lupercalia, whose 
origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was 
still celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. Tin; 
savage and simple rites were expressive of an 
early state of society before the invention of arts 
and agriculture. The rustic deities who |iiesided 
over the toils and ple.asures of the j)astoral lile. 

Pan, Faunus, and their train ot satyrs, were, .such 
as the fancy of shepherds might creati', sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; whose pow( r was li¬ 
mited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A 


inl('r[JOsilioiie juramenti idem promiileret Imperator. (uljsiuo 
Epistol. ad Andronicum, apud Baron. A. D. 'irji N" S, Thr car¬ 
dinal obsen'es, with some complacency, that it wai much . a\iet to 
plant lieresjes at Constantinople than at Rome. 

Oamascius, in the life of the philosopher Ridorc, apod Rintiarri. 
p. 1049. Damascius, who lived under Justinian, o inpiced ainiihet 
work, consisting of 570 prseternatiiral stones of soiih, da imur-, ippa- 
ritions, the dotage of Platonic Paganism. 

^ In the poetical works of Sidoni i', uliicli lie aflcrnaKK con¬ 
demned (l.ix.epist. lO. p. tiSa.), the labiilous denies arc tin piiiicipul 
actors. If Jerom was scourged by the angels (or only readiiia: Virgil; 
the bishop of Clerinont, for such a vile imimtion, deserved .m addi¬ 
tional whipping from ihe Muses. 
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CH AP, goat was the offering the best adapte'd to their eha- 
nu ter and attributes; the flesh of the victim was. 
roasted oh willow spits; and tlie riotous youths," 
who crowded to tlic feast, ran naked about the 
fields, \Vitb leather thoifgs in their hands, coniimi- 
iiicating, as it was supposed, the blessing of fecun¬ 
dity to the women whom they touched'*’. The altar 
of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evander the Arca¬ 
dian, in a dark recess in the side of the Palatine 
hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and shaded 
by an banging grove, A tradition, that, in the 
same place, Romulus and Remus were suckled by 
the wolf, rendered it still more sacred and vene¬ 
rable in the eyes of the Romans; and this sylvan 
spot w'as gradually surrounded by the stately edi¬ 
fices of the Forum' '. After the conversion of the 
Imperial city, the Christians still continued, in the 
month of February, the annual celebration of the 
Lupercalia; to which they ascrilred a secret and 
mysterious influenc(! on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable rvorld. The bishops of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a proiane cus¬ 
tom, so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity ; 
but their zeal was not supported by the authority 
of the civil magistrate; ihe inveterate abuse sub- 

® Ovid (Fasl. I. ii. 267 —4.>2.) has given an amusing dtscriplioii 
of (he folhcs of antiquity, which still inspired so much respect, that 
a grave magistrate, running naked through the streets, was not an 
object of astonishment or laughter. 

See Dionys. Halicarn. 1. 1 . p, 25. 65. edit. Hudson. The Ro¬ 
man antiquaries, Donatus (I. it. c. 18. p. 173, 174.), and Nardini 
(p. 386, 387-), have laboured to ascertain the true siluatii'n of ilic 
Lupercal. 
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sisted till the end <>l the hllli eentury, and pope CHAP. 

» ^ WYVl 

Gelasius, who purified the capital from tlie last,^^^; 
^taiii of idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, 
the inurmurs of the senate and people^A 

In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo Lepara- 
assumes the authority, and professes the affection,tht 
of a father, for his son Anthemius, with whom he of 
had divided the administration of the universe . A D. 468. 
llie situation, and perhaps the character, of Leo, 
dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils 
and dangers of an African war. But the powers 
of the Eastern empire were strenuously exerted to 
deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the 
Vandals; and Genseric, who had so long oppressed 
both the land and sea, was threatened from every 
side with a formidable invasion. The campaign 
was opened by a bold and successful cnteiprise of 
the praefect tleraclius'^. The troops at Egypt, 


” Baronius published, from the MSS. of the Vatican, this epistle 
of pope Gelasius (A. 1). 4i)6. N^SS—45.) which is ciiiitled Adveriui 
Andfomachum Senatoreni, caeterotquc Roinano.s, (pu Lu|>ercaha se¬ 
cundum niorcm pristinum colenda coiistiluebant. Gelasius always 
supposes that his adversaries are nominal Christians, and that he may 
not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he impuies to this haniilesa 
festival all the catamitks of the age. 

Itaque nos quibus totius inuqdi rcginicu coinmisit siipcrna pto- 
visio .... Pius el iriumphator semper Augustus filius iiosicr An¬ 
themius, licet Divina Majestaset nostra crealio pieiaii rjus plcnam 
Imperii commiserit poleslaleni, &c. . . ■ Sucli is the iligiufud style 

of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names, Dorn inns ei Pati r mcu» 
Princeps sacratissimus l.eo. Sec Novell, .•'inlhcm lit. ii. lu. p .16. ad 
calcem Cod. Theod. 

The expedition uf Ileraclius is clouded with difhculncc (Tille- 
moiit, Hist, dcs Eiupcretirs, tom. VI. p.titO.), and it requires some 
dexleiiiy to use the ciicumstanccs aflonled by Iheophanes, without 
injury to (he uioie respectable evidtiicr of Procopius. 
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CHAR Thebais, and Libya, were embarked, under his 
conrmand : and the Arabs, witli a train of horses 
and camels, opened the roads of the desert. Hera-, 
clius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and 
subdued the cities of that province, and prepared, 
by a laborious march, which Cato had formerly 
executed to join the Imperial army under the 
walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this loss 
extorted from Genseric some insidious and ineflfec- 
tual propositions-of peace : but be was still more 
seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Marcel- 
linus with the two empires. The independent 
patrician had been persuaded to acknowledge the 
legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accom¬ 
panied in his jonrnev to Rome; the Dalmatian 
fleet was received into the harbours of Italy; the 
active valour of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals 
from the island of Sardinia; and the languid efforts 
of the West added some weiglit to the immense 
preparations of the Eastern Romans. Tlie expence 
of the naval armament, which Leo sent against 
the Vandals, has been distinctly ascertahied; and 
the curious and instructive account displays the 
wealth of the declining empire. The royal de¬ 
mesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, sup- 


“ The march of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Cyrenc, 
was much longer than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed the 
deep sandy desert in tliirty days, and it was found necessary to pro¬ 
vide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great number of akins fiiletl with 
water, and several Psylli, who were supposed to ^lossess the art of 
sucking the wounds which had been made by the serpents of their 
native country. See Plutarch in Caton. Ulicens. tom. iv. p,27.S. 
Strabon. Geograph, l.xvii, p. 1193. 
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plied seventeen thousand pounds of gold; forty- cHap. 
. seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven hundred 
•thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the 
treasury by the Praetorian praefects. But the cities 
were reduced to extreme poverty; and the diligent 
calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable ob¬ 
ject of the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a 
just, or merciful, administration. The whole ex¬ 
pence, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, about 
five millions two hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
at a time when the value of money appears, from 
the comparative price of corn, to liave been some¬ 
what higher than in the present age®”. The fleet 
that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage, con¬ 
sisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the 
number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one hun- 
difd thousand men. Basiliseus, the brother of'tlic 
empress Vorina, was entrusted with this important 
command. His sister, the wife of Leo, bad exag¬ 
gerated the merit of his former exploits against the 
Scythians. But the discovery of his guilt, or inca¬ 
pacity, was reserved for the African war; and his 
friends could only save his military reputation, by 


“ The [)riiici|ial sum is rlcarly expressed by ProcO|iiiis (dc litll. 
Vandal. 1. i. c,6. p. I 9 I.); the smaller constituent parts, which 
Tillemont (Hist, des Enipereurs, tom.vi. p. agfi.) has labnnoiisly 
collected from the Byzantine writers, arc less cetlain, and less 1111 - 
portant. 't'he historian Malchm laments the ]iubhc misery (Ex¬ 
cerpt. ex Suida in Corp. Hi^t. ByzaiU. p.58)t but he is surely 
unjust, when he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures which he 
extorted front the people. 
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CHAP, asserting, that he had conspired with Aspar to spare 
Genseric, and to betray the last hope of the Wes- . 
tern empire. 

Failure of Experience has shewn, that the success oi an in- 
vader most conunonly depends on the vigonr and 
celerity of his operations. The strength and sharp¬ 
ness of the first impressions are blunted by delay; 
the health and spirit of the troops insensibly lan¬ 
guish in a distant climate; the naval and niilitarv 
force, a migltty effort which perhaps can never be 
repeated, is silently consumed; and every hour that 
is wasted in negociation, accustoms the enemy to 
contemplate and examine those hostile terrors, 
which, on their first appearance, he deemed irre¬ 
sistible. The formidable navy of Basiliscus pur¬ 
sued its prosperous navigation from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the coast of Africa. He landed his 
troops at Cape Bona, or the prouiontory of Mer¬ 
cury, about forty miles from Carthage”^. Tfic 
army of Hetaclins, and the fleet of Marcellinus, 
either joined or. seconded the Imperial lieu¬ 
tenant; and the Vandals who opposed his pro¬ 
gress by sea or land, were successively van¬ 
quished'®. If Basiliscus had seized the moment 
of consternation, and boldly advanced to the 


" This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop. 1. i. 
c. 6. p. 1^2.) and twenty leagues from Sicily (Shaw's Travels, 
p. Sg.). Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair promontory ; 
see the animated description of Livy, ixix. 386, ey. 

"* Thcophanas Cp. 100.) affirms that many ships of the Vandals 
were sunk. The assertion of Jomandes (dc Succeasione Regn.), 
that Basiliscus attacked tiarlhage, must be understood in a very 
c)uilihed sense. 
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capital, Carthage must have surrendered, and the chap. 

• kingdom of tiie Vandals was extinguished. Gen- 
Picric beheld the danger wit\i firmness, and eluded 
it with his veteran dexterity. Me protested, in 
the most respectful language, that he was ready to 
submit his person, and his dominions, to the will 
of the emperor; but he requested a truce of five 
days to regulate the terms of his submission; and 
it was universally believed, that his secret libera¬ 
lity contributed to the success of this public nego- 
ciation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the 
guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consented to 
the fatal truce; and his imprudent security seemed 
to proclaim, that he already considered himself as 
the conqueror of Africa. During this short inter¬ 
val, the wind became favourable to the designs of 
Gcnseric. He manned his largest ships of war 
with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals; and 
they towed after them many large barks, filled 
with combustible materials. In the obscniity of 
the night, these destructive vessels were impelled 
against the unguarded and unsuspecting f 1 ( ct of 
the Romans, who w'ere awakened by the sense of 
their instant danger. Their close and crowded 
order assisted the |)rogress of the file, which was 
communicated with rapid and irresistible violence; 
and the noise of the wind, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and ma¬ 
riners, w'ho could neither command, nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturnal tumuli. 

Whilst they laboured to extricate tbcmselvci from 
the firc-shi|)s, and to save at least a jiait of the 
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CHAP, navy, the gallies of Genseric assaulted them with 
1 ^ ^ temperate and disciplined valour; and many of the 
Romans, who escaped the fury of the flames, wercr 
destroyed or taken by the victorious Vandals. 
Among the events of that disastrous night, the 
heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, one 
of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued 
his name from oblivion. When the ship, which he 
had bravely defended, was almost consumed, he 
threw himself in his armour into the sea, disdain¬ 
fully rejected the esteem and pity of Genso, the son 
of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honourable 
quarter, and sunk under the waves; exclaiming, 
wdth his last breath, that he would never fall alive 
into the hands of those impious dogs. Actuated by 
a far different spirit, Basiliscus, whose station was 
the most remote from danger, disgracclully fled 
in the beginning of the engagement, returned to 
Constantinople with the loss of more than half ct 
his fleet and army, and sheltered his guilty head in 
the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till his sister, by her 
tears and intreaties, could obtain his pardon from 
the indignant emperof. Heraclius effected his re¬ 
treat through the desert; Marccllinus retired to 
Sicily, where he was assassinated, perhaps at the 
instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own captains; 
and the king of the Vandals expressed his surprise 
and satisfaction, that the Romans themselves should 
remove from the world his most formidable anta¬ 
gonists'I After the failure of this great expe- 

“ Dattiasciuj in Vil, Jsnior. apiid Phot p. 1048. It will appear, 
by comparmj;the three short chronicles of the times, that Marccllinus 
had fought iifiit C'jithagc, and was killed in Sicily 
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ditioii, Gensci'ic ai^ain became tlie tyrant of the sea: (haP- 
• the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were again >^XXVI. 
Px|)osed to his revenge and avarice; Tripoli and 
Sardinia returned to his obedience; he added Si¬ 
cily to the number of his provinces ; and, before he A.D. 477. 
died, in the fulness of years and of glory, he beheld 
the final extinction of the empire of the West^\ 

Daring his long and active reign, the African conquests 
monarch had studiously cultivated the friendship 

^ ^ sigoth 3 m 

of the Barharians of Europe, whose arms he might Spam and 
employ in a seasonable and effectual diversion 
against the two empires. After the death of At- 472. 
tila, he renewed his alliance with the \"isigoths of 
Gaul; and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who 
successively reigned over that warlike nation, were 
easily jtersuaded, by the .sense of interest, to lorget 
the cruel affront which (fenseric had inflicted on 
their sister'". The death of the emja ror I\Iajo- 
rian delivered Theodoric the second fiom the re¬ 
straint of fear, and perhaps of honour; he violated 
his recent treaty w'ith the Romans ; and tin' ample 
territory of Narhonne, which he firmly united to 

* For the Alrican w;u, see Procopius (de Ikll, VAiidal 1,1, c. h. 
p 11)1, 102, 193 .), Theopllaiics (]). 99, 100, 191.), ('edreniis (p ,i4y, 

350.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 50, .51.). .Montesquieu (Coii- 
sideralions sur la Grandeur, ?cc. c. xx. lorn hi. p. 197 .) has made a 
judicious observation on the failure of these great naval arma¬ 
ments. 

” .Tornandes is our best guide ihroug!i liic reigns of Theodoric II. 
andEuric (deRebusGeticis,c. 44,4.5, 40 , 47 . p 675 —h'ftl,). Idatius 
ends too soon, and Isidore is too sparing ol tlie information which he 
might have given on the affairs of Spain. The events th.u, relate to 
Giiil are laboriously illustrated in the third hook of the Abhd Diibos, 

Hut. Critique, tom. i. p. 424—020. 
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CHAl'. his dominions, became the immediate reward of his 
perhdy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged, 
him to invade the provinces which were in the posJ- 
session of ^gidiiis, his rival; but the active count, 
by the defence of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, 
saved Gaul, and checked, during his life-time, the 
progress of the Visigoths. Their ambition was 
soon re-kindled; and the design of extinguishing 
the Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was cot\- 
ceived, and almost completed, in the reign ot 
Euric, who assassinated his brother Tbeodoric, and 
displayed, with a more savage t('mper, superior 
abilities both in peace and war. lie passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a numerous army, subdued 
the cities of Saragossa and Pam])eluna, van(|uished 
in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese pro¬ 
vince, carried his victorious arms into the heart of 
Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to hold tlie king¬ 
dom of Galliqia under the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain''. The efibrts of Euric were not less vigo¬ 
rous, or less successful in Gaul; and .throughout 
the country that extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone and the Loire, Berry, and Auvergne, were* 
the only cities, or dioceses, which refused to ac¬ 
knowledge hiin’as their master'*’. In the defence 
of Clermont, their principal towm, the inhabitants 
of Auvergne sustained, with inflexible resolution, 
the miseries of war, pestilence, and famine; and the 

See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. tom. i. I.v. c. 5. ji. iCe, 

An iniiierfect, Imt original, picture ol Gaul, more esirecially of 
Auvergne, is shewn by Suloniu?; wlio, a* a senator, and alterwatcls 
as a brshup, was deeply interested in the fate of bis country. Set 1. >. 
epist. 1. y, 8ce. 
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Visigoths, relinquishing the fruitless siege, sus- xxxvi 
pended the hopes of that important conquest. The 
youth of the province were animated hy the.heroic, 
and almost incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the son 
of the emperor Avitus^, who made a desperate 
sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked 
the Gothic army, and, after maintaining a flying 
skirmish, retired safe and victorious within the 
walls of Clermont. I lis charity was equal to his 
courage: in a time of extreme scarcity, four thou¬ 
sand poor were fed at his expence; and his private 
influence levied an army of Burgundians for the 
deliverance of Auvergne. From //i.v virtues alone 
the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any hopes of 
safety or freedom; and even such virtues were 
insufficient to avert the impending ruin of their 
country, since they were anxious to learn from his 
authority and example, whether they should pre¬ 
fer the alternative of exile, or servitude'^. The 
public confidence was lost; the resources of the 
state were exhausted ; and the Gauls*had too much 
reason to believe, that Anthemius, who reigned in 
Italy, was incapable of protecting his distrcssc’d sub¬ 
jects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor could 

“ Sidonius, 1. in. epist. 3. p. (i5—08. t'ri'g. Tiiron. I. li. c 2i. 
ill tom. ii. p. 174. Jornaiides, c. 4.5. |). 07.5. IVrh.ips Itedirins 
was only the soii-iu-law of Avilusi, hi^ wife’s son by anoilier hus¬ 
band. 

“ Si nullae a republicl vires, nulla prKsiilia, si nulls, iju.mium 
rumor est, Aiuhemii principis opes, ataluii, tc auctore, nobilitas ,sfu 
pairiam dimittere sen capillos (Sidoii. I. in epin. 1. p, .33.). The 
last words (Sirmorid Nol. p. £5.) may bkowisr denote llie ilriirjl 
tonsure, wbudt was indeed the rhoice o( Sidoimi Inuiself. 
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Chap only procure for their defence the service of twelve 
thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of 
the independent kings, or chieftains, of the island, 
was persuaded to transport his troops to the con¬ 
tinent of Gaul; he sailed up the Loire, and esta¬ 
blished his quarters in Berry, where the people 
complained of these oppressive allies, till they were 
destroyed, or dispersed, by the arms of the Visi¬ 
goths^’. ' 

Trial of One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the 

Arvandus, „ • i ‘ i - i i 

A.D. 468, Roman senate exercised over their subjects ot Gaul, 
was the trial and condemnation of Arvandus, the 
Praetorian praefect. Sidonius, who rejoices that 
he lived under a reign in which he might pity and 
assist a state-criminal, has expressed, with tender¬ 
ness and freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and 
unfortunate friend'^. From the perils, which he 
had escaped, Arvandus imbibed confidence rather 
than wisdom; and such was the various, though 
uniform, imprudence of his behaviour, that his 
prosperity must appear much more surprising than 
his downfal. The second praefectnre, which he 
obtained within the tejm of five years, abolished 
the merit and popularity of his preceding adminis- 


The liistory of these Britons may be traced in Jornandes (c. 45. 
p. 678.), Sidonnis (.1, i'l. cpistol. Q. p. 73, 74.), and Gregory of Tours 
(!. ii. c. 18. in tom. n. p. 170,). Sidonius (who styles these merce¬ 
nary troops arguios, arinalos, tumiiltuosos, virtnte, numero, contu- 
heriiio, conttiniaces)'addresses tlieir general in a lone of friendship 
and familiarity. 

^ S. e Sidonius, 1. i. episl. 7. p. 15—20. with Sirniond’s notes. 
Thi.s Itttcr does honour to his heart, as well as to his underslanding. 
The prose of .‘sidoniti’, however vitiated by a false and affected taste', 
is much superior to his insipid verses. 
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trdtipn. His easy temper was corrupted by flattery, CH ap. 
and exasperated by opposition; he was forced 
isatisfy his importunate creditors with the spoils of 
the province; his capricious insolence offended the 
nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the weight of 
the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace 
summoned him to justify bis conduct before the 
senate; aud he passed the sea of Tuscany with a 
favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly ima¬ 
gined, of his future fortunes. A decent respect 
was still observed for the Prccfectoiian rank; and 
on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed 
to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of 
Flavius Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, 
who resided in the Capitol'^. He was eagerly 
pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of 
Gaul, who were ail distinguished by their birth, 
their dignities, or their eloquence. In the name 
of a great province, and according to the forms 
of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring such a restitution 
as might compensate the losses of individuals, 
and such punishment as might satisfy the justice 
of the state. Their charges of corrupt oppres¬ 
sion were numerous and weighty; but they placed 
their secret dependence on a letter, which they 
had intercepted, and which they could prove, by 
the evidence of his Secretary, to have been dic- 


*• When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it was appropriated 
to the use of the civil magistrate; and it is still the residence of the 
Roman senator. The jewellers, &c. might be allowed to expose 
their precious wares in the porticoes. 

VOL. VI. 
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CHAP, tated by Arvandus himself. The author of this 
letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths 
from a peace with the Greek emperor: he sug¬ 
gested the attack of the Britons on the Loire; 
and he recommended a division of Gaul, ac¬ 
cording to the law of nations, between the Visi¬ 
goths and the Burgundians^’. These pernicious 
schemes, which a friend could oidy palliate by 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were 
susceptible of a treasonable interpretation; and 
the deputies had artfully resolved, not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions 
were discovered by tbc zeal of Sidonius. He 
immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal 
of his danger; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
his real situation, /Arvandus shewed himself in 
the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks and gems, sometimes with the indiffer¬ 
ence of a spectator, and sometimes with the at¬ 
tention of a purchaser; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His coiFplaints were soon 

“ ]l®c ail regein Gothoruni, charta vitlebaUir emitti, pacoiu cum 
Graeco Iniperatore di.siuadens, Bntannos su|rer Ligerirn sites impug- 
nari oporicrc demonstrans, cum Burguudioiiibus jure gentium Gal- 
lias dividi debere eoiit’irmans. 
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removed. An early day was fixed for his trial; CHAP, 
and Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, be- 
fore a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. 

The mournful garb, which they affected, excited 
the compassion of the judges, who were scan¬ 
dalized by the gay and splendid dress of their 
adversary; and when the prsefect Arvandus, with 
the first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to 
take their places on the senatorial benches, the 
same contrast of pride and modesty was observed 
in their behaviour. In this memorable judg¬ 
ment, which presented a lively image of the old 
republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and 
freedom, the grievances of the province; and as 
soon as the minds of the audience were sufficiently 
inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The ob¬ 
stinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition, that a subject could not be convicted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume the purple. As the paper was read, Ik; 
repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition; and his asto¬ 
nishment was equal to his dismay, when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By their decree, 
he was degraded from the rank of a praefect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and 
ignominiously dragged by servile hands to the 
public prison. ^After a fortnight’s adjournment, 
the senate was again convened to pronounce the 
sentence of his death; but while he expected, 
in the island of /Esculapius, the expiration of the 
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CHAP, thirty clays allowed by an ancient law to the vilest 
malefactors’“"j his friends interposed, the emperor 
Anthemius relented, and the prsefect of Gaul oh- ^ 
tained tlte milder punishment of exile and confis¬ 
cation. The faults of Arvandus might deserve 
compassion; but the impunity of Seronatus ac¬ 
cused the justice of the republic, till he was con¬ 
demned, and executed, on the complaint of the 
people of Auvergne. That flagitious minister, the 
Catiline of his age and country, held a secret 
correspondence with the Visigoths, to betray the 
province which he oppressed: his industry was 
continually exercised in the discovery of new taxes 
and obsolete offences; and his extravagant vices 
would have inspired contempt, if they had not 
excited fear and abhorrence'®*. 

Discord of criminals were not beyond the reach of 

justice; but whatever might be the guilt of Ri- 
Kinincr, cimer, that powerful Harbarian was able to con- 
A.D.47t. negociate with the prince, whose 

alliance he had condescended to accept. The 
peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius 
had promised to the West, was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Ricimer, apprehensive, 
or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, 

Senaiiscomulium Tiboianum (Sirmond Not. p. 17 .); but that 
law allowed only ten days between the sentence and execution; the 
remaining twenty were added in the reign of Theodosius. 

Catilina seculi nostri. Sidonius, 1. ii. epist 1. p. 33.; I. r. 
epist. 13. p. 143.; I. vii. epist. 7 . p. 185. He Execrates the crimes, 
and applauds the punishment, of Seronatus, perhaps with the indig¬ 
nation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the resentment of a per¬ 
sonal enemy. 
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and fixed his residence at Milan; an advanla- C3IAR 
f^eous situation, either to invite, or to repel, the 
1 warlike tribes that were seated between the AIi)s 
and the Danube"^'. Italy was gradually ‘divided 
into two independent and hostile kingdoms; and 
the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the near 
approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet 
of the patrician, and conjured him to spare their 
unhappy country. “ For my own part,” replied 
Ricimer, in a tone of insolent moderation, I am 
“ still inclined to embrace the fiiendship of the 
“ Galatian*®^; but who will undertxike to ap])ease 
“ his anger, or to mitigate the pride, which always 
rises in proportion to our submission f Ihey 
informed him, that Epiphanius, bishop ot Pavia 
united the wisdom of the sei’peiit with the iimo- 
cenee of the dove; and appeared confident, 
that the eloquence of such an ambassadoi must 
prevail against the strongest opposition, either ol 
interest or passion. Their recommendation was 

■»= Ricimer, under ihe reign of Anlheiiiiu,, defeated and tlew in 
battle Beorgor, king of the Alani (Joruandes, c. 4:.. j.. <)78.). H's 
sister had married the king of the Burgundians, and he maintainrd 
an intimate connection with the Suevic colony established in laii- 

nouia and Noricuin. r . 

GalaUm concitatiim. Sirmond (in his notes to linnodins; 

applies this appellation to Anthemius himself. The emperor w.,s 
proliably born in the province of Galatia, whose inhabitants, the 
Gallo-Grecians, were suppowid to unite the vices of a savage, anti a 

corrupted, people. . ,. 

Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of Pavia (A. D. 46? J7, 
see Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 788-). His name am 
actions would have been unknown to poslerity, if Ennodius. one 
of his successors, had not written his life (Sirmond, Opera, tom. i. 
p. 1647—1692.); in which he represents him as one of the grt .itc 

characters of the age. 
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CHAP, approved; and Epiphanins, assuming the bene- 
volent office of mediation, proceeded without 
delay to Rome, where he was received with the < 
honours due to his merit and reputation. The 
oration of a bishop in favour of peace, may he 
easily supposed: he argued, that, in all |)ossiblo 
circumstances, the forgiveness of injuries must he 
an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; and 
he seriously admonished the emjreror to avoid a 
contest with a fierce Barbarian, which might be 
fatal to himself, and must be niinous to his do¬ 
minions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of 
his maxims; but he deej)ly felt, with grief and 
Indignation, the behaviour of Ricimer; and his 
])assioii gave eloquence and energy to his dis¬ 
course. “ What favours,” he warmly exclaimed, 

“ have we refused to this ungrateful man? What 
“ provocations have we not endured i Rc'gardless 
“ of the lAajesty of the purjde, I gave my dangb 
ter to a Goth; I sacrificed my own blood to 
“ the safety of tlie rc])nblic. Tlie liberality wliich 
“ ought to ba-se secured the ctenia) attachment 
“ of Ricimer has exasperated him against his 
“ benefactor. What wars has he not excited 
“ against the empire r How often has he insti- 
“ gated, and assisted the fury of hostile nations ? 

“ Shall 1 now accept his perfidious friendship ? 

“ Can I hope that he will respect the engage- 
“ ments ol a treaty, who has already violated 
“ the duties of a son ?” But the anger of Anthe¬ 
mius evaporated in these passionate exclamations: 
he insensibly yielded to the proposals of Epipha- 
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niuji; and the hisliop returned to his dioeese CHAP, 
with tlic satisfaction of restoring the peace of 
I Italy, by a reconciliation of which the sin¬ 
cerity and continuance might he reasonably sus¬ 
pected. The clemency of the emperor was 
extorted from his weakness; and Riciiner siis- 
])i‘nded his ambitious designs, till he had secretly 
prej)ared the (“ugines with which he resolved to 
subvert the throne of Anthemius. The mask t)f 
])eace and moderation was then thrown aside. 

The army of Riciiner w^as fortified by a numerous 
reinforcement of Burgundians and Oriental .Sue\i; 
he disclaimed all allegiance to the Greek empe¬ 
ror, marched from Milan to the gate's of Rome, 
and fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, 
impatiently expected the arrival of Olylnius, his 
Imperial candidate. 

The senator Olyhrius, of the Anician family, Oiyimub, 
might cste(.‘m himself tfie lawful heir of th(' 
Western ein])ire. He had married Idacidia, t'"' 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was .March 23.’ 
restored by (lenserie : who still detained h(‘r sister 
Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the ca])tive, 
of his son. The king of the Vandals supported, 
by threats and solicitations, the fair ])r('tensions 
of his Rom;m ally; and assigned, as one <tt tla 
motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and 
peojile to acknowledge their lawful ])riuce, and 
the uuw'orthy preference which they had given to 

Ennodius fp. iCoJ)—1064.) has related rhis cmhassy of Iv.ii- 
l>haiiivis; and his narrative, vt^rbose and turgid as it mnbtajipt.ri, 
illustrates some curious passages in the fall of the V\ extern cmpiit. 
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CHAP, a stranger’*^. Tlie friendship of the priblic 
XXX V [. might render Olybrius still more unpopu¬ 

lar to the Italians; but when Ricimer meditated t 
the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
with the offer of a diadem, the c^tuididate who 
could justify his rebellion by an illustrious name, 
and a royal alliance. The husband of Placidia, 
who, like most of his ancestors, had been invested 
with the consular dignity, might have continued 
to enjoy a secirre and splendid fortune in the 
peaceful residence of Constantinople; nor does 
he appear to have been tormented by such a 
genius, as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. Yet (31y- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, 
perhaps of his wife; rashly plunged into the 
dangers and calamities of a civil war ; and, with 
the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, ac¬ 
cepted the Italian purple, which was bestow('d, 
and resumed, at the capricious will of a Barba¬ 
rian. He -landed without obstacle (for Genseric 
was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the 
port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to the 
camp of Ricimer, where he was received as the 
sovereign of the Western world 

“* Prisc\i! Exeeqa. Legation, p. 74. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 
1. i. c. 6. p. )pl. Eudoxia and her daughter were restored after the 
death ofMajorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (A. D. 464.) 
was bestowed as a nuptial present. 

The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding 
the opinion of Pagi) by the duration of his reign. The secret conni¬ 
vance of Leo is acknowledged by Theophanes, and the Paschal Chro¬ 
nicle. We are ignorant of his motives; but, in this obscure period, 
our ignorance extends to the most public and important facts. 
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The patrician, who had extended his posts chap. 
from the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already 
possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and Sack of 
the Janicnlum, which are separated by the Tyber 
from the rest of the city^“; and it may be con- 
jeetured, that an assembly of seceding s|tiators A. d! 472, 
imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of"^”'^ 
a legal election. But the body of the senate and 
people hrmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius; 
and the more effectual support of a Gothic array 
enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which, 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length, Ricimer made a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo; 
and the narrow pass was defended with equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer 
their leader. The victorious troops, breaking 
down every barrier, rushed with irresistible vio¬ 
lence into the heart of the city, and Rome (if 
we may use the language of a contemporary 
pope) was subverted by the civil fury of Anthe¬ 
mius and Ricimer'"®. The unfortunate Anthe- 

Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Home was tii- 
vided by Augustus, oniy one, the Janiculuni, lay on the Tuscan side 
of the Tyber. But, in the fifth century, the Vatican suburb lorined 
a considerable city ; and in the ecclesiastical distribution, which had 
been recently marie by Simplicius, the reigning pojx!, two of the 
seven regions, or parishes of Rome, depended on the church of 
St. Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 67 . It would require a 
tedious dissertation to mark the circumstances, in which! am inclined 
to depart from the topography of that learned Roman. 

Nuper Antheinii et Ricimeris civili furore subverea est. Gcla- 
sius in Epist. ad Androraach. apud Baron. A. D. fs" 42. 
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CHAP, mius was dragged from his concealment, anjd in- 
humanly massacred by the command of his son-., 
in-law; who thus added a third,or perhaps a fourth, 
emperor to the number of his victims. The sol¬ 
diers, who united the rage of factious citizens with 
the 8#?age manners of Barbarians, were indulged, 
without controul, in the licence of rapine and mur¬ 
der : the crowd of slaves and plebeians,*who were 
unconcerned in the event, could only gain by the 
indiscriminate pillage; and the face of the city ex¬ 
hibited the strange contrast of stern cnielty, and 
Death of dissolute intemperanceForty days after this 
Aug. 20 ’; calamitous event, the subject, not of glory, but of 
guilt, Italy was delivered, by a painful disease, 
from the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the 
command of his array to his nephew Gundobald, 
one ot the princes of the Burgundians. In the 
same year, all the principal actors in this great 
revolution were removed from the stage; and the 
and of whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does not 
betray any symptoms of violence, is included within 
the terra of seven months. He left one daughter, 
the offspring of his marriage with Placidia; and the 
fatnily of the great Theodosius, transplanted from 

Sigonius (lorn. i. 1. xiv. dc Occidental; Imperio, p. 54-2, 643.) and 
Muratori (Annali d'lulia, tom. iv. p. 308, 30(J.), with the aid of it 
less imperfect MS. of the Ilistoria Miscella, have illustrated this dart 
and bloody transaction. 

Such had been the ScEva ac deforniis urbe tol4 facies, when 
Rome was assaulted and sloraed by the troops of Vespasian (^see 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 83.) ; and every cause of mischief had since ac¬ 
quired much additional energy. The revolution of ages may bring 
round the same calamities; but ages may revolve, without producing 
a Tacitus to describe them. 
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Spaiu to Constantinople, was propagated in the CHAP. 
V .female line as far as the eighth generation'”. , ^ i 
Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was aban-Ne- 
doned to lawless Barbarians the election of a Glycerius, 
new colleague was seriously agitated in the council 
of Leo. The empress Verina, studious to promote West, 
the greatness of her own family, had married one 172I.475. 
of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his 
uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, 
a more solid possession than the title which he was 
* persuaded to accept, of the emperor of the West. 

But the measures of the Byzantine court were so 
languid and irresolute, that many months elapsed 
after the death of Anthemius, and even of Olyhrius, 
before their destined successor could shew him¬ 


self, with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. 
During that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier, 
was invested with the purple by his patron Gun- 
dobald; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil 
war: the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled 
him beyond the Alps'", and his client was per- 


See Ducango, Faraili® Byzantin. p. 74, 75. Areobindus, who 
appears lo have married the niece of the emperor Justinian, was the 
tigliih descendant of tlte elder Tlieodosins. 

"• ’rile list revoliiliona of the Western empire are faintly iiiarlvd 
111 Thcophanes (p. 102 .), Joriiandes (c. 45. p. 679 ), the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an anonymous writer, piihlislicd 
by Valesius at the end of Aimiiianus (p. 716 ’, 71 '.). IfPhotius had 
not Lieeti so wretchedly concise, we should derive much information 
from the contemporary hlstoriei! of Malchus and Candidus. See his 
Extracts, p. 172 —173. 

See Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 28. in tout. ii. p. 175. Dubos, Hi,!. 
Critique, torn. i. p. 6l3. By the murder or death of his two brothers, 
Gundobald acquired the sole pussession of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
whose ruin was hastened by liicir discord. 
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CHAP, mitted to exchange the Roman sceptre foe the 
Salona. After extinguishing such a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowledgetf^ 
by the senate, by tlie Italians, and by the provin¬ 
cials of Gaul; his moral virtues, and military 
talents, were loudly celebrated; and those who 
derived any private benefit from hisr government, 
announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration of 
the public felicity"*. Their hopes (if such hopes 
had been entertained) were confounded within the 
term of a single year; and the treaty of peace, 
which ceded Auvergne to the Visigoths, is the 
only event of his short and inglorious reign. Tlie 
most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed by 
the Italian emperor, to the hope of domestic 
security"’; but his repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the Barbarian confederates, who, 
under the command of Orestes, their general, were 
in full march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos 
trembled at their approach ; and, instead of plac¬ 
ing a just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, 
he hastily escaped to his ships, and retired to his 
Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast ol 
the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very 

"* Julius Nepos armis pariter summus Augustus ac moribus. 
Sidonius,). v, ep. Ifi. p. 146. Nepos had given to Ecdicius the title 
of patrician, which Anthemius had promised, decessoris Anthemii 
fidem absolvit. See I. viii. ep. 7. p. 224. 

Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Nopos to the Visigoths, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fines Imperii IlaUci (Ennodius in 
.Sirmond. tom. i. p. 1665—l66y.). His pathehc discourse concealerl 
the disgraceful secret, which soon excited the just and bitter com¬ 
plaints of the bishop of Clermont. 
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ambiguous sta'te, between an emperor and an (’FIap. 

• \ V V T 

vexiie, till be was assassinated at Salona by the un- 
grateful Glycerins, who was translated, perhaps as 
a reward of his crime, to the archbishopric of 
Milan 


The nations, who had asserted their indepen- The patri- 
dence after the death of Attila, were established, 
by the right of possession or conquest, in the 
boundless countries to the north of the Danube; 
or in the Roman provinces between the river and 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted 
in the army of confederates, who formed the de¬ 
fence and the terror of Italy'‘^; and in this pro¬ 
miscuous multitude, the names of the Fleruli, the 
Scyrri, the Alani, the Turcilingi, and the Ru- 
gians, appear to have predominated. The ex¬ 
ample of these warriors was imitated by Orestes^'®, 
the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Ro¬ 
man emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been 
already mentioned in this history, Ijad never 
deserted his country. His birth and fortunes ren¬ 
dered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 


Malchus, apud Pliot p. 172. Ennod. Epigram, ixxxii. in 
Siruiond Oper. tom. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may hoiveyer be raised 
on the identity of the emperor and the archbishop. 

Our knowledge of these mercenaries, who subverted the 
Western empire, is derived from Procopius (de Bel). Gothico, J. i. 
c. i. p. 308.). The popular opinion, and the recent historians, repre¬ 
sent Odoacer in the &Iae light of a atranger, and a king, who invaded 
Italy with an array of foreigner*, hi* native subjects, 

"* Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Italiam venit, se illi 
junxit, et c^us notarius factus fuerat. Anonym. Vales, p. 7l6. He is 
mistaken in the date; but we may credit his assertion, that the se. 
cretary of Attila was the father of Aoguslulus. 
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CHAP. Pannoni'a. When that province Was ceded to the 
Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, his^ 
lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secre¬ 
tary, and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople, to represent the person, and signify 
the commands, of the imperious monarch. The 
death of that conqueror restored him to his free¬ 
dom ; and Orestes might honourably refuse either 
to follow tbe sons of Attila into the Scythian de¬ 
sert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurj)ed 
the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred tbe 
service of the Italian princes, the successors of 
Valentinian ; and, as he possessed the qualifications 
of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician, and master-general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accus¬ 
tomed to reverence the character and authority of 
Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed 
with them in their own language, and was inti¬ 
mately connected with their national chieftains, 
by long habits of familiarity and friendship. At 
his solicitation they rose in arms against the 
obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their 
obedience; and when Orestes, from some secret 
motive, declined the purple, they consented, with 
His son the same facility, to acknowledge his son Au- 
hi'sfthT gnstulus, as the emperor of tbe West. By the 
laji cinpe- abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the 

West, summit of his ambitious hopes; hut he soon dis- 
A.D * 

’ ' covered, before the end of the first year, that the 

lessons of peijury and ingratitude, which a rebel 
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must, inculcate; will be retorted against bimself; CHAP. 
\ and that the precarious sovereign of Italy was only , 
permitted to choose, whether he would be the slave, 
or the victim, of his Barbarian mercenaries. ’ The 
dangerous alliance these strangers had op¬ 
pressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their 
pay and privileges%ere augmented; but their 
insolence increased in a still more extravagant de¬ 
gree ; they envied the fortune of their brethren in 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms 
had acquired an independent and perpetual inhe¬ 
ritance; and they insisted on .their peremptory de¬ 
mand, that a third part of the lands of Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Orestes, 
w'ith a spirit, which, in another situation, might 
be entitled to our esteem, chose rather to en¬ 
counter the rage of an armed multitude, than to 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He re¬ 
jected the audacious demand ; and his refusal was 
favourable to the ambition of Odoacer; a bold 
Barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers, that, 
if they dared to associate under his command, 
they might soon extort the justice which had been 
denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garrisons of Italy, the confederates, 
actuated by the same resentment and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this 
popular leader; and the mifortunatc patrician, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to 
the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the 
holy Epipbaiiites. Pavia was immediately be- 
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xxxvi were stormed, the town 

v,,,..^^was pillaged; apd although the bishop might 
labour, with much zeal and some siiccoss, to savo '^ 
the property of the church, and 4he chastity of 
femaltf.p(jptives, the tumult could only be appeased 
by. the execution of Orestes'*^ His brother Paul 
was slain in an action near Ravenna; and the 
helpless Augnstulus, who coild no longer com¬ 
mand the respect, was reduced to implore the 
clemency, of Odpacer. 

king oi’ successful Barbarian was the son of Ede- 

^ A D ' remarkable transactions, par- 

* 70 — 4 ^ ticolarly described in a preceding chapter, had 
been the colleague of Orestes himself. The ho¬ 
nour of an ambassador should be exempt from 
suspicion; and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy 
agains.t the lite of bis soyereign. But this apparent 
guilt was expi^d by his merit or repentance: his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous; be enjoyed 
the favour of Attila; and the troops und^ his 
command, who parded in their torn the royal 
village, consisted in a tribe of a Scytri, his imme¬ 
diate and. hereditary subjects.^,. In the revolt of 
the nations, they still adhered to the Huns; and, 
more than twelve years afterwards, the name of 
Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths; which was termi¬ 
nated, after two bloody battles, by the defeat and 


"• See Ennodiui (in Vit. Epiphan. SraHmii, tom. i. p. 1669 , 
1070.). He adds wiight to the nutativeof Ptocopiu., though w« 
may doubt whether the devil actually cwjtririd the skge of Patia, 
to dntress the bishop and his fiodu 
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dispersion oAl^e Scyrri'*®. Their gallant leader, CHAP. 
• who did'‘.nqt survive this national calamity, left 
tivo sonSj'^nGlf and Odoacer, to struggle with 
adversity, and to maintain as they might, hy ra¬ 
pine or service, the faithful followers of their exile. 

Onulf directed his steps towards Constantinople, 
where he sullied, by the assassination of a generous 
benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in 
arras. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life 
among the Barbarians of Noricum, with a mind 
and a fortune suited to the most desperate adven¬ 
tures ; and when he had fixed his choice, he piously 
visited the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of 
the country, to solicit his approbation and blessing. 

The lowness of the door would not admit the lofty 
stature of Odoacer: he was obliged to stoop; but 
in that humble attitude the saint could discern the 
symptoms of his future greatness; and addressing 
him in a prophetic tone, “ Pursue” (said he) “ your 
“ design; proceed to Italy; you will soon cast 
“ away this coarse garment of skins; and your 
“ wealth will be adequate to the liberality of your 
“ mind‘’h” The Barbarian, whose daring spirit 

Jornandes, c. 53 , 54. p. 69 ?—695, M. de Bual (Hist.des 
Peuplei de I’Europe, tom. viii. p. £21—288.) has clearly explained 
the origin and adrentures of Odoacer. 1 am almost inclined to 
believe that he was the same who pillaged Angers, and commanded 
a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Turon. I. it. c. 18. in 
tom. ii. p. 170. 

Vade ad Itaiiam, vade villMimii nunc pcllibus cooperlui; 
sed multis cito pluritna largiturus. Anonym. Vales, p. 717 . He 
(juoles the life of St. Severinus, which is extant, and contains much 
unknown and valuable history; it Was composed by his disciple Eu- 
gippius (A. D. 511.), thirty years after his death. See Tillemont, 

Meni. Eccles. tom. xri. p. i68—181. 
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niAP. accoptccl and ratified the prediction, was admitted 
into the service ol the Western empire/'and soom 
obtained an honourable rank in th'e ehai’ds. HiS 
manners were gradually polished, his military skill 
was improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
not have elected liirn for their general, unless the 
exploits of Odoaeer had established a high opinion 
ol his courage and capacity''Jdicir military 
arclamations sainted him with the title of king: 
l)Ut he abstained, during his whole reign, iroir. the 
use of the ])urplc and diadem' ', lest he should 
olfend those ])rinees, whose subjects, by their acci¬ 
dental mixture, had formed the victorious army, 
which time and policy might insensibly unite into 


a great nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the llarbarians, and 
Wcstcrii the submissive people of Italy was prepared to 
a!'FxV 76, obey, without a murmur, the autlmrity which lie 
^ should condescend to exercise as the vicegerent 

A,J). 47(). . - 

ot the emperor of the West, lint Odoaeer had 

resolved to abolish that useless and expensive 
office ; and such is the weight of antiipie prejudice, 
that it retjuired some boldness and penetration to 
discover the extreme facility of the enterprise. 
The unfortiinate Angustiilus was made the instru¬ 
ment of his own disgrace: he signified his resig- 


l‘heophjiieSt who calls him a (*0111, aflirms, that he was edu¬ 
cated, nursed in Italy (p. anti as this strong ex- 

presMOn will not hear a htor.il inrcrpretation, it must be cxpl niied 
by long ^tTvicf in the Impentl guards. 

Ndiikii roais Odoaeer assumpsit, coin tainen nt-^pie purpiir’i 
iiec rt'^dlilnis uh u 'ur uisigiidiiis. C'i^suxiof. in (.diroii. A. D. 17 ti- 
He t-et'nh to Iiau- a'^^sunicd flic ahsirict title of a king, without ^p- 
•pljiag u It) any particular nation or couiilry. 
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nation to the senate; and that asscnihiv, in their CHAP- 

I 'VYWT 

last act oft oljpdubnce to a Roman prinee, still at- , 

fected tlie-sj'tirii of freedom and tlie forms of the 
constitution. An epistle was addressed, by their 
unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son- 
in-law and successor of Leo; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine 
throne. They solemnly “ disclaim the neee.ssitv, 

“ or even the wish, of eontiiming any ionger the 
“ Imperial succession in Italy; sinee, in their 
“ opinion, the inajesty of a sole monarch is suffi- 
“ cient to pervade and protect, at the same time, 

“ both the East and the West. In tlieir own 
“ name, and in the name of the people, they con- 
“ sent that the seat of universal empire shall be 
“ transferred from Rome to Constantinople; and 
“ they basely renounce the right of chusing their 
“ master, the only vestige that yet remained of the 
“ authority which had given laws to the world. 

“ The republic (they repeat that name without a 
“ blush) might safely confide in the civil and mili- 
“ tary virtues of Odoacer; and they humbly re- 
“ quest, that the emperor would iiitesi him with 
“ the title of Patrician, and the administration of 
“ the diocese of Italy.” The deputies of the senate 
were received at Constantinople with some marks 
of displeasure and indignation; and when they 
were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly 
reproached them with their treatment of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, wdiom the East 
had successively granted to the prayers of Italy. 
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CHAP. “ Tlie first" (continued he) “ you have inurdej-ed; 

Y Y YVI *" /* 

“ the second you have expelled; but the second 
“ is still alive, and whilst he liVes Mie is your 
“ lawful sovereign." But the prudent Zeno soon 
deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated 
colleague. His vanity was gratified by the title 
of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Rome; he en¬ 
tertained a friendly, though ambiguous, corres¬ 
pondence with the patrician Odoacer; and he 
gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sa¬ 
cred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove from 
the sight of the people 

Au^sw- 1-^10 space of twenty years since the death of 

nished to Valeiitinian, nine emperors had successively dis- 
l«n 1 ^ 11 ^* ; and the son of Orestes, a youth re¬ 

commended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if hi.s 
reign, which was marked by the extinction of the 
Roman empire in the West, did not leave a me¬ 
morable aera in the history of mankind*". The 

Mdlchus, wliose loss excites our regret, has preserved (in Ex¬ 
cerpt. Legat. p. 93 .) this extraordinary embassy from the senate to 
Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 717.), and the extract from 
Candidas (apud Phot. p. 176.), are likewise of some use. 

The precise year in which the Western empire was extin¬ 
guished, is not positively ascertained. The vulgar aera of A. D. 470, 
appears to have the sanction of authentic chronicles. But the two 
dates assigned by Jornandes (c. 46. p. 680.), would delay that great 
♦vent to the year 479= ttrtd though M.deBuathas overlooked An 
evidence, he produces (tom. viii. p. e6l — 288.) many collateral cir- 
eurostancci in support of the same opinion. 
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patrjcian Orestes had married the daughter of CHAP. 

. count Ro]7iulus,jo{ Petovio in Noricum: the name ‘ 
of Augustus^, novwitbstanding the jealousy of power, 
was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname; and 
the appellations of the two great founders, of the 
city, and of the monarchy, were thus strangely 
united in the last of their successors'®*. The son 
of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of 
Romulus Augustus; but the first was corrupted 
into Momyllus, by the Greeks, and the second has 
been changed by the Latins into the contemptible 
diminutive Augustulus. The life of this inoffensive 
youth was spared by the generous clemency ol 
Odoacer; who dismissed him, with his whole fa¬ 
mily, from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual 
allowance at six thousand pieces of gold, and as¬ 
signed the castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the 
place of his exile or retirement'”. As soon as the 
Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, 
they were attracted by the beauties and the plea¬ 
sures of Campania; and the country-house ol the 
elder Scipio at Liternum exhibited a lasting model 

'* Sec his medals in Ducange (Fain. Byzanlin. p. 81.), Priitcm 
(Excerpt. Legal, p. 56.). Maffei (O35crva2ioni Letteraric, tom. ii. 
p. 314.). We may allege a famous and similar case. The meaoesl 
subjects of the Roman empire assumed the lUutlnous name of I'aln- 
a«i, which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been communicated 
to a whole nation. 

Ingrediens auteni Ravennam deposuit Augustuluni dc regno, 
cujus infantiam niisertus concessit ci sanguinem ; el quia jiulcher 
erat, tainen donavit d reditum sex milha solidos, el misit cum intra 
Campaniam cum parentibus sms hbere vivere. Anonym. Vales, 
p. 7l6. Jornandcs says (c. 46. p. 680.), m Lucnllano t ampania? 
caslello exilii poena dainnavil. 
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CHAP, of their rnstic simplicity“ The delicious shores 
XXXVI. jjP Naples were crowded|^with \ii!las; and 

Sylla applauded the masterly skill of'his rival, who 
had seated himself on the lofty promontory of Mise- 
num,thAt commands, on everyside, the sea and land, 
as far as the boundaries of the horizon The villa 
of Marius was purchased, within a few years, by 
Lucullus, and the price had increased fromtwothou- 
sand five hundred, to more than fourscore thou¬ 
sand, pounds sterling’^. It was adorned by tlie 
new proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic 
treasures ; and the houses and gardens of Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Im¬ 
perial palaces™. When the Vandals became 


Sec the eloquent IXclamalion of Seneca (lipist. Ixxxvi.). Tlie 
j)hil()si iplicr might have recollcctcc!, that all luxury is relative; and 
that the elder Scipio, whose niaiincrs were polished bv study and 
conversation, was tiiinself accused of that vice by his ruder contciii- 
))oraries (Livy, xxix. Jt).). 

‘ Sylla, in ihc language of a soldier, praised liia peritia cassia- 
mcliindi (Pliii, Hist. X'atur. ,\viii. 7O. Phaednis, who makes its 
shady walks {hrla viridta) the scene of an insipid fable (li. b.), has 
thus described the situation : 

Car sar d'ibcrms qiiuni petens Neapolini, 

In Mi seneneem villain venisset saatn ; 

Qua? moute sumiuo posita Luculli maim 
Prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare. 

Prom seven myriads and a half to iwo liuiulred and filiy 
myriads of drachmae. Yet even in the possession of Marius, it was 
a luxurious retirement. The Romans derided Ins indolence; they 
soon bewailed his •activity, .Sec Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii. p. d 1 . 

' ' Lucullus had other villas of equal, though various, mag- 
luficcrice, at Baiae, Xaplc”, luscuhim, &c. lie Ixiastcd that lie 
changed his climate with the storks and cranes. Plutarch, in Lueiill. 
torn. lii. p. 19^, 
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formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, on cilAl'. 
the promontory of Misenuni, gradually assumed 
the strength and appellation of a strong castle, the 
obscure retreat of the last emperor of the .West. 

About twenty years after that great revolution, it 
was converted into a church and monastery to re¬ 
ceive the bones of St. Severinus. They securely 
reposed, amidst the broken trophies of Cimbrieaiul 
Armenian victories, till the beginning of the tenth 
century; when the fortifications, which might 
afford a dangerous shelter to the Saracens, were 
demolished by the people of Naples " . 

Odoaeer was the first iiarbarian who reigned D^ciy of 
in Italy, over a people who had once asserted 
their just sn[)eriority above the rest of mankind. 

The disgrace of the Romans still excites our 
respectful compassion, and we fondly sympathise 
with the imaginary grief and indignation ol their 
degenerate posterity. Rut the calamities of Italy 
had gradually subdued the jiroud consciousness ol 
freedom and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, 
the provinces were subject to the arms, and the 
citizens to the laws, of the republic; till those 
laws were subverted by civil discord, and both 


Scvcriiuis (11,(1 111 Nonciiiii, A.D. 4se. Six yors a/icr- 
wavds, his hotly, ’.vhlch scattered miracles a, it passed, trail.- 
ported by hir> disciples into Italy. 'I’he devotion of a iN'cai'iilUaii 
Inly inviteil the saint <o the l.uciillau villa, in the place id' Au- 
CVistiiho, who was probably no more. See i3ari'imi3 (Aniinl Kc- 
cles. A. Ij. 4t)0. N'' 30, 51.) and lilLanoiit {iVIeiii. laccles. lorn. xvi. 
p.l/S — lol ), from the original life by l‘.ugip|)ius. The narrative 
nfthe hist migration of Severinus to Naple.s, is likewise an authentic 
piece. 
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CIIA 1 >. the city and the provinces became" the servile 
property of a tyrant. The forms of the consti¬ 
tution, which alleviated or disguised" their abject 
slavery, were abolished by time and violence; 
the Italians alternately lamented the presence or 
the absence of the sovereigns, whom they de¬ 
tested or despised; and the succession of 6ve 
centuries inflicted the various evils of military 
licence, capricious despotisnr, and elaborate 
oppression. During the same period, the Barba¬ 
rians had emerged from obscurity and contempt, 
and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the servants, 
the allies, and at length the masters, of the Ro¬ 
mans, whom they insulted or protected. The 
hatred of the people was suppressed by fear; they 
respected the spirit aud splendour of the martial 
chiefs who were invested with the honours of the 
empire; and the fate of Rome had long de¬ 
pended oil the sword of those formidable stran¬ 
gers. The stern Ricimer, who trampled on the 
ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, without 
assuming the title, of a king; and the patient 
Romans were insensibly prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge the. royalty of Odoacer and his Barbaric- 
successors. 


Character 
and reign 
of Odoa¬ 
cer, A. D. 

47 C— 490 , 


The king of Italy was not unworthy of the 
high station to which his valour and fortune had 
exalted him: his savage manners were polished 
by the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
though a conqueror and a Barbarian, the institu¬ 
tions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 
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ATt^r an interval ol'seven years, Odoacer restored (Hai'. 
the consHjship of the West. For himself, be mo- 
destly, or proudly, declined an honour which was 
still accepted by the emperors of the East; but 
the curule chair was successively filled by eleven 
of the most illustrious senatorsand the list 
is adorned by the respectable name of Basilius, 
whose virtues claimed the friendship and grateful 
applause of Sidonius, his client’”. Tiie laws of 
the emperors were strictly enforced, and the 
civil administration of Italy was still exercised 
by the Praetorian praefect, and his subordinate 
officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magi¬ 
strates the odious and oppressive task of collecting 
the public revenue; but he reserved for himself 
the merit of seasonable and popular indulgence”’’. 

Like the rest of the Barbarians, he had been in¬ 
structed in the Arian heresy; but he revered the 
monastic and episcopal characters •, and the silence 
of the Catholics attests the toleration which they 
enjoyed. The peace of the city required the intcr- 


Tlic consular Fasti may 1 k' found in Pagi or Muralori. Tlif 
consuls named by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Roman senate, appear 
to have been acknowledged in the Eastern empire. 

Sidonius Apollinaris (l.i. cpist.Q. p. edit. Sirmond) has 
compared the two leading senators of his time (A. 1). 4()8), 
Gennadiiis Avicims and Caecina Basilius. lo the former he 
asMgns the specious, lo the latter the solid, rirtiies of public and 
private life. A Basilius junior, possibly his son, was consul in the 
year 480. 

Kpiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia; and the king 
tirst granted an indulgence ol five years, and afterwards relieved 
them from the o[>prcssion of Pelagius, the Prstorian prefect (En- 
mxlius, in Vit. St. Epiphaii, in Sirmond. Oper. tom. i. p. 1670. 
lo??.). 
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(’HAP. position of bis praefect Basilius in the choice oFi 

TF V \ V r * • • * * 

Homan pontiff: the decree which restrained the 
clergy from alienating their lands, was ultimately 
designed for the benefit of the people, whose devo¬ 
tion would have been taxed to repair the dilapi¬ 
dations of the church'’’. Italy was protected by 
the arms of its conqueror; and its frontiers were 
respected by the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had so long insulted the feeble race of Theo¬ 
dosius. Odoacer passed the Iladriatic, to chastise 
the assassins of the emperor Nepos, and to ac(juire 
the maritime province of Dalmatia. He passed 
the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricuin from 
Fava, or Feletbeus, king of the Rugians, who held 
his residence beyond the Danube. The king was 
vanquished in battle, and led away prisoner; a 
numerous colony of captives and subjects was 
transplanted into Italy; and Rome, after a long 
period of defeat and disgrace, might claim the 
triumph of her Barbarian master 
Miscrnble Notwithstanding the prudence and success of 
Italy Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad pro¬ 
spect of misery and desolation. Since the age 
of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been 
felt in Italy; and it was ajust subject of complaint, 

See Baronius, Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 48,:. N" 10—l.’i. Sixteen 
years afterwards, the irregular jiroccedings of Basilius were con- 
deaiiied by pope Syinmachus in a Homan synod. 

The wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Paul the 
Deacon (de Gest. Langobard. 1. i. c. ig. p. edit. (Jrot.), and 
in the two Chronicles of Cassiodorius and Cuspinian. Tlie life of 
St. Severinus, by Eugippius, which the count de Buat (Hist, des 
Peoples, Sic. tom. viii. c. 1. 4. S, ft.) has diligently studied, illustrates 
the ruin of Noricuin and tlic Bavarian antirjuities. 
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tl^at the life of the Roman people depended on char 
the accidfnts of the winds and waves ‘ In the 
division and the decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually di¬ 
minished with the means of subsistence; and the 
country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses 
of war, famine”^, and pestilence. St. Ambrose 
has deplored the ruin of a populous district, 
which had been once adorned with the flourish¬ 
ing cities of Bologna, Modena, Regium, and 
Placentia Po|)e Gelasins was a subject of 
Odoac( r; and he affirms, with strong exaggera¬ 
tion, that in iEmilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent 
provinces, the human species was almost extir¬ 
pated The plebeians of Rome, who were 
Jed by the hand of their mastei', pc^rished or dis¬ 
appeared, as soon as his liberality was suppressed; 
the decline of the arts reduced tlie industrious 
mechanic to idleness and want; and the senators, 
who might support with patience the ruin of 

Tjcit. Annul, iii. jj. Tin.- Rcchorclu's sur I'Administruti^ 
lies Terres cliez les Ilomuins (p. 351—36l.) dourly state the progress 
of internal decay. 

A /dniino, which afllictfd Italy at tlie tnne of the irru|ition ol 
OdiMCoi, Ling (if the Hcriili, is doqncnlly ilo-crihcd in prusc and 
verso, by a I'rench poet (Les Alois, loin. ii. p. 17 'MU. edit, in 
I'Jaio.). Iain ignorant from whence he derive^. Ins inlornialion; 
bat J uni well assured that he relates some luct.s incoin[)atible with 
the tinlh of history. 

See the xxxixth epistle of St. Ambrose, as it is quoted by 
Muruton, snpra Ic AntichitA Italiane, lorn. i. Dissert, xxi. ji. 334. 

A'.imlia, Tuacio, ceterspque |.rovmci® in qnibus hommum 
pn>|(e iiulhis eisistit. Gelasius, EpisL ad Aodromachuin, aj). Baro- 
niniii, Aiinal, Ecclcs. A.D. 490. N“ 30. 
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CHAP, their country, bewailed their private loss of wealth 
and luxury. One-third of those ample instates, to 
which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed'**, 
was extorted for the use of the conquerors. Inju¬ 
ries were aggravated by insults; the sense of actual 
sufferings was embittered by the fear of more dread¬ 
ful evils; and as new lands were allotted to new 
swarms of Barbarians, each senator was apprehen¬ 
sive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach 
his favourite villa, or his most profitable farm. The 
least unfortunate were those who submitted with¬ 
out a murmur to the power which it was impos¬ 
sible to resist. Since they desired to live, they 
owed some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared 
their lives; and since he was the absolute master 
of their fortunes, the portion which he left must be 
accepted as his pure and voluntary gift'**. The 
distress of Italy was mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound him¬ 
self, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multi- 
^de. The kings of the Barbarians were fre¬ 
quently resisted, deposed, or murdered by their 
native subjects; and the various bands of 
Italian mercenaries, who associated under the 


Verumque confitentibus, latifiindia perdidere Italiam, Plin. 
Hist. Natur. xviii. 7. 

Such are the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, 
which Cicero (ad Familiares, lib. ix. Epiat. 17-) suggests to his 
friend Papirius Ptetus, under the military despotiim of Caesar. The 
argument, however, of " vivere pulcherrimum duxi," is more for¬ 
cibly addressed to a Roman philosopher, who poiaeued the free alter¬ 
native of life or death. 
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standard of an elective general, claimed a larger chap. 
. privilege'^of, freedom and rapine. A monarchy 
destitute of national union, and hereditary right, 
hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of four¬ 
teen years, Odoacer was oppressed hy the superior 
genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a 
hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and de¬ 
serves the attention of mankind. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Origin, Progress, and Eff ects of the Monastic Life. 
—Conversion of the Barbarians to Christianitj/ 
and Arianism.—Persecution of the Va?idal.s in 
Africa.—Extinction of Arianism among the 
Barbarians. 

CHAP. The indissoluble connexion of civil ;ind ecclc- 
, ^ siastical affairs, has compelled, and encouraged, me 
to relate the progress, the persecutions, the esta¬ 
blishment, the divisions, the final triumph, and the 
gradual corruption, of Christianity. I have pur¬ 
posely delayed the consideration of two religious 
events, interesting in the study of human nature, 
and important in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. I. The institution of the monastic life’; 
and, II. Tlic conversion of the northern Barbarians. 
I.Thk I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distine- 
tic^'lif'e. vulgar and the Ascetic Christians"^ 

Origin of The loose and imperfect practice of reliirion sa- 

tlie monks. ° 

' The origin of tlie monastic institnlion has been laboriously dis¬ 
cussed by Thonrasin (Discipline dc I'Eglise, tom. i. p. 1419 —14l6.) 
and Ilelyot, (Hist, des Ordres IMonasiiques, torn. i. p. 1—66.). 
These authors arc very learned and tolerably honest, and their dif¬ 
ference of opinion shews the subject in its full extent. Yet the cau¬ 
tious Protestant, who distrusts o/iy popish guides, may consult the 
seventh book of Bingham’s Christian Antiquities. 

’ See Euseb. Demonstrat. Evangel. (1. i. p. 20, 21. edit, Graec 
Rob. Stephant, Pans, 1545 .). In his Ecclesiastical History, pub¬ 
lished twelve years after the Demonstrattoii, Eusebius (I. ii. c. 17 .) 
asserts the Christianity of the Thcrapeutie ; but he appears ignorant, 
that a similar institution was actually revned iii Egypt. 
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tisfied the conscience of the multitude. The prince chap. 
or niagispate, the soldier or merehaut, reconciled 
their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, with the exer¬ 
cise of their profession, the pursuit of their inte¬ 
rest, and the indulgence of their passions; hut the 
Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid prece])ts 
of the Gospel, were inspired by the savage enthu¬ 
siasm, which represents man as a criminal, and 
God as a tyrant. They seriously renounced the 
business, and the pleasures, of the age; abjured the 
use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage; chastised 
their body, mortified their affections, and embraced 
a life of misery, as the price of eternal happiness. 

In the reign of Constantine, the Ascetics fled from 
a profane and degenerate world, to perpetual soli¬ 
tude, or religious society. Like the first Christi¬ 
ans of Jerusalemthey resigned the use, or the 
property, of their temporal possessions; established 
regular communities of the same sex, and a similar 
disposition; and assumed tin* names of llcrtiiil^ 

Monks, and Amichonts, expressive ol their lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. They 
soon acquired the respect of the world, which 
they despised; and the loudest applause u as be¬ 
stowed on this Divine Philosophy', which sur- 

Cassian (Coll,at. xviii. 5.) ('I.iiiiis this orlsiii for tlic 
llic Casnobilcs, which gradually decayed ull u vva'. rcslored hy An¬ 
thony and his disciples. 

‘ SX^ihifiuirctnt yaf u; i/.imja cr/yj '-,i» -f, to.'wti; tO.tf 

These are the expressive words of Sozomcii, who cojjioubly and 
agreeably describes (I. i. c. IC, 13 , M.) the origin and progress of this 
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CHAP, passed, without the aid of science or reason-, the 
laborious virtues of the Grecian schoQis. The 
monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in 
the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death; 
the Pythagorean silence and submission were re¬ 
vived in their servile discipline; and they dis¬ 
dained, as firmly as the Cynics themselves, all 
the forms and decencies of civil society. But the 
votaries of this Divine Philosophy aspired to imi¬ 
tate a purer and more perfect model. They trod 
in the footsteps of the prophets, who had retired 
to the desert ^ and they restored the devout and 
contemplative life, which had been instituted by 
the Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. The phi¬ 
losophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonish¬ 
ment a solitary people, who dwelt among the 
palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without 
women; and who derived from the disgust and 


monkish philosophy (See Suicer. Thesaur. Eccles. lorn. ii. p. 1441.). 
Some modern writers, Lipsiui (tom. iv. p.448. Manuduct. ad Philo- 
soph. Stoic, iii. IS.), and La Mothe le Vayer (lorn. ix. de la Vertd des 
Payeiw, p. 228—26'2.), have compared the Carmelites to the Pytha¬ 
goreans, and the Cynics to the Capucins. 

“ The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular succession, from 
the prophet Elijah (see the Theses of Beaiers, A.D. 1682. in Bayle's 
t^ouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, CEuvres, tom. i. p. 82, &c. 
and the prolix irony of the Ordres Monastiques, an anonymous work, 
tom. i. p. 1—433. Berlin, 1751.). Rome, and the inquisition of 
S|)ain, silenced the profane criticism of the Jesuits of Flanders (Hey- 
lot. Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 282 — 300.), and the sta¬ 
tue of Elijah, the Carmelite, has been erected in the clnircb ol Si 
Peter (Voyages dti P, Labat, tom. iii. p. 87.). 
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repeptance of mankind, a perpetual supply of chap. 
voluntary a8sociates^ 

Egypt, the ffuitful parent of superstition, af- Antony 
forded the first example of the monastic life: An- monks of 
tony^, an illiterate® youth of the lower parts of The- 
bais, distributed his patrimony^, deserted his family 
and native home, and executed his monastic penance 
with original and intrepid fanaticism. After a long 
and painful noviciate, aiuong the tombs, and in a 
ruined tower, he boldly advanced into the desert 
three days journey to the eastward of the;Niie; dis- 


‘ Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 15. Gens sola, et in toto orbe praetcr 
ceteras mira, sine ullH £emin£, oDoni Vencre abdicaiS, sine pecunifl, 
socia palmarum. Ita per scculorum millia (incteilibile )2iciu) gens 
sterna est in qu5 nemo nascitur. Tam fcBcunda illis aliorum vil® 
poenitenu'a est. He places them just beyond the noxious influenceof 
the lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the neatest towns. The 
Laura, and monastery of St. Sabas, could not be far distant from this 
place. See Reland. Palestin. tom. i. p. ^9^. tom. ii. p. 7to. 874, 
880. 890. 

’ See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 4S0—506. and the Vit. Palmm, 
p. 26 —74. with Rosweyde’s Annotations. The former is tlie Greek 
original; the latter a very ancient Latin version by Kvagrjus, the friend 
of St. Jerom. 

** rfa/ijuflTa fttv vs Tj.ie^iTo. Athanas. tom. ii. tu Vit. St. An¬ 
ton. p.458,; and the assertion of his total ignorance has been received 
by many of the ancients and modems. Rut Tillemoiu (Mem. Eic- 
cles. tom. vii. p. 666.) shews, by some probable arguments, that .An¬ 
tony could read and write in the Coptic, hia native (pngue; and that 
he wjS'only a-'atrangei to the Greek letters. The philosopher Syne- 
sius (p. 51.) acknowledges, that the natural genius of Antony did not 
requite the aid of learning. 

’ Arurce aut«n eraot ei tcecenia uberei, et valde opliinte (Vit. 
Palr.'l. i. ji. 86.). . If^he Arvra be a square-measure of an hundred 
Egypiiao cubits (Rosweyde, Onojngsticon ad Vit. Patnim, p. 1014, 
1015.), aud the Egyptian cabit of'all ages be,equal to twenty-two 
English inches (Greaves, vol. i. p. 233.), the arura will consist of aboot 
three quarters of an English acre. 

VOL, VI. 
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CHAP, covered a lonely spot, which possessed the advali- 
tages of shade and water, and fixed his last resi¬ 
dence on Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea; where 
an ancient monastery still preserves the name and 
memory of the saint The curious devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert; and when 
he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in the face 
of mankind, he supported his fame with discretion 
and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Atha¬ 
nasius, whose doctrine he approved; and the Egyp- 
^ ^ tian peasant respectfully declined a respectful invi- 
251-^356, tation from the emperor Constantine. The vene¬ 
rable patriarch (for Antony attained the age of one 
hundred and five years) beheld the numerous pro¬ 
geny which had been formed by his example and 
his lessons. The prolific colonies of monks mul¬ 
tiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the 
Nile. To the south of Alexandria, the mountain, 
and adjacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled by five 
thousand anachorets; and the traveller may still in¬ 
vestigate the ruins* of fifty monasteries, which were 
planted in that barren soil by the disciples of An¬ 
tony ". In the Upper Thebais, the vacant island of 

The description of the monasterj is given by Jerom (lom. i. 
p. 248, 249 . in Vil. Hilarion.), and the P.Sicard (Missionsdu Levant, 
tom. V. p. 122—200.). Their accounts cannot always be recon¬ 
ciled; the father jiainted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his ex¬ 
perience. • 

" Jerom, tom. i. p. 116. ad Eustochium. Hist. Lausiac. c. 7- in 
Vit. Fatrum, p. 712. The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, toiii. it. 
p. 29 —79.) visited, and has described, this desert, which now con¬ 
tains four monasteries, and twenty or thirty monks. See R’Anville. 
Description de I’Egypte, p. 74. 
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^’abenne^*, was occnpied by Pachomias and four- cHAP. 
teen huddred of his brethren. Tliat holy abbot 
successively founded nine monasteries of men, and 
one of women; and the festival of Easter some- 
tigies collected fifty thousand religious persons, who 
followed his angelic rule of discipline‘I The stately 
and populous city of Oxyrinebus, the seat of Chris¬ 
tian orthodoxy, had devoted the temples, the pub¬ 
lic edifices, and even the ramparts, to pious and 
charitable uses ; and the bishop, who might preach 
in twelve churches, computed ten thousand females 
and twenty thousand males of the monastic pro¬ 
fession The Egyptians, who gloried in this mar¬ 
vellous revolution, were disposed to hope, and to 
believe, that the number of the monks was equal 
to the remainder of the people^; and posterity 
might repeat the saying, which had forjnerly been 
applied to the sacred animals of the same country, 


Talienne is a small island in the Nile, in the diocese of Tentyra 
or Dendera, between the modern town of Cirge, and the ruins ol 
ancient Thebes (D’Anville, p. 194.)- M. de Tdlemont doubts whe- 
ther it was an isle; but 1 may conclude, from his own lacts, that the 
primitire name was afterwards transferred to the great monastery of 
Ban or Pabau (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. G/B. 688.). 

See m the Codex Reguiarum (published by Lucas Holstenius, 
Rome, lG6l.) a preface of St. Jerom to his Latin version of the Rule 
of Pachomiua, tom. i. p. 6l. 

“ Rnfin. C. 5. in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls it civit.as ampl.i 
valde et populosa, and reckons twelve churches. Slraho (I. xvii. 
p. 1166.) and Ammianus (xxii. 16.) have made honourable mention 
of Oxyrinchiis, wliose inhabitants adored a small fish in a magnificent 
temple. 

Quanti populi habentur in urbibus, tauta p.'sne habeiitur in de. 
sertis multitndines monachorum. Rufin. c. 6. in Vit. Patrum, p. 
46l. He congratulates the fortunate chanpti 
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CHAP. That in Egyht, it was less difficult to find a gml' 
XXXVIT ,, ^ ’ 

than a man. 

ProiKiga- Athanasius introduced into Rome the know- 
monastic ledge and practice of the monastic life; and a 
school of this new philosophy was opened by tjie 
A D. 341 . disciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri¬ 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians 
excited, at first, horror and contempt,and, at length, 
applause and zealous imitation. The senators, and 
more especiSly the matrons, transformed their pa¬ 
laces and villas into religious houses; and the nar¬ 
row institution of sir Vestals, was eclipsed by the 
frequent monasteries, which were seated on the ru¬ 
ins of ancient temples, and in the midst of the Ro¬ 
man forum Inflamed by the example of Antony, 
Hilarion a Syrian y^uth, whose name was Hilarion”, fixed 
tine, his dreary abode on a sandy beach, between the sea 
A.D. 3 (> 8 , and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza. The 
austere penance in which he persisted forty-eight 
years, diffused a similar enthusiasm; and the holy 
man was folbwed by a train of two or three thou¬ 
sand anacborets, whenever he visited the innume- 
Bisii in rablc monasteries of Palestine. The fame of Basil 
A^D^aeo.iraniortal in* the monastic history of the East. 


'* The introduction of the monastic life into Rome and Italy, is 
occasionally mentioned by Jerom (tom. i. p. tlS, 120. 190.). 

” See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jetenn (tom. i. p. 241. 252.). 
The sioriei qf PauI,'Hilarion, and Malchu^ by th« same ahthor, are 
admirably told ; and the only defect of these piling compoeicions is 
the want of truth and Mmmon »«n»e. 

'* His original retreat was in a amall village On the banks of the 
Itis, not far from Neo-Csesarea. The ten or twelve years of his 
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a miud, that liAd tasted the learning and c!o- CHAP. 
|uence of Athens; with an ambition, scarcely to be 
satisfied by the archbishopric of Caesarea, Basil re¬ 
tired to a savage solitude in Pontus; and deigned, 
for a while, to give laws to the spiritual colonies 
which be profusely scattered along the coast of the 
Black Sea. In the West, Martin of Toursa sol- Manm m 
dier, an hermit, a bishop, and a saint, established ^ 0*3^0 
the monasteries ol Gaul; two thousand of his dis¬ 
ciples followed him to the grave; and his eloquent 
historian challenges the deserts ofThebais, to pro¬ 
duce, in a more favourable climate, a champion of 
equal virtue. The progress of the monks was not 
less rapid, or universal, than that of Christiatiify 
itself. Every province, and, at last, every city, of 
the empire, was filled with their increasing mul¬ 
titudes ; and the bleak and barren isles, from Lc- 
rins to Li pari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, 
were chosen by the anachorets, for the j)lace of their 
voluntar y exile. An easy and perpetual intercourse 
by sea and land connected the provinces of the 
Roman world; and the life of Hilarion displays 
the facility with which an indigent hermit of Pales¬ 
tine might traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape 


uiojlastic life were disturbed by long and frequent avficalioii'. 
Some critics have disputetl the authenticity of his Asceiie rules, 
but the external evidence is weighty, and they can only prove that it 
u the work of a real or affected enthusiast. See Tillemont, M*in. 
Kccles. tom. ix. p. 636—4)44. Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Monasliques, 
tom. i. p. 17s— 181. 

See his Life, .and the Three Dialogues by Sutpicius Sevetus, 
who assert* (Dialog, i. 16.), that the booksellers of Rome were de- 
lighted with the quick and ready sale of his popular work. 
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CHAR to Epirns, and finally settle in the island of .Cy- 
prus^”. The Latin Christians embraced the reli¬ 
gions institutions of Rome. The pilgrims, who 
visited'Jerusalem, eagerly copied, in the most 
distant climates of the earth, the faithful model of 
the monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread 
themselves beyond the tropic, over the Christian 
empire ofriEthiopia*'. The monastery of Banchor”, 
in Flintshire, which contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among the 
Barbarians of Ireland'^; and Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, 
diffused over the northern regions a doubtful ray 
of science and superstition '^. 

** When HUarion sailed from Parsetoniuni lo Cape Pachynus, he 
offered lo pay his passage with a book of the Gospels. Posthuiniaii, 
a Gallic monk, who had visited Egypt, found a merchant-ship 
bound from Alexandria to Marseilles, and performed the voyage in 
. thirty days (Snip. Sever. Dialog, i. 1.). Athanasius, who addressed 
his Life of St. Antony to the foreign monks, was obliged to hastcu 
the composition, that it might be ready for the sailing of the fleets 
(tom. ii. p. 451.). 

See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126), Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, 
tom, iv. p. 92. p. 857—919. and Geddes, Church History of Altliio- 
pia, p. 29,30, 31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to the 
primitive institution. 

^ Camden’s Hritaunia, vol. i. p. 606, 667. 

® All that learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark 
ages is copiously stated by archbishop Usher, in his Britannicaruin 
Eedesiamm Anliquitates, cap. xvi. p. 425—508. 

” This small, though not barren, spot, Iona, Hy, orCoIumbkill,only 
two miles in length, and one niilc in breadth, has been distinguished, 
1. By the monastery of St. Columba, founded A. D. 560 ; whose 
abbot exercisetl an extraordinary jurisdiction over the bishops of 
Caledonia; 2. By a classic ■ library, which afforded some hopes 
of an entire Livy; and, 3. By the tombs of sixty kings, 
Scots, Irish, and Norwegians; who reposed in holy ground. Sec 
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These unhappy exiles iroin social life were iiii- OHap 
rrv XXXVIl 

pellecl by the dark and implacable genius of super- 

stition. ’Their mutual resolution was supported 
by the example of millioDs, of either sex, of every progress, 
age, and of every rank; and each proselyte, who 
entered the gates of a monastery, was persuaded, 
that he trod the steep and thorny path of eternal 
happiness"^. But the operation of these religious 
motives was variously determined by the temper 
and situation of mankind. Reason might subdue, 
or passion might suspend, their influence: but 
they acted most forcibly on the infirm minds of 
children and females; they were strengthened by 
secret remorse, or accidental mislortnne; and they 
might derive some aid from the temporal conside¬ 
rations of vanity or interest. It was naturally sup¬ 
posed, that the pious and humble monks, who had 
renounced the world, to accomplish the work of 
their salvation, were the best qualified for the spi¬ 
ritual government of the Christians. The reluc¬ 
tant hermit was torn from his cell, and seated, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, on the epis¬ 
copal throne: the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, 

Usher (p. 311.360—370.), and Buchanan (Her. Scot. 1. ii. p. 15.edit 
Ruddimau.). 

“ Chrysostom (in the first lomc of the Benedictine edition) has 
consecrated three books to the praise and defence of the monastic litc. 

He is encouraged, by the example of the ark, to piesume, tint none 
but the elect (the monks) can [wssibly l)c saved ( 1 . i.|). 65, 6 li.). Rise- 
where indeed he becomes more merciful (I. lii. p. S3,84.), and allows 
different degrees of glory, like the sun, moon, and stars, 1 ii his lively 
comparison of a king and a monk (I. iii. p. lib—I Jl ), he supjxtsc. 

(what is hardly fair), that the king will be nioic spaiingly rewarded, 
and more rigorously punished. 
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CHAP, and of the East, supplied a regular succession 'of 
saints and bishops; and ambition soon discovered 
tbe secret road which led to the possession of wealth 
and honours*®. The popular monks, whose repu¬ 
tation was connected with the fame and success of 
the order, assiduously laboured to multiply the 
number of their fellow-captives. They insinuated 
themselves into noble and opulent families; and 
the specious arts of flattery and seduction were 
employed to secure those proselytes, who might 
bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic profes¬ 
sion. The indignant father bewailed the loss, 
perhaps, of an only son*^; the credulous maid 
was betrayed by vanity to violate the laws of na¬ 
ture ; and the matron aspired to imaginary per¬ 
fection, by renouncing the virtues of domestic 
life. Paula yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of Jerom*®; and tbe profane title of mother-in- 
law of God*®, tempted that illustrious widow, to 

“ Thotnassin (Discipline de TEglise, toni. i. p. 1426—1469.), and 
Mabillon ((Euvres Posthumes, tom. ii. p. 115 —158.). The monks 
were gradually adopted as a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

” Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110.) liberally censures the conduct 
and wriungs of Chrysostom, one of the most eloquent and successful 
advocates for the monasUc life. 

“ Jerom's devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his 
works; the particular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of Paula 
(tom. i. p, 169 — 1192 .), is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. 
The exordium is ridiculously turgid: “ If all the members of my 
“ body were changed into tongues, and if all ray limbs resounded 
" with a huniaivvoioe, yet should 1 l» incapable,” &c. 

® Socrus DetosseocEpisti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 140. adEustochium). 

. ■Rirfttitt8'(in Hieronym. Op. tom. iv. p. 823 .), who was justly scanda- 
/raid, asks his adversary. From what Papn [»oel he had stolen an cx- 
• pfeision so impious and absurd? 
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consecrate the virginity of her danghter Eusto- CHAi’ 
chium. • By the advice, and in the company, ot 
her spiritual guide, Paula abandoned Rome and 
her infant son ; retired to the holy village of Beth- 
lem; founded an hospital and four monasteries; 
and acquired, by her alms and penance, an emi¬ 
nent and conspicuous station in the catholic church. 

Such rare and illustrious penitents were celebrated 
as the glory and example of their age; but the 
monasteries were filled by a crowd of obscure and 
abject plebeians’^, who gained in the cioyster much 
moie than they had sacrificed in the world. Pea¬ 
sants, slaves, and mechanics, might escape from 
poverty and contempt, to a safe and honourable 
profession; whose apparent hardships arc miti¬ 
gated by custom, by popular applause, and by the 
secret relaxation of discipline’'. The subjects ol 
Rome, whose persons and fortunes were made 
responsible for unequal and exorbitant tributes, re¬ 
tired from the opy)ression of the Imperial govern¬ 
ment ; and the pusillanimous youth preferred the 
penance of a monastic, to the dangers of a mili- 

* Nuncautem veniunt p/ffrwmyuc ad hanc professionem senituUb 
Dei, et CK condllionc aervili, vel eliani liborati, vel pnjplcr hoc i 
Dominis libcrati sive liberandi; et ex vili rusticanS, el tx opificuni 
cxcrcitatione, et plebeio labore. Augustin, de Oper. Monach. c. 22. 
ap. Thomassin. Discipline de I’Eglisc, tom. iii. p. 10£>4. Tlie Ligyp- 
lian, who blamed Arseniiis, owned that he led a more comfnrlablc 
life as a monk, than as a shepherd. See Tillcniont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xir. p- ()79- 

A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10.), 
who lodged at Cadii in a convent of Ins brethren, .soon underitood, 
that their repose, was never interrupted by nocturnal devotion; 

" quoiqu’on ne laisic pas dc sonner pour Vedific.ition du peuplc." 
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CHAP, tary, life. The affrighted provincials of every rank,^ 
who fled before the Barbarians, found shelter and 
subsistence ; whole legions were buried in these 
religious sanctuaries ; and the same cause, which 
relieved the distress of individuals, impaired the 
strength and fortitude of the empire*^. ^ 

Obedience monastic profession of the ancients” was 

n*^onL voluntary devotion. The inconstant 

fanatic was threatened with the eternal vengeance 
of the God whom he deserted: but the doors of the 
monastery were still open for repentance. Those 
monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason 
or passion, were at liberty to resume the character 
of men and citizens; and even the spouses oi 
Christ might accept the legal embraces of an 
earthly lover"^. The examples of scandal, and the 
progress of superstition, suggested the propriety of 
more forcible restraints. After a sufficient trial, 

See a very lensible preface of Lucas Holstcniiis lo the t’oriex 
Regularura. The emperors attempted to si)p[)ort the obligation of 
public and private duties; but the feeble dykes were swept away by 
the torrent of superstition; and Justinian surpassed the most san¬ 
guine wishes of the monks (Thomassin, tom. i. p. 178 I!—ivgg. and 
Bingham, 1. vii. c. 3. p. 253.). 

■“ The monastic institutions, particularly those of Egypt, about 
the year 400, are described by four curious and devout travellers; 
Rufinus (Vit. PatruiO. 1. ii, iii. p. 434 — 536 .), Posthumiaii (Sulp. 
Sever. Dialog, i.), Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. in Vit. Patrum, p. 709— 
863 .), and Cassian (see in tom. vii. Bibliothec. Max. Patrum, his 
four first books of Institutes, ant} the twenty-four Collations or Con¬ 
ferences). 

The example of Malchus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 256.), and the 
design of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv, 1.), are incoii- 
testible proofs of their freedom ; which is elegantly described by 
Erasmus in his Life of St Jerom. See Chardoo, Hist, des Sacre- 
raens, tom, vi. p. 279 —.ton. 
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‘the ^delity of the novice was secured by a solemn ('Hap. 
and perpeh\al vow; and his irrevocable engage- 
nient was ratified by the laws of the church and 
state. A guilty fugitive was pursued, arrested, and 
restored to his perpetual prison ; and the interpo¬ 
sition of the magistrate oppressed the freedom and 
merit, which had alleviated, in some degree, the 
abject slavery of the monastic discipline*’. The 
actions of a monk, his words, and even his thoughts, 
were determinetl by an inflexible rule“, or a capri¬ 
cious superior: the slightest offences were corrected 
by disgrace or confinement, extraordinary fasts or 
bloody flagellation ; and disobedience, murmur, or 
delay, were ranked in the catalogue of the most 
heinous sins*\ A blind submission to the commands 

“ S«e the Laws of .lustinian (Novel, cxxiii. N" 42,), and of Lewis 
the Pious (ill the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427.), and the 
actual jurisprudence of France, in Denissart (Deciaiona, &c. tom. iv. 
p. 85.5, &c.). 

“ The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by Benedict Ania- 
ninus, the reformer of the monks in the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, and published in the seventeenth, by Lucas liolstenius, con¬ 
tains thirty diiTerent rules for men and women. Of these, seven 
were conrposed in Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappailocia, one 
in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaul, ot France, and 
one in England. 

The rule of Columbaims, so prevalent in the West, inflicts 
one hundred lashes for very slight offences (t^od. Reg. part ii. 
p. 174.). Before the time of Charlemagne, the abbots nidiiJgcd 
themselves in mutilating their monks, or putting out tiu ir eyeS; 
a punishment much less cruel than the treriieiidoiis vadr m Jmcf 
(the subterraneous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was afterwards 
invented. See an admirable discourse of the learned .Mabilloii 
((Euvres Posthumes, tom. ii. p. 321—330.), who, on this occasion, 
seems to be inspired by the genuis of hnmanity. For such an 
effort, 1 can forgive his defence of the holy tear of Veiidome 

(p. 3G1—399.). 
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xVxvif. abbot, boweTer absurd, or even criminal, 
they might seem, was the ruling principle; the first 
virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their patience 
was fi^uently exercised by the most extravagant 
trials. They were directs to remove an enor¬ 
mous rock; assiduously to water a barren staff, 
that was planted in the ground, till, at the end of 
three years, it should vegetate and blossom like a 
tree; to walk into a fiery furnace; or to cast their 
infant into a deep pond; and several saints, or 
madmen, have been immortalized in monastic 
thoughtless, and fearless, obedi¬ 
ence"®. The freedom of the mind, the source of 
every generous and rational sentiment, was de¬ 
stroyed by the habits of credulity and submission ; 
and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave,' 
devoutly followed the faith and passions of bis 
ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace of the Eastern 
ghurch was invaded by a swarm of fanatics, inca¬ 
pable of fear, or reason, or humanity; and the 
Imperial troops acknowledged, without shame, 
that they were much less apprehensive of an en¬ 
counter with the fiercest Barbarians"®. . 

« Sul]^ Sever. Dialog, i. 12 , 13. p. 532 . &c. Caspian. Inalkut. 
t-w. c. 26 , 27., “Praecipua ibi virlus et prinia eat obedienlia." 
Among the Verba senionim (in Vit. Pairum,]!. v. p. 617.), ihe 
fourteenth libel or aiscourse is on the subject of obedience; and 
tlK Jesuit Roswtyde, who published that huge volume for the use 
of convent*, has collected all the scattered passages in his two co- e 
pious indexes. 

* Dr. Jortin(RemarksonEccclesiastical History, vQl.iv p i6l ) 

has observed the scandalous valour of the Cappadocian mools, which 
was exemplified in the banishment of Chrysostom. 
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Superstition has often framed and consecrated chap. 
tlie fantastifc .garments of the monks^: but their 
apparent singularity sometimes proceeds from their T^r^s 
uniform attachment to a simple and primitive model, '' 

which .the revolutions of fashion have made ridi¬ 
culous in the eyes of mankind. The father of th6 
Benedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice 
or merit; and soberly exhorts his disciples to 
adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the coun¬ 
tries which they may inhabit^. The monastic 
habits of the ancients varied with the climate, and 
their mode of life; and they assumed, with the 
same indifference, the sheep-skin of the Egyptian 
peasants, or the cloak of the Grecian philoso-' 
pliers. They allowed themselves the use of linen 
in Egypt, where it was a cheap and domestic ma¬ 
nufacture ; but in the West, they rejected such an 
expensive article of foreign luxuryIt M'as the 
practice of the monks either to cut or shave their 
hair; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape 
the sight of profane objects; their legs and feet 
were naked, except in the extreme cold of winter; 
and their slow and feeble steps were supported by 
a long staff. The aspect of a genuine anachoret 
was horrid and disgusting: every sensation that 
is offensive to man, was thought acceptable to 

“ Cass'van \\a3 , v\wugV\ co\novi5\y, descried iVse monaaUc 

WVit ot Egypt ttnsiuul. \.'i.), to whioh Sozomai (1. iVi. c. 14.) 
attributes such allegorical meaning and virtue. 

*' Regul. Benedict. N“ 55. in Cod. Rcgul. part ii. p, ^>j, 

“ See the Rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Usez (N" .Si. in Cod. 

Regul. part ii. p. 136.), and of Isidore, bishop of Seville (N” 13, in 
Cod. Regul. part ii, p, s:i4.). 
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CHAP, God; and the aneelic rule of Tabennecondemned 
tbc salutary custom of bathing the limbs jn water, 
and of anointing them with oil‘“. The austere 
monks slept on the ground, on a bard mat, or 
a rough blanket; and the same bundle of palm- 
leaves served them as a seat in the day, and a 
pillow in the night. Their original cells were 
low narrow huts, built of the slightest materials; 
which formed, by the regular distribution of the 
streets, a large and populous village, inclosing, 
within the common wall, a church, an hospital, 
perhaps a library, some necessary offices, a garden, 
and a fountain or reservoir of fresh water. Thirty 
or forty brethren composed a family of separate 
discipline and diet; and the great nionastei ies of 
Egypt consisted of thirty or forty families. 

Their diet. Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in 
the language of the monks; and they had dis¬ 
covered, by experience, that rigid fasts and ab¬ 
stemious diet, are the most effectual preser¬ 
vatives against the impure desires of the flesh 
The rules of abstinence, which they imposed. 


^ Some partial indulgences were granted for the hands and I'tet. 
“ Totum autem corpus nemo unguet nisi causS infirmitatis, nec 
“ lavahitnr atjua nudo corpore, nisi languor perspicuus sit.” (Regul. 
Pachoni. xcii. part i. ]). 78i) 

, St. Jerom, in strong, but indiscreet, language, expresses the 
most important ti.sc of fasting and abstinence: “ Non quod Deus 
“ universiiatis Creator et Dominus, intestinorum nostronim rugilfl, 
" el inanitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore deicctetur, sed quod alitcr 
“ pudicitla tnta esse non possit." (Op. tom. i. p. 317< ad Euato- 
chium.) bee the twelfth and twenty-second Collations ofCassian, 
(k Caslilule, and dr Illusionilm Nocturnis. 
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or practised, were not uniform or perpetnal: chap. 
the cheerfoj festival of the Pentecost was 
lanced by the extraordinary mortification of 
Lent; the fervour of new monasteries was in¬ 
sensibly relaxed; and the voracious appetite of 
the Gauls conld not imitate the patient and 
temperate virtue of the Egyptians^. The 
disciples of Antony and Pachpmius were satis¬ 
fied with their daily pittanceof twelve ounces 
of bread, or rather biscuitwhich they di¬ 
vided into two frugal repasts, of the afternoon, 
and of the evening. It was esteemed a merit, 
and almost a duty, to abstain from the boiled 
vegetables, which were provided for the re¬ 
fectory ; but the extraordinary bounty of the 
abbot sometimes indulged them with the luxury 
of cheese, fruit, sallad, and the small dried 
fish of the Nile^’. A more ample latitude of 


Edaciias in Graecis gula cst, in Gallis natiira (Dialog, i. c. 4. 
|). 521.). Cassian fairly owns, that the perfect nlotlel of abstinence 
cannot be imitated in Gaol, on account of the aerutn tenipcrics, and 
the qiialitas noslrae fragilitatis (Institut. iv. II.). Among tlic West¬ 
ern rules, that of Columbanus is the most austere; he had been 
educated amidst the poverty of Ireland, as rigid perhaps, and inflex¬ 
ible, as the abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule ol Isidore of Seville 
is the mildest: on liolidays he allows the use of flesh. 

“ Those who drink only water, and have no nutritions li(|unr, 
“ ought at least to have a |X)und and a half {twenty-four ounen) of 
“• bread every day.” State of Prisons, p. 40. by Mr. Howard. 

.See Cassian. CollaL I. ii. 19, 20, 21, The small loaves, or bis¬ 
cuit, of six ounces each, had obtained the name of Paxtmacui (Ros- 
weyde, Onomasticon, p. 1045.). Pachoniius, however, allowed his 
monks some latitude in the quantity of their food ; but he made 
them work in proportion as they eat (Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. 38, 
39 . in Vit. Patruni, I. viii. p. 736, 737-)- 

" See the banqueWb which Cassian (Collation viii. 1.) was in¬ 
vited by Sereuus, an Egyptian abbot. 
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CHAP, sea and river Bsh was gradually allowed or. as- 

W WIT ^ " 

sumed; bnt the use of flesh was loDg.^n 6 ned to 
the sick or travellers ; and when it gradually pre¬ 
vailed in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, a 
singular distinction was introduced; as if birds, 
whether wild or domestic, had been less profane 
than.Ae grosser animals of the field. Water 
was the pure and innocent beverage of the pri¬ 
mitive monks ;.,.^d the founder of the Benedic¬ 
tines regrets, the daily portion of half a pint of 
wine, which had been extorted from him by the 
intemperance of the age^. Such an allowance 
might be easily supplied by the vineyards of Italy; 
and his victorious disdples, who passed the Alps, 
the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place 
of wine, an adequate compensation of strong beer 
or cyder. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of 
evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
into a regular community, the idea, and even 
tlie name, of all separate or exclusive posses¬ 
sion'*'. The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour; and the duty of labour was 


Their ma 
iHial la¬ 
bour. 


See the Rule of St. Benedict N® 39, 40. (in Cod. Reg. part ii. 
p. 41, 45.). Licet legamus vinum omnino monachauan non es$e, 
sed qiiia nostris temporibus id monachis persuader! non potest; he 
allows them a Roman hemina, a measure wbich may be ascer¬ 
tained from Arbuthnot’s Tables. 

“ Such expressions, as my book, my cloak, wy sboei (Cassian. In- 
stitiiu 1. iv. 0 .13.) were not less severely prohibited among the Western 
monks (Cod. Regul.pjrt li. p. 174. 535. 288.); and the Rule ofCo- 
lunibanus punished them with she lashes. Tile ironical author of 
the Ordres Monatiiques, who laughs at the iMish nicetj of modern 
coiwents, seems ignorant that the ancients were equally absurd. 
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strenuously recommended as a penance, as an CHAP, 
exercise, ail'd as the most laudable means of se-' 
curing their daily subsistence^'. The garden, 
and fields, which the industry of the monts had 
often rescued from the forest or the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per¬ 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices of 
slaves and domestics; and the several trades that 
were necessary to provide their habits, their uten¬ 
sils, and their lodging, were exercised within the 
precincts of the great monasteries. The monastic 
studies have tended, for the most part, to darken, 
rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. 

Yet the curiosity or zeal of some learned solita¬ 
ries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the 
profane, sciences: and posterity must gratefully 
acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and 
Roman literature have been preserved and multi¬ 
plied by their indefatigable pens'^". But the more 
humble industry of the monks, especially in Egypt, 
was contented with the silent, sedentary, occupa- 


“ Two great master# of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thoniassin 
(Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. iii. p. lO'JO —1 Kid.), and the P. Mabillon 
(Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. p. 1l6— 155 .), h.ivc seriously examined 
the manual labour of the monks, which the former considers as u 
meril, and the latter as a duly. 

“ Mabillon (Etudes Mouasliques, tom. i. p. 17—55.) has col¬ 
lected many curious facts to justify the literary labours of his pre¬ 
decessors, both in the East and West. Hooks were copied in the 
ancient monasteries of Europe (Cassian. Insticut. 1. iv. c. 12.), and 
by the disciples of St. Martin (Sulp. Sever, in Vit. Marlin, c. 7. 
p. 473.). Cassiodorius has allowed an ample scope for the studies of 
the monks; and we shall not be scandalized, if their pen sometimes 
wandered from C^hrysustorn and Augustin, to Homer and Virgil. 

VOL. VI. S 
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CHAR tion, of making wootlen sandals, or of twisting.the 
leaves of the palm-tree into mats and bAskets. The 
superfluous stock, which was not consumed in 
domestic use, supplied, hy trade, the wants of the 
community: the boats ofTabenne, and the other 
monasteries of Thebais, descended the Nile as far 
as Alexandria; and, in a Christian market, the 
sanctity of the workmen might enhance the in¬ 
trinsic value of the work. 

Thm But the necessity of manual labour was insen¬ 

sibly superseded. The novice was tempted to be¬ 
stow bis fortune on the saints, in whose society be 
was resolved to spend the remainder of bis life; 
and the pernicious indulgence of the laws per¬ 
mitted him to receive, for their use, any future ac¬ 
cessions of legacy or inheritance^^ Melania con¬ 
tributed her plate, three hundred pounds weight of 
silver; and Paula contracted an immense debt, for 
the relief of their favourite monks; who kindly 
imparted the merits of their prayers and penance to 
a rich and liberal sinner'’"‘. Time continually in¬ 
creased, and accidents could seldom diminish, the 
estates of the popular monasteries, which spread 


'rhomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 118. I4j, 14C. 
171 —17!>.) iias examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and 
commoii, larv. Modern hranee confirms the death which monks 
have inflicted on themsedves, and justly deprives them of all right of 
inheritance. 

See .lerom (tom. i. p. 176. 188.). The monk Painbo made a 
sublime answer to Melanig, who wished to specify the value of her 
gift: “ Do you ofliir it to me, or to God? If to God, he who 
“ sQSjxnds the mountains in a balance, need not be informed of 
“ the weight of your plate." (Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 10. in the 
Vit. I’atrum, 1. viii. p. 715.) 
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over the adjacent country and cities: and, in the CHAP, 
first centut'y of their institution, the infidel Zosi- 
mas has maliciously observed, that, for the benefit 
of the poor, the Christian monks had reduced a 
great part of mankind to a state of beggary^. As 
long as they maintained their original fervour, 
they approved themselves, however, the faithful 
and benevolent stewards of the charity which 
was entrusted to their care. But their discipline 
was corrupted by prosperity; they gradually as¬ 
sumed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged 
the luxury of expence. Their public luxury 
might be excused by the magnificence of reli¬ 
gious worship, and the decent motive of erecting 
durable habitations for an immortal society. 

But every age of the church has accused the 
licentiousness of the degenerate monks; who no 
longer remembered the object of their institu¬ 
tion, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of 
the world, which they bad renounced^, and 
scandalously abused the riches which had been 
accjuired by the austere virtues of their I'ouud- 

^ To ^epof Ttjf yfJi wyntxtaa*7o, ry Tjaura. 

tffTvyoif, tsarrac fjirnr) xixlaTTiaavli;, Aosilll. I. V. p. 

Vet the wealth of the liasttrn monks was far surpassed by the 
|>Tincely greatness of the Benedictines. 

“ The sixth general council (the Quinisext iiiTriillo, Canon xlvii. 
in Beveridge, tom. i. _p. 213.) restrains women from passing the night 
in a male, or men in a female, monastery. The seventh general 
council (the second Nicene, Canon xx. in Beveridge, tom. i. p. 320.) 
prohibits the erection of double or promiscuous monasteries of both 
sexes; but it appears from Balsamon, that the prohibition was not 
effectual. On the irregular pleasures and cx|)encc9 of the clergy and 
monks, ecc Thomassin, tom in. p. 1334—1308. 
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I’heir loli- 

U(ic. 


CHAT, Tlicir natural descent, from such painful 

and daiijierous virtue, to the common vices of 
humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief or 
indignation in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were con¬ 
sumed in penance and solitude; undisturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and 
social beings. Whenever they were permitted 
to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous companions were the mutual guards 
and spies of each others actions ; and, after their 
return, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or 
heard in the world. Strangers, who professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation w'as restricted to some chosen elders 
of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in 
their presence, the ‘ monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti¬ 
nate refusal of a word or look®. The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 


" I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a 
Benedictine abbot; “ My vow of poverty has given me an hundred 
“ thousand crowns a year; my vow of obedience has raised me to 
“ the rank of a sovereign prince.”—I forget the consequences of his 
vow of chaittity. 

Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister to see him ; but he 
shut his eyes during the whole visit. SeeVit. Patrum, 1. iii. p. 504. 
Many such examples might be added. 
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attachments, among a crowd, which had been CHAP, 
lormed Occident, and was detained, in the same 
prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse fanatics 
have few ideas or sentiments to communiciate; a 
special licence of the abbot regulated the time and 
duration of their familiar visits ; and, at their silent 
meals, they were enveloped in their cowls, inacces¬ 
sible, and almost invisible, to each other’®. Study 
is the resource of solitude: but education had not 
prepared and qualified for any liberal studies the 
mechanics and peasants, who filled the monastic 
communities. They might work: but the vanity 
of spiritual perfection was tempted to disdain the 
exercise of'manual labour; and the industry must 
be faint and languid, which is not excited by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might Their de¬ 
employ the day, which they passed in their cells, 
either in vocal or mental prayer: they assembled 
in the evening, and they were awakened in the 
night, for the public worship of the monastery. 

The precise moment was determined by the stars, 
which are seldom clouded in the serene sky of 
Egypt; and a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal of 
devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of the 

desert*". Even sleep, the last refuge of the un- 

* 

“ TheTth, 8th,2()ch,S0th,3l3t, 34th, 57tli, (lOih, 8f)ih, and ysth 
arlicles of the Rule of Pachoniiu8, impobe most intolerable lawi of 
silence and mortification. 

*’ The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the monks are copiously 
discussed by Cassian, in the third and fourth books of his Institu¬ 
tions; and he constantly prefers the liturgy, which an angel had 
diciatsd to the monasteries of Tabeunt. 
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CHAP, happy, was rigorously measured; the vacant hyurs 
of the monk heavilyrolled along, witho’ut business 
or pleasure; and, before the close of each day, he 
had repeatedly accused the tedious progress of the 
sun®‘. In this comfortless state, superstition still 
pursued and tormented her wretched votaries 
The repose which they had sought in the cloystcr 
was disturbed by a tardy repentatice, profane doubts, 
and guilty desires ; and, while they considered each 
natural impulse as an unpardonable sin, they per- 
]K‘tually trembled on the edge of a flaming and bot¬ 
tomless abyss. From the painful struggles of dis¬ 
ease and despair, these unhappy victims were some¬ 
times relieved by madness or death ; and, in the 
sixth century, an hospital was founded at Jerusalem 
for a small portion of the austere penitents, who 
were deprived of their seiises^^ Their visions, be¬ 
fore they attained this e.xtrerne and acknowledged 
term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of 
supernatural history. It was their firm ])ersuasion, 

Cjsbian, from his own expt'riciice, describes the anditi, <ir 
lisllessness of niiiid and body, lo which .a monk was exposed, when 
he sighed to find lilmself alone. Sicpiusque egreditnr et ingreditiir 
cellam, ct Solcm velnt ad occasum tardius properaiUcm crebrius 
inUictur (Institul. x. 1 .). 

” The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius were coininutii- 
cated by that unfortunate youth to his friend Su Chrysostom. See 
Middleton’s Works, vol. i. p. 107— 110 . Something similar intro¬ 
duces the life of every saint; and the famous Inigo, or Ignatius, 
the founder of the Jesuits (V^tde d’Inigo de Guiposcoa, tout. i. p. 29 
—38.) may serve as a meinorable example. 

“ Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiastique, tom. vii. p. 46. 1 have read 

somewhere, in the V'^iUe Palruni, hut I cannot recover the place, 
that several, 1 believe many, of the monks, who did not reveal their 
temptations to the abbot, became guilty of suicide. 
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vvliicf) they breathed, was peopled with CHAR 
invisible Ernies; will) innumerable da?nions, who 
watched every occasion, and assumed every fonn 

, J 7 

to tcfTiijj <111(1 jibov('. ali to tempt, tiieir uiipiiarded 
virtue. The imagination, and even the senses, 
were deceived by the illusions of distempered fana¬ 
ticism ; and the hermit, whose midnight prayer 
was oppressed hy involuntary slumher, might easily 
confound the phantoms of horroi or delight, 
which had occupied his sleeping, and his waking 
dreams 

The monks were divided into two classes: the The C'd'- 
C ivnohitts, who lived under a common, and re- 
gular, discipline; and the Anachordx, who in- chords, 
dulged their unsocial, independent, fanaticism'^. 

The most devout, or the most ambitions, of the 
spiritual brethren, reiiomiced the convent, as they 
had reiioniieed the world. The fervent mona¬ 
steries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were sur¬ 
rounded by a Laura^', a distant circle of solitary 

“ .Seo the seveiilh and eighlh Collation^ ol CaiMjii, who grjve'y 
examines, wliy ihc deemons were eroivn less acuve .,nd iiuiiierdns 
since tile tune of St. Antony. Rnsweyde’s co|)ious index to ilic 
Vitas Palruin will point out a variety of infernal scenes. The devils 
were most formidable in .1 feaiale shape. 

“ hor the distinction of the Ctttwi’iUs and ihe Hermits, especially 
ill Egypt, see Jcroni (tom. 1 . p. 4;'). ad Rusticiun), the first Dialogue 
of Siilpicius Sevenis, Rufinus (c. Cd. in Vil. Palruin, l.ii. p. 478.), 

Palladius (c. 7 . 69 . in Vit. Patrum, I. vni. p. 7 I'.’. 758.), and alone 
all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Collations ol Cassian. These 
writers, who compare the common, and soliLiry, hie, reveal the 
abuse and danger of the latter. 

“ Siiicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiasl. tom. ii. p.205.21fi. Thomassiii 
(Discijiline de I'Eghse, tom. i. p. 1501, 1502.) gives a good acccuni 
of these cells. When Gerasimus founded his monastery, in the wil¬ 
derness of Jordan, ii was accompanied by a Laura of seventy cells. 
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CHAP, cells ; and the extravagant penance of thg {l(^'iplts 
was stimulated by applause and emulatrcHi'^ :. I’liey 
sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves, of 
massy and rigid iron. All superfluous incum¬ 
brance of dress they contemptuously cast away; 
and some savage saiuts of both sexes have been 
admired, whose naked bodies were only covered by 
their long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves 
to the rude and miserable state in which the hu¬ 
man brute is scarcely distinguished above his kin¬ 
dred animals: and a numerous sect ef Anachorcts 
derived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd^*'. They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast w'hon) they affected to resemble ; 

• they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, 
which art or nature had scooped out of the rock; 
and the marble quarries of Thebais arc still in¬ 
scribed with the monuments of their penance''’. 
The most perfect Hermits are supposed to have 
passed many days without food, many nights 
without sleep, and many years without speaking; 

Theodoret, in a large volume (tlie Philotheu 3 in Vit. Patruin, 
I. ix. |). 793—803.) has collecied the Jives and miracles of thirty 
Anachorcts. Evagrius (l.i. c. 12.) more briefly celebrates the monks 
and hermits of Italcstme. 

“ Sozomen, 1. vt. c. 33. The great St. l’i|)hrem com|M)sed a pa¬ 
negyric on these /b’oirxoi, or grazing monks ( Tillemont, Mem. Kccles. 
tom. viii. p. 292 .). 

® The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, torn. 11 . p. 21?—233.) 
examined the caverns of the Lower I’hebais with wonder and de¬ 
votion. The inscriptions are in the old Syriac character, which was 
used by the Christians of H ihyssluia. 
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and^^ious was the man (I abuse that name) who CH AI’. 
contriv^(Riiy cell, or seat, of a peculiar construe- 
tiou, which might expose, him, in the most incon¬ 
venient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the simcon 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites’'^ have been 
immortalized by the singular invention of an 39.0—lii. 
aerial peniince. At the age of thirteen, the 
young Syrian deserted the professio.i of a shep¬ 
herd, and threw himself into an austere monas¬ 
tery. After a long and painful noviciate, in 

which Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious 
suicide, he established bis residence on a moun¬ 
tain, about thirty or forty miles to the east of 
Antioch. Within the space of a mandra, or 
circle of stones, to which he had attached him¬ 
self by a ponderous chain, he ascended a column, 
which was successively raised from the height of 
nine, to that of sixty, feet from the ground''. 

In this last, and lofty, station, the Syrian Ana- 
choret resisted the heat of thirty summers, and 
the cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise 
instructed him to maintain his dangerous situa¬ 
tion without fear or giddiness, and successively to 
assume the different postures of devotion. He 

™ See Theodoret (m Vit. Patrum, ]. ix. p. 84J^i—854.), Aiilony 
(in Vit. Patrum, 1. i. p. 17 O— 177 .), Cosinas (in Asscnian. Hibliol. 

Onenul. tom. i. p. 239—263.), Evagrius (i. 1 . c. 13, 14.) and Tillt- 
raont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xv. p. :j47—392.). 

Tlie narrow circumference of two cubih, or three feet, which 
Evagnui assigns fur the summit of the column, is inconsistent with 
reason, with facts, and with the rules of architectuic. t'lie i>copie 
who saw it from below might be easily deccired. 
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CHAP, sometimes prayed in an erect attitud^.wUili^his 
oat-stretched arras, in the figure of a cross; but 
his most familiar practice was that of bending his 
meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet; 
and a curious spectator, after nnrabering twelve 
hundred and forty-four repetitions, at length de¬ 
sisted from the endless account. The progress 
of an ulcer in his thigh” might shorten, but it 
could not disturb, this celestial life; and the pa¬ 
tient Hermit expired, without descending from 
his column. A prince, who should capriciously 
inflict such tortures, would be deemed a tyrant; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant, to im¬ 
pose a long and miserable existence on the re¬ 
luctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary 
martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the 
sensibility both of the mind and body; nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics, who torment them¬ 
selves, are susceptible of any lively affection for 
the rest of mankind. A cruel unfeeling temper has 
distinguished the monks of every age and country: 
their stern indifference, which is seldom mollified 
by personal friendship, is inflamed by religious 
hatred; and their merciless zeal has strenuously 
administered the holy office of the Inquisition. 
Miracles The monastic saints, who excite only the con- 

of the tempt and pity of a philosopher, were respected, 
iDonks. 

” I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the 
origin of this nicer. It has been reported, that the Devil, assuming 
an angelic form, invited him to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiery 
chariot The saint too hastily raised his foot, and Satan seized the 
moment of inflicting this chastisement on his vanity. 
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aiitl. al(uost adored, by the prince and people, chap. 

** » ^ **WWT1 

Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India 
saluted the divine pillar of Simeon: the tribes of 
Saracens disputed in arms the honour of hiS bene¬ 
diction ; the queens of Arabia and Persia grate¬ 
fully confessed his supernatural virtue; and the 
angelic Hermit was consulted by the younger 
Theodosius, in the most important concerns of the 
chui'ch and state. His remains were transported 
from the mountain of Telenissa, by a solemn pro¬ 
cession of the patriarch, the master-general of the , ■ 
East, six bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, 
and six thousand soldiers; and Antioch revered 
his bones, as her glorious ornament and impreg¬ 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and 
martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these recent 
and popular Anacborets ; the Christian world 
fell ])rostrate before their shrines; and the mi¬ 
racles ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least 
in number and duration, the spiritual exploits of 
their lives. But the golden legend ot their lives'’ 
was embellished by the artful credulity of their 
interested brethren ; and a believing age was easily 
persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyp¬ 
tian or a Syrian monk, had been sufficient to in¬ 
terrupt the eternal laws of the universe. The 
favourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure in- 

^ I know not how to select or specify tlie mirdcles contained in 
the Vita: Patrum of Rosweyde, as the number very much exceeds 
the thousand pages of that voluminous work. An elegant specimen 
may be found in the Dialogues of Siilpicius Severus, and his Life of 
St, Martin. He reveres the monks of Egypt; yet he insults them 
with the remark, that they never raised the dead; wheicas the bishop 
of Tours had reitored three dead men to life. 
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CHAP, veterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant 
message ; and to expel the most obstinate daemons 
from the souls, or bodies, which they possessed. 
They familiarly accosted, or imperiously com¬ 
manded, the lions and serpents of the desert; in¬ 
fused vegetation into a sapless trunk ; suspended 
iron on the surface of the water; passed the Nile 
on the back of a crocodile, and refreshed them¬ 
selves in a fiery furnace. These extravagant tales, 
which display the fiction, without the genius, of 
poety, have seriously affected the reason, the faith, 
Supersti- and the morals, of the Christians. Their credulity 
tiou of the (jQfjaggd vitiated the faculties of the mind ; 

they corrupted the evidence of history ; and super¬ 
stition gradually extinguished the hostile light of 
philosophy and science. Every mode of religious 
worship which had been practised by the saints, 
every mysterious doctrine which they believed, was 
fortified by the sanction of divine revelation, and 
all the manly virtues were oppressed by the servile 
and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be 
possible to measure the interval between the phi¬ 
losophic writings of Cicero and the sacred legend 
of Theodoret, between the character of Cato and 
that of Simeon, we may appreciate the memorable 
revolution which was accomplished in the Roman 
empire within a period of five hundred years, 
li. Con- II. The progress of Christianity has been 
of'the^ marked by two glorious and decisive victories : 
Barba- over the learned and*luxurious citizens of the Ro- 

RIANS. 

man empire; and over the warlike Barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany, who subverted the empire, 
and embraced the religion, of the Romans. The 
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Goths were the foremost of these savage prose- chap. 

■ lytes; and the nation was indebted for its conver- 
•sfon to a countryman, or, at least, to a subject, 
worthy to he ranked among the inventors of useful 
arts, who have deserved the remembrance and gra¬ 
titude of posterity. A great number of Roman pro¬ 
vincials had been led away into captivity by the 
Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the time of 
Gallienus: and of these captives, many were Chris¬ 
tians, and several belonged to the ecclesiastical 
order. Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed 
as slaves in the villages of Dacia, successively 
laboured for the salvation of their masters. The 
seeds, which they planted, of the evangelic doctrine, 
were gradually propagated ; and before the end of 
a century, the pious work was atchieved by the la¬ 
bours of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had been trans¬ 
ported beyond the Danube from a small town of 
Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the Goths’*, Ulphilas, 
acquired their love and reverence by his blameless “hrcothl 
life and indefatigable zeal; and they received, 
with implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth 
and virtue, which he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the Scrip¬ 
tures into their native tongue, a dialect of the 
German, or Teutonic, language; but he pru¬ 
dently suppressed the four books of Kings, as they 

On the subject of Ulphilas, and the conversion of the Goths, 
see Sozomen, I. vi. c. 37- Socrates, I. iv. c. 37- Theodorer, I. ir. 
c. 37. Philostorg. I. ii. c. 5. The heresy of Philostorgius appears 
to have given him superior means of information. 
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CHAP, might tend to irritate the fierce and sanguinary 
spirit of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect, 
idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill-qualified 
to communicate any spiritual ideas, was improved 
and modulated by his genius; and Ulphilas, be¬ 
fore he could frame his version, was obliged to 
compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters; 
four of which he invented, to express the peculiar 
sounds that were unknown to the Greek, and 
Latin, pronunciationBut the prosperous state 
of the Gothic church was soon afflicted by war 
and intestine discord, and the chieftains were divi¬ 
ded by religion as well as by interest. Fritigern, 
the friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of 
Ulphilas; while the haughty soul of Athanaric 
disdained the yoke of the empire, and of the Gos¬ 
pel. The faith of the new converts was tried by 
the persecution which he excited. A waggon, 
bearing aloft the shapeless image of Thor, perhaps, 
or of Woden, was conducted in solemn procession 
through the streets of the camp; and the rebels, 
who refused to worship the god of their fathers, 
were immediately burnt, with their tents and fanii- 
lies. The character of Ulphilas recommended him 
to the esteem of the Eastern court, where he 
twice appeared as the minister of peace; he 

™ A mutilated copy of the four Gospels, in the Gothic version, 
was published A. D. 1665, and is esteemed the most ancient monu¬ 
ment of the Teutonic language, though Wetstein attempts, by some 
frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas of the honour of the work. 
Two of the four additional letters express the W, and our own TJi. 
See Simon, Hist, Criuqnedu Nouveau Testament, tom. ii. p.£J9—2£3 
Miil.Prolegoni.p. 151.edit. Kuster. Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p 1 M- 
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pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who ira- chai’. 
plored the protection of Valens; and the name of 
Aloses was applied to this spiritual guide, who con¬ 
ducted his people, through the deep waters' of the 
Danube, to tlie Land of Promise’'^. The devout 
shepherds, who were attached to his person, and 
tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their settle¬ 
ment, at the foot of the Maesian mountains, in a 
country of woodlands and pastures, which supported 
their flocks and herds, and enabled them to pur¬ 
chase the corn and wine of the more plentiful pro¬ 
vinces. These harmless Barbarians multiplied in 
obscure peace', and the profession of Christianity^. 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidableVisigoths, The 
universally adopted the religion of the Romans, Vandals, 
with whom they maintained a perpetual intercourse, 
of wav, of friendship, or of conquest. In their long embrace 
and victorious march from the Danube to the At- ^ 
lantic ocean, they converted their allies; they edn- 
cated the rising generation; and the devotion 
which reigned in the camp of Alaric, or the court 
of Thoulouse, might edify, or disgrace, the pala¬ 
ces of Rome and Constantinople'”. During the 

Philostorgius erroneously places this passage under the reign of 
Constantine; but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded the 
great emigration. 

” We are obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 51. p. (>H8-) for 
a short and lively picture of these lesser Goths. Gothi niinores, po- 
pulus inimensus, cum suo Pontifice ipsocjue primate Wulfila. The 
last words, if they are not mere tautology, imply some temporal 
jurisdiction. 

At non ita Gothi non ita \'andali; malis licet doctoribus in- 
stituti, meliorcs tamen etiam in hie parte quam iiostrL balvian di- 
Gubrrn. Dei, 1. vii. ]). 243- 
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CHAP, same period, Christianity was embraced by alrliost 
■y Y W! T * • ^ 

all tbe Barbarians, who established their kingdoms 
on the ruins of the Western empire; the Burgun¬ 
dians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the vari¬ 
ous bands of mercenaries, that raised Odoacer to 
the throne of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons 
still persevered in the errors of Paganism; but the 
Franks obtained the monarchy of Gaul by their 
submission to the example of Clovis; and the 
Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from 
their savage superstition by the missionaries of 
Rome. These Barbarian proselytes displayed an 
ardent and successful zeal in the propagation of 
the faith. The Merovingian kings, and their suc¬ 
cessors, Charlemagne and the Othos, extended, by 
their laws and victories, the dominion of the cross. 
England produced the apostle of Germanv; and 
the evangelic light was gradually diffused from the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, to the nations of the 
Elbe, the Vistula, and the Baltic'^. 

Motives of The different motives which influenced the 
their ait i. passions, of the Barbarian converts, 

cannot etisily be ascertained. They were often 
capricious and accidental; a dream, an omen, the 
report of a miracle, the example of some priest, 
or hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above 
all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow. 


Mosheini liai> slightly sketched the progress of Christianity in 
the North, Iron) the fourth to the fourteenth century. Tlie subject 
would aHord materials for an ecclesiastical, and even phdosojihicsl, 
history. 
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whicii, in a moment of a danger, they had ad- ( fiAP. 
'dressed to the God of tlie Christians The early 
prejudices of education were insensibly crazed by 
the habits of frequent and familiar society; the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by 
the extravagant virtues of the monks; and a spi¬ 
ritual theology was supported by the visible power 
of relics, and the pomp of religious worship. But 
the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion, 
which a Saxon bishop suggested to a popular 
saint, might sometimes be employed by the mis¬ 
sionaries, who laboured for the conversion of infi¬ 
dels. “ Admit,” says the sagacious disputant, 

“ whatever they arc pleased to assert of the fabn- 
“ lous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods and 
“ goddesses, who are propagated from each other. 

“ From this principle deduce their imper/cct na- 
“ turc, and human infirmities, the assurance-they- 
“ were born, and the probability that they will dk. 

“ At what time, by what means, from what cause, 

were the eldest of the gods or goddesses pro- 
“ duced ? Do they still continue, or have they 
“ ceased to propagate ? If they have ceased, 

“ summon your antagonists to declare the reason 
“ of this strange alteration. If they still continue, 

“ To such a cause has Socrates (1. vii. c. .So.) ascribed the con¬ 
version of the Burgundians, whose Christian [liely itt celebrated by 
Orosius (1. vii. c. It).). 

See an original and curious epistle from Daniel, the first bishop 
of Winchemer (Beda, Hist. Eccles. Anglonini, 1. v. c. 18. p. t;u3. 
edit Smith), to St, Boniface, who preached the Gospel among the 
Savages of Hesse and 'J’hnringia. Episiol. Bonifacii, Ixvii, in the 
Maxima Bibliotheca Patruui, tom. xiii. p. 93. 
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X^XVIi “ of the gods must become infinite; 

and shall we not risk, by the indiscreet n'orshij) 
“ of some impotent deity, to excite the resentment' 
“of his jealous superior? The visible heavens 
“ and earth, the whole system of the universe, 
“ which may be conceived by the mind, is it 
“ created or eternal ? If created, how, or where, 
“ could the gods themselves exist before the crea- 
^‘tion? If eternal, how could they assume the 
“ empire of an independent and pre-existing world? 
“ Urge these arguments with temper and modera- 
“ tion, insinuate, at seasonable intervals, the truth, 
“ and bdauty, of the Christian revelation ; and eu- 
“ deavourto make the unbelievers ashamed, witli- 
“ ont making them angry.” This metaphysical 
reasoning, too i-efin.ed perhaps for the Barbarians 
of Germany, was fortified by the grosser weight 
of authority and popular consent. The advantage 
of temporal prosperity had deserted the Pagan ciiase, 
and passed over to the service of Christianity. 
The Romans themselves, the most powerful and 
enlightened nation of the globe, had renounced 
their ancient superstition ; and, if the ruin of their 
empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of the new 
faith, the disgrace W'as already retrieved by the 
conversion of the victorious Goths. The valiant 
and fortunate Barbarians, who subdued the pro¬ 
vinces of the West, successively received, and re¬ 
flected, the same edifying example. Before the age 
of Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Europe 
might exult in the exclusive possession of the 
temperate climates, of the fertile lands, which 
produced corn, wine, and oil; while the savage 
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idolaters, and their helpless idols, were confined to CHAP 
• the extremities of the earth, the dark and frozen^^^'^^’^- 
' regions of the North®*. Wv— 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven Effects of 
to the Barbarians, introduced an important change 
m their moral and political condition. They re- " 
ceived, at the same time, the use of letters, so es¬ 
sential to a religion whose doctrines are contained 
m a sacred book, and while they stndied the divine 
truth, their minds were insensibly enlarged by the 
distant view of history, of nature, of the arts, and 
of society. The version of the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, which had facilitated their 
conversion, must excite, among their clergy, some 
curiosity to read the original text, to understand 
the sacred liturgy of the church, and to examine, 
m the writings of the fathers, the chain of eccle¬ 
siastical tradition. These spiritual gifts were pre¬ 
served in the Greek and Latin languages, which 
concealed the inestimable monuments of ancient 
learning. The immortal productions of Virgil, 

Cicero, and Livy, which were accessible to the 
Christian Barbarians, maintained a silent inter¬ 
course between the reign of Augustus, and the 
times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The emulation 
of mankind was encouraged by the remembrance 
of a more perfect state; and the flame of science 
was secretly kept alive, to warm and enlighten the 

1 he sword of ChSrIeniagne added weight to the argument; 
but when Daniel wrote this epistle (A. D. 723), the Mahometans! 
who reigned from India to Spain, might have retorted it against the 
Christians. ° 


I 
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xxxvn of the Western world. In the rfaost 

v^^corrapt state of Christianity, the Barbarians might 
learn justice from the law, and mercy from tlie 
gospel; and if the knowledge of their duty was in¬ 
sufficient to guide their actions, or to regulate their 
passions, they were sometimes restrained by con¬ 
science, and frequently punished by remorse. But 
the direct authority of religion was less effectual, 
than the holy Communion which united them with 
their Christian brethren in spiritual friendship. 
The influence of these sentiments contributed to 
secure their fidelity in the service, or the alliance, 
of the Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to 
moderate the insolence of conquest, and to pre¬ 
serve, in the downfal of the empire, a permanent 
respect for the name and institutions of Rome. 
In the days of Paganism, the priests of Gaul and 
Germany reigned over the people, and controuled 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates ; and the zea¬ 
lous proselytes transferred an equal, or more 
ample, measure of devout obedience, to the pon¬ 
tiffs of the Christian faith. The sacred character 
of the bishops was supported by their tem¬ 
poral possessions; they obtained an honourable 
seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and 
freemen; and it was their interest, as well as 
their duty, to mollify, by peaceful counsels, 
the fierce spirit of the Barbarians. The per¬ 
petual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the 
fre*jHent pilgrimages to Rome and Jei'usalem, and 
the growing authority of the. popes, cemented the 
union of the Christian republic; and gradually 
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proiiiiced the similar manners, and common juris- chak 
prudence, which have distinguished, from the rest 
of mankind, the independent, and even hostile, 
nations of modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked 7^7 

• ^ involved 

and retarded by the unfortunate accident, whicli m the Ari- 

infused a deadly poison into the cup of Saltation. 
Whatever might be the early sentiments of Ul- 
philas, his connections with the empire and the 
church were formed during the reign of Arianism. 

The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini; professed with freedom, and perhaps 
with sincerity, that the SON was not equal, or 
consuhstantial to the Father''^ ; communicated 
these errors to the clergy and people; and in¬ 
fected the Barbaric world with a heresywhich 
the great Theodosius proscribed and extinguished 
among, the Romans. The temper and under¬ 
standing of the new proselytes were not adapted 
to metaphysical subtleties; but they strenuously 
maintained, what they had piously received, as 
the pure and genuine doctrines of Christianity. 


® The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to Seini-Arinn- 
ism, since they would not say that the Son was a ermtwe, though 
they held communion with those who maintained that heresy. Their 
apostle represented the whole controversy as a question of trifling 
luomeni, which had Iteen raised by the passions of the clergy. Thc- 
odorcl, 1. iv. c. 37 . 

“ The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor 
Valens; “ Itaque justoDei jiidicio ipsi eum vivum inceiiderunt, qui 
“ propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri sunt.” Orosius; 
1. Ml. c. 33. p. 664. This cruel sentence is conlirmed by Tillcmont 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. (iOJ—tilO.), who coolly observes, “ tin 
" sen! homme entraina dan^ I’cnjer tin nombre infini de Scplcn- 
“ tnonaux, &c.” Salvian (de Gubeni. Dei, I.v. p. 150,151.1 pities 
ind excuses iheir involuntary error. 
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xSScVn of preaching and expounding-the 

Scriptures in the Teutonic language, promoted the 
apostolic labours of TJIphdas and his Successors; 
and they ordained a competent number of bishops 
and presbyters for the instruction of the kindred 
tribes., The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the 
• Sue^, and the Vandals, who had listened to the 
eloquence of the Latin clergy “ preferred the more 
intelligible lessons of their domestic teachers; and 
Arianism was adopted as the national faith of 
the warlike converts, who were seated on the ruins 
of the Western empire. This irrecohcileable dif¬ 
ference of religion was a perpetual source of jea¬ 
lousy and hatred; and the reproach o(Barbarian 
was embittered by the more odious epithet of 
Heretic. The heroes of the North, who had sub¬ 
mitted, with some reluctance, to believe that all 
their ancestors were in hell'*®, were astonished and 
exasperated to learn, that they themselves had 
only changed the mode of their eternal con¬ 
demnation. Instead of the smooth applansi', 
which Christian kings are occnstorned to expect 
fVom their loyal prelates, the orthodox bishops 
and tlieir clergy were in a state of opposition to 
the Arian courts ; and their indiscreet opjiosition 
frequently becauie criminal, and might some- 


, C»rosius affirms, in the year 416 (I. vii. c. 4 l. p. 680.), that tl.e 
yurches of Christ (of the Catholics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, 
Vandals, Burgundians. 

Prisons, was so much scandalteed by this 
lin\ “ missionary, that he drew back his foot after 

had entered the baptismal font. See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. ix. 
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^ times be dangerous**'. The pulpit, that safe and chap. 

.) sacred organ of sedition, resounded with the names XXXVli. 
\ of Pharaoh and Holofernes"*; the public discon- 
tent was inflamed by the hope or promise of a 
glorious deliverance; and the seditious saints were 
tempted to promote the accomplishment of their 
own predictions. Notwithstanding these provo- General 
cations, the Catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, 
enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, the free,’ 
and peaceful, exercise of their religion. Their 
hauglity masters respected the zeal of a numerous 
people, resolved to die at the foot of their altars; 
and tile example of their devout constancy was 
admired and imitated by tlie Barbarians themselves. 

1 he conquerors evaded, however, the disgraceful 
reproach, or confession, of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of reason and hu¬ 
manity ; and while they affected the language, they 
imperceptibly imliibed the spirit, of genuine Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Ihe peace of the church was sometimes inter- Arian per- 
rupted. The Catholics were indiscreet, the Bar- tTe Va"."^ 
barians were impatient; and the partial acts 
severity or injustice which had been recommended 
by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the or¬ 
thodox writers. The guilt of persecution may be 
imputed to Euric, king of the Visigoths ; who 

The Epistles of Sidonlus, bishop of Clermont, under the Visi¬ 
goths, and of Avitus, bishop of Vienna, under the Burgundians, 
explain, sometimes in dark hints, the general dispositions of the 
Catholics. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will suggest some 
particular facts, 

“ Genseric confessed the resemblance, by the severity with which 
lie punished such indiscreet allusions. Victor Vitensis, 1. 7. p. lO. 
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CHAr. suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, or, at least, 
episcopal, functions ; and punished the popular i 
bishops of Aquitain with imprisonment, exile, and 
confiscation®®. But the cruel and absurd enterprise 
of subduing the minds of a whole people, was under- 
Genseric, taken bv the Vandals alone. Genseric himself, in 
42(j—477. his early youth, had renounced the orthodox com¬ 
munion ; and the apostate could neither grant, nor 
expect, a sincere forgiveness. He was exasperated 
to find, that the Africans, who had fled before him 
in the field, still presumed to dispute his will in 
synods and churches; and his ferocious mind was 
incapable of fear, or of compassion. His Catholic 
subjects were oppressed by intolerant laws and arbi¬ 
trary punishments. Tlie language of Genseric was 
furious and formidable; the knowledge of his in¬ 
tentions might justify the most unfavourable inter¬ 
pretation of his actions; and the Arians were re¬ 
proached with the frequent executions, which staiii- 
'•ed the palace, and the dominions, of the tyrant. 
Arms and ambition were, however, the ruling pas- 
liunncric, sions of the iiiffnarcli of the sea. But Hunneric, 
A. D. 477. inglorious sou, who seemed to inherit only his 
vices, tormented the Catholics with the same unre¬ 
lenting fury which had been fiital to his brother, 
his nephews, and the friends and favourites of his 
father: and, even to the Arian patriarch, who was 


® Such arc the contemporary complaints nfSidonius, bishop of 
Clermont (l. 'vii. c. 6. p. 182, &c. edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, 
who cpiotes this Epistle (I. li. c. 2,'i. in tom. ii. p. 174.) extorts an un¬ 
warrantable assertion, tliat of the nine vacancies in Aquitain, some 
had l>een protluced by Cjiistopal nmriyidoms. 
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inliimmnly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. ('HAl>. 
The religious war was preceded and prepared by an 
insidious truce; persecution was made the serious 
and important business of the Vandal court; and 
the loathsome disease, which hastened the death 
of Hiinneric, revenged the injuries, without con¬ 
tributing to the deliverance, of the church. The 
throne of Africa was successively filled by the two 
nephews of Hunneric; by Gundamund, who reigned 
about twelve, and by Thrasirnund, who governed a u.^sj. 
the nation above twenty-seven, years. Their admi¬ 
nistration was hostile and oppressive to the ortho¬ 
dox party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, or 
even to surpass, the cruelty of his uncle; and, if at' 
length be relented, if he recalled the bishops, and 
restored the freedom of Athanasian worship, a pre¬ 
mature death intercepted the benefits of his tardy 
clemency. His brother, Thrasimtmd, was the great- 

^ imind, 

(bst and most accoiiiplisljcd of the Vandal kiiig.s, aj:), 
whom be excelled in beauty, prudence, and magna¬ 
nimity of sonl. But this magnanimous character 
was degraded by his intolerant zeal and deceitful 
clemency. Instead of threats and tortures, he em¬ 
ployed the gentle, but efficacious, powers of seduc¬ 
tion. Wealth, dignity, and the royal favour, were 
the liberal rewards of apostacy; the Catholics, who 
had violated the laws, might purchase their pardon 
by the renunciation of their faith; and whenever 
Thrasirnund meditated any rigorous measure, he 
patiently waited till the indiscretion of his adver¬ 
saries furnished him with a specious opportunity. 
Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of death; 
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CHAP, and ho exacted from his successor a solemn oath, 

XXXVll . ^ 

that he would never tolerate the sectaries of Atha- 

Hiiclcric, nasius. But his successor, Hilderic, the trentle son 

A.D. bi3. . . ° . 

of the' savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 

humanity and justice, to the vain obligation of an 

impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 

marked by the restoration of peace and universal 

freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 

Gelimer, feeble monarch, was usurped by his cousin Gelimer, 

A D 630 ^ I * ^ 

' a zealous Arian ; but the Vandal kingdom, before; 

he could enjoy or abuse his power, was subverted 

by the arras of Belisarius; and the orthodox party 

retaliated the injuries which they had endured ”. 

A general ffjjg passionate declamations of the Catholics, 

View 01 , 

the perse- the solc historiaus of this persecution, cannot 

Africa"' afford any distinct series of causes and events; 
any impartial view of characters, or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circumstances, that 
deserve either credit or notice, may be referred 
to the following heads: I. In the original law, 
which is still extantHunneric expressly de- 


* The original mo»rnients of the Vandal persecution are preser¬ 
ved ill the five hooks of the History of Victoi Vitcnsis (dc Persecuti- 
one Vandalitij, a bishop vv'ho was exiled hy Hiuiiienc ; iii the Life 
ol' St. Pulgeiitius, who was distinguished in the |icrsecution of 
Thrasiinund (in Bihlioth. Max. Patruin, tom. ix. p. 4— 16 .), and 
in the first Look of the Vandalic War, hy the impartial Proco|)ius 
(c. 7, 8. p. Iy(j, 197, 198, 199.). Doin Kuinarl, the last editor (>• 
Victor, has illustrated the whole .subject with a copious and learned 
apparatus of notes and supplement. (Paris, 1694 .) 

Victor, iv. 2. p. (is. Hunneric refuses the name of Catholics 
to the Uurmmusians. He describes, as the veri Divinae Majestatis cul- 
tores, his own party, who professed the faith, confirmed by more than 
a thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini and Seleucia. 
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dares, and the dedaration appears to be correct, chap. 
that he had faithfolly transcribed the regulations 
and penalties of the Imperial edicts; against the 
heretical congregations, the clergy, and the people, 
who dissented from the established religion. If the 
rights of conscience had been understood, the Ca¬ 
tholics must have condemned their past conduct, 
or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. But they 
still persisted to refuse the indulgence \7hich they 
claimed. While they trembled under the lash of 
persecution, they praised the laudahlt severity of 
Hunneric himself, who burnt or banished great 
numbers of Manichaeans ^; and thev rejected, with 
horror, the ignominious compromise, that the dis¬ 
ciples of Arius, and of Athanasius, should enjoy a 
reciprocal and similar toleration in the territories 
of the Romans, and in those of the Vandals 
II. The practice of a conference, which the Catholics 
had so frequently used to insult and ])unish their 
obstinate antagonists, was retorted against tlicin- 
sclvcs 'b Atthecomniand of Ilunncric, four hundred 
and sixty-six orthodox bishops assembled at Car¬ 
thage ; but when they were admitted into the hall 

“ Victor. 11 . 1 . p. 21, 2 C. Lauddi'iiwr . . . viiKbjIiir. lii tin 
MSS. which omit this word, the pusugc is imiiiU lllgiblc. hce 
Ruinart, Not. p. l64. 

” Victor, li. 2 . |). 22 , 23- Tlic clergy of Carthage called theac 
conditions pr iculosce-, and they seem, indeed, to have been proposed 
as a snare to entrap the Catholic bishops. 

See the narrative of this conference, and the treatment ot the 
bishop*, in Victor, n. 13—18. p. 3o—42. and the whole fourth book, 
p. 63 — 171 . The third book, p. 42—ti2. is entirely filled by their 
apology or confession of faith. 
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I’HA I*, of audience, they had the mortification of beholding' 
the Arian Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 

. The disputants were separated, after the mutual 
and ordinary reproaches of noise and silence, of 
delay and precipitation, of military force and of 
popular clamour. One martyr and one con¬ 
fessor were selected among the Catholic bishops; 
twenty-eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight 
by conformity; forty-six were sent into Corsica 
to cut timber for the royal navy ; and three hun¬ 
dred and two were banished to the different parts 
of Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, 
and carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
spiritual comforts of life^. The hardships of 
ten years exile must have reduced their numbers; 
and if they had complied with the law of Thra- 
simund, which prohibited any episcopal conse¬ 
crations, the orthodox church of Africa must 
have expired with the lives of its actual members. 
They disobeyed; and their disobedience was pu¬ 
nished by a second exile of two hundred and 
twenty bishops into Sardinia; where they lan¬ 
guished fifteen years, till the accession of the 
gracious Hilderic^. The two islands were judi¬ 
ciously chosen by the malice of their Arian 

“ See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, p. 117—140. and 
Iluinari’s notes, p. 215—3,07- The schismatic name of Donatus fre¬ 
quently occurs, and they appear to have adopted (like our'fanatics of 
the last age) the pious appellations of Deodalus, Dcogralias, Quid- 
vulldeuf, Habcldeum, &c. 

® Fulgent. Vit. c. It)—2g. Thrasiinund affected the praise of 
nioderatioii and learning; and Fnigentius addressed three books of 
controversy to the Arian tyrant, whom he styles pHssime Hci- 
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tyrants. Seneca from his own experience, has cilAi>. 
deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of 
Corsica^^, and the plenty of Sardinia was over¬ 
balanced by the unwholesome quality of the air®^ 

III. The zeal of Genseric, and his snccessors, for 
the conversion of the Catholics, must have ren¬ 
dered them still more jealous to gnard the purity 
of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a Bar¬ 
barian dress; and those who presumed to neglect 
the royal mandate, were rudely dragged back¬ 
wards by their long hair^’. The Palatine officers, 
who refused to profess the religion of their 
prince, were ignominiously stripped of their ho¬ 
nours and employments; banished to Sardinia 
and Sicily; or condemned to the servile labours 
of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. In 
the districts which had been peculiarly allotted to 
the Vandals, the exercise of the Catholic worship 
was more strictly prohibited ; and severe penalties 


Bibliolh. Maxim. Patruni, tom. ix. p. 41. Only sixty bisliops are 
mcntionctl as exiles in the life of Fulgenlius; tliey are increased to 
one hundred and twenty by Victor Tunnunensis, and Isidore; hut 
the number of two hundred and twenty is specified in the Ilistmu 
Miscella, and a short authentic chronicle of the liincb. See Ruinarl, 
p. 570,571- 

^ See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not 
support exile with more fortitude than Ovid. Corsica might not 
produce corn, wine, or oil , but it could not be destitute of grass, 
water, and even fire. 

Si oh gravitatem coeli interissent, vile damnum. Tacit. An- 
nal. ii. 85. In this application, Thrasimund would have adopted 
the reading of some critics, ulih damnum. 

“ See these preludes of a general perstxtution, in Victor, ii. 3,4. f. 
and the two edicts of Hunneric, 1. ii. p. 35. 1. iv. p. f)4. 
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CHAV, were denonnced against the guilt both ot-the 
missionary and the proselyte. By these arts, the 
faith of the Barbarians was preserved, and their 
zeal was inflamed: they discharged, with devout 
fury, the office of spies, informers, or execu¬ 
tioners ; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of the 
march, to defile the churches, and to insult the 
clergy of the adverse faction™. IV. The citi¬ 
zens who had been educated in the luxury of the 
Roman province, were delivered, with exquisite 
cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A vene¬ 
rable train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
with a faithful crowd of four thousand and 
ninety-six ])erson8, whose gnilt is not precisely 
ascertained, were torn from their native homes, 
by the command of Ilunneric. During the night 
they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidst 
their own ordure: during the day they pursued 
tlieir march over the hurning sands; and if they 
fainted under the heat and fatigue, tliey were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired in 
the hands of their tormentors’*”. These un¬ 
happy exiles, when they' reached the Moorish 
huts, might excite the cou)passion of a people, 
whose native humanity was neither improved by 
reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism: but if they 
escaped the dangers, they were condemned to 

See Procopius dc Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 7- p. IQ?. 108. A 
Moorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of the Christians, 
by his diligence to craze the marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 

See this story in Victor, ii. 8—12. p.'SO—34. Victor describes 
the distress of these confessois as an eye-witness. 
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share the distress, of a savage life. V. It is in- cHar 
cuinbent on the authors of persecution previ 
ously to reflect, whether they are determined to 
support it in the last extreme. They excite the 
flame which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon 
becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as 
will as the crime, of the oflFender. The fine, 
which he is unable or unVilling to discharge, ex¬ 
poses his person to the severity of the law; and 
his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
and propriety of capital punishment. Through the 
veil of fiction and declamation, we may clearly per¬ 
ceive, that the Catholics, more especially under the 
reign of Hunneric, endured the most cruel and 
ignominious treatment'"^. Respectable citizens, 
noble matrons, and consecrated virgins, were sti ijr- 
ped naked, and raised in the air by pulleys, with a 
weight suspended at their feet. In this painful at¬ 
titude their naked bodies were torn w'ith scourges, 
or burnt in the most tender parts with red-hot 
plates of iron. The amputation of the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, and the right-hand,*was inflicted 
by the Arians; and although the precise number 
cannot be defined, it is evident that many persons, 
among whom a bishopand a proconsuT"^ may 


See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are 
confirmed by the sober testimony of Procopius, and the public decla¬ 
ration of the emperor Justinian (Cod. 1. i. tit. xxvii.). 

Victor, ii. 18. p. 11. 

Victor.'V. i. p. 74, 75. His name was Victorianus, and he 
wai a wealthy citiien of Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confidence 
of the king ; by,whose favour he had obtained the office, or at least 
the title, of proconsul of Africa. 
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CHAP, be named, were entitled to the crown of martyi- 
XXX\n. dojj, same honour has been ascribed to the 

memory of count Sebastian, who professed the 
Nicene creed with unshaken constancy; and Gen- 
seric might detest, as an heretic, the brave and 
ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rivaL^. 
VI. A new mode of conversion, which mil'lit 
subdue the feeble, and alarm the timorous, was 
employed by the Arian minister. They im¬ 
posed, by fraud or violence, the rites of baptism; 
and punished the apostacy of the Catholics, if 
they disclaimed this odious and profane cere¬ 
mony, which scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will, and the unity of the sacrament'®^. 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the vali¬ 
dity of each other’s baptism ; and the innovation, 
so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be 
imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Don atists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed, in 
religious cruelty, the king and his Vandals; but 
they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess. 
A patriarch*"^ might seat himself on the throne 
of Carthage; some bishops, in the principal 
cities, might usurp the place of their rivals; but 


Victor, i. a. p. 8, 9 . After relating the firm resistance and 
dextrous reply of count Sebastian, he adds, quare alio generis argu- 
mento postea bellicosum virum occidit. 

™ Victor. T. 12, 13. Tillemont, Mem. Fccles. tom. vi. p. fiog. 

Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carth.ige ; 
but the name of Jjabiarch was given by thfe sects and nations to their 
principal ecclesiastic. See Thomassin, Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. 
p. 135. 158. 
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Rie. sDKiIIiiess of tlicir numbers, and their igno- CHai>. 
ranee of the Latin language^™, disqualified the 
Larbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a 
great church; and the Africans, after tlie Joss 
of their orthodox pastors, were deprived of the 
public exercise of Christianity. VIII. Tljc em- 
perois were the natural protectors of the IIo- 
moousian doctrine: and the faithful people of 
Africa, both as Romans and as Catholics, pre¬ 
ferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpatioit 
of the Barbarous heretics. During an interval of 
j)eace and friendshi)), Ilunneric restored the cathe¬ 
dral of Carthage ; at the intercession of Zeno, who 
leigned in the East, and of Placidia, the daughter 
and relict of emperors, and the sister of the queen 
ofj the Vandals^ ''. But this decent regard was of 
short duration ; and the haughty tyrant displayed 
his contempt for the religion of the empiic, by 
studiously arranging the bloody images of perse¬ 
cution, in all the principal streets through which 
the Roman ambassador must pass, in bis way to 
the palace“h An oath was rc(|uiied liom the bi¬ 
shops, who were assendjled at Carthage, that they 
would support the succession of his son Ililderic, 
and that they would renounce all foreign or trails- 

riit: p.itiiarch Cynla hiiiist-If publtckly drclared, tliat he diii 
Dot undecstaiid Latin (Vidor, ii. 18. p. 42.) t Nescio LaUne, jiid 
h'‘ might converge with tolerable ease, without being capable ttl dii- 
piuing or preaching m that language. His Vandal clergy were still 
more ignorant; and small confidence could be |)]acccl m the Africans 
Vho liad conformed. 

lUU A ' 

' icior. M. 1, 2. |). 22. 

A icior. V. 7, |, 77. lie j|,j)eals to the hlln^^l(, 

whose ii.iiiu was Uranius. 

VOL. VI. 


u 
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CHAP. 
XXXVI [. 


Catholic 

(raiuls. 


niarnic corre.spondence. This engagement, eon- 
sistent, as it should seem, with their moral and 
religions duties, was refused by the more saga¬ 
cious members"' of the assembly. Their refusal, 
faintly coloured by the pretence that it is unlawful^ 
for a Christian to swear, must provoke the sus))i- 
cions of a jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and mili¬ 
tary force, were far superior to their adversaries 


in numbers and learning. With the same wea¬ 
pons which the Greek"" and Latin fathers had 
already provided for the Arian controversy, they 
repeatedly silenced, or van(|uished, the fierce and 
illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The conscious¬ 
ness of their own superiority might have raised 
them above the arts and passions of religious wiM"- 
farc. \et, instead of assuming such honourable 
pride, the orthodox theologians were tempted, by 
the assurance of impunity, to compose fictions, 
which must he stigmatized with the epithets ol 
fraud and forgery. They ascribed their own pole¬ 
mical works to the most venerable names of Chris- 


./ts/iiiioTPj, Victor, iv. r. p. 70. He plainly iiuimates that their 
qriulalion ol the Gospel “ Non jurabitis in toto,” was only meant 
to elude the obligation of an inconvenient oath. The forty-six 
bishops who refused were banished to Corsica ; the three hundred 
and two who swore were distributed through the provinces of 
Africa. 

fulgentius, bishop of Kusps, in the Pyzacene province, was 
of a senatorial family, and had received a liberal education. H e could 
repeat all Homer and Menander before he was allowed to study 
l.«itin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent, c. i.). Many African 
bishops toightunderstand Greek, and many Greek theologians were 
translated into Latin. 
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tiiiiT antiquity; tlic characters of Athanasius and CHAI’. 
Augustin were awkwardly personati'd by Vigilius 
and liis disciples ; and the famous creed, which 
so clearly expounds the mysteries of the Trinity 
ynd the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong 
probability, from this African school"*. Even 
the Scriptures themselves were prolaned by their 
rash and sacrih'gious hands. The memorable 
text, which asserts the unity of the Thc.ee who 
bear witness in heaven is condemned by 
the universal silence of the orthodo.x lathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts***' 

"• Compare the two prefaces to the Dialoj^iic of Vigiliiis of 
’i’haiisu'. (p. IJH, 119. edit. Chiflet). lie might aimisc his learned 
reader with an innocent fiction ; but the subject was too grave, and 
the Africans were too ignorant. 

"* The P. Quesncl started this 0 |)inion, winch has been favoiir- 
•ibly received. But the three following trnths, however surprising 
they may sccni, aie nuw universally aeKnowlctlgcd tCerard t^ossms, 
tom. vi. p. ,01(j—022. Tiliemont, Mem. Jeecles. turn. vni. p. b(i7— 

071.). 1. St. Athanasius is nnl the author ol the creed which is so 

Irecpiently read in our churches. 2. It does not appear to have existed 
within a century after Ins death. 3. It was originally composed in 
the Latin tongue, and, conscrjuently, in the Western provinces. 

Gennadius, patriarch of Conslantinople, was so much amazed by 
this extraordinary composilioii, that he frankly pronoiinecd it to Ire 
the work of a drunken man. Petav. Dogniat. 1 hcologica, tom. n. 

1. vii. c. 8. p. 687. 

1 .John V. 7. See Simon, llist. Critique dn Nouveau 'I’esU- 
ment, part i. c. xviii. p 203—218.; and |)jrt ii. c. ix. p. Op—121.; 
and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations ol Dr. Mill and 
\V elslcin to their editions of the Greek 'Jestament. In 1689, the 
papist Simon strove to be free; in 1707 , the protestanl Mill wished 
to he a slave ; in 1751, the Ayiiinian Wetstein used the liberty of his 
limes, and of hi3 sect. 

Of a// the MSS. now extant, ahme fourscore in number, some 
of which are more than 1200 years old (Wetstein ad loc.). The 
or/hodox copies of the Vatican, of the Complutensian editors, of Ro¬ 
bert Stephens, are become invisible; and the litu MSS. ol Dublin 
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CHAP. It was first alleged by tbc Catholic bishops whom 
t j- -^/ Hunneric summoned to the conference of Car¬ 
thage"'. An allegorical interpretation, in tin' 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Bibles, which were renewed aniy 
corrected in a dark period of ten centuriesAfter 
the invention of printing"'^, the editors ot the 
Greek Testament yielded to their own prejudices, 
or th ose of the tiines^’’; and the pious fraud, 
which was embraced with ecpial zeal at Rome 
and at Geneva, has been infinitely multiplied 

ajid Berlin are unworthy to form an exce|iUon. See Kinlyn’b Works, 
vol II. [). ee?—255.209—299.; and M. de Missv’s four ingenious 
letters, ill loni, vni. and ix. of the Journal Brilannique. 

Or, more lunperly, hy the Jour bishops, who com|)OSL‘d and 
published the profession of faitli in the name of their brethren, 't hey 
style this text, luce clarius (.Victor Vitensis de Pcrsecut. Vandal. 

1. til. c. 11 |). 51.). It is quoted soon afterwards by the .African 
polemics, Vigilius and Fulgentiiis. 

In the eleventh and twellth centuries, the Bibles were cor- 
recled by Laniranc, urchbishop ol ('aiiterbury, and by Nicohs, 
cardinal and librarian of the Itoiiian church, secundum orthodoxani 
fideni (Wetslein, Prolcgoin. p. 81, 85.). Notw’ithsi.inding ihese 
corrections, the passage is still wanting in twenty-Hie Latin MS.S. 
(W etsteiii ad loc ), the oldest and the fairest; two qualities seldom 
united, except in inaniiscnpis. 

The .irl which ihc Gerinans had iineiited was applied in Italy 
to the prolane writers ul Rome and Greece. The original Greek of 
the new Teslaineiil was puhlishetl about the same time (A.D. 1514. 
1516.1510.) by the industry of Erasmus, and the munificence ol 
cardinal Ximcnes. I'lie (diiipinlensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 
.50,000 ducats. -See Mallatrc Annal. Typograph. tom. ii. p. (2—8 
125—13d.; and Wetslem, Prolegomena, p. 11() — 127. 

The three wilnessei have been established in our Greek TestJ- 
menls hy the |)rudence of Erasmus; the honest bigotry of the CVrtn- 
plutcnsian editors; the typographical fraud, or error, of Robert Ste¬ 
phens in the placing a crotchet, and the deliberate falsehood, or 
strange misapprehension, of Theodore Beta. 
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III every country and every language of modern (’HAP. 
P ^ p o XXXVH 

•Europe. 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion ; '''ir**- 

and the specious miracles by which the African 
'■"^Jatholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause, may he ascrilied, with more reason, 
to their own industry, than to the visible pro¬ 
tection of Heaven. Yet the historian, who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial ?yc, may 
condescend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout, and surprise the 
incredulous. Tipasa''\ a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the cast of (^,rsarea, 
had been distinguished, in every age, by the 
orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They bad 
braved the fury of the DonflTists‘”; they resisted, 
or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop: most ol the inhabitants who could pro¬ 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; and 
the unhappy remnant, rclusing all communion 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their disobedience 
exasperated the cruelty of nunneric. .4 military 
count was dispatched from Carthage to Tipasa: 
he collected the Catholics in the Forum, and, 
in the presence’ of the whole province, de- 


Plin. Hibl. Natural. V. 1, lliiicrar. Wcs^eiing, p. li- Cella- 
(jeograph. Antiq. tom. ij. part ii. p. i'J7. TliisTip.isa (which 
must not be eoufoiiiidcd with another in Nuiiiidia' was a town oi 
some note, since Ve.spasian endowed it with the right of I.atinin. 
Oputus Milevitanui dc Schism. Donatist. I li. p, 38 
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CHAP, prived the guilty of their right hands and their 
tongues. But the holy confessors continued to . 
speak without tongues: and this miracle is at¬ 
tested by Victor, an African bishop, who pub¬ 
lished an history of the persecution within tw^ 
years after the event'"’. “ If any one,” says 
Victor, “ should doubt of the truth, let him re- 
“ pair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
“ and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub- 
“ deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, who 
“ is now lodged in the palace of the emperor 
“ Zeno, and is respected by the devout em- 
“ press.” At Constantinople we are astonished 
to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable 
witness, without interest, and without passion. 
yEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has ac¬ 
curately described his own observations on these 
African sufferers. “ I saw them myself; I heard 
“ them speak: I diligently inquired by what 
“ means such an articulate voice could be fornud 
“ without any organ of speech; I used my eyes 
“ to examine the report of my ears: I opened 
“ their mouth, and saw that the whole tongue 
“ had been completely torn away by the roots; 

“ an operation which the physicians generally 
“ suppose to be mortal"'.” The testimony of 

'■’ Victor Vitcnsis, v. G. p. 76 . Kuinart, p. 483 — 487. 

TEneas Gazffius in Thcophrasto, in Bibliotli. Patruin, tom.viii. 

|). Wit, ()G5. He was a Christian, and composed this Dialogue (tlic 
'I'licophiastus) on the immortality of the soul, and the resurreclioW 
of the body; besides twcniy-five R|)isties, still extant. Sec Cave 
(Hial. Luieraria, |>. 297 .) and Fabricius (Bibliotli. Graec. tom. ; 

11 . 422.). 
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jEiieas of Gaza riiiclit be confirmed by the super- chap. 

s ° ... XXXVl]. 

fluous evidence of the emperor Justinian, in a per- 

petual edict; of count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle 
of the times; and of pope Gregory the First, who 
had resided at Constantinople, as the minister of 
the Roman pontiff '"’. They all lived within the 
compass of a century ; and they all appeal to their 
personal knowledge, or the public notoriety, for 
the truth of a miracle, which was repeated in 
several instances, displayed on the greatest theatre 
of the world, and submitted, during a series of years, 
to the calm examination of the senses. This super¬ 
natural gift of the African confessors, who s|)okc 
without tongues, will command the assent of 
those, and of those only, who already believe, that 
their language was pure and orthodox. Rut the 
stubhorn mind of an infidel is guarded by secret, 
incurable, suspicion ; and the Arian, or ^foeinian, 
who has seriously rejected the doctrine ol tin- 
^IVinity, will not be shaken by the most jilausihlc 
evidence of an Athanasian miracle. 

The \"andals and tlie Ostrogoths pers(!vered Tho r.nn 
in the profession of Arianisnr till the final ruin <>f 
the kingdoms which they had founded in Africa 

and Italy. The Barbariuns of Gaul suhrnilicd a.]). 

.ooo—voo. 

Justinian. Codex, l.i. tit.xxvii M.uccliln. m ( p. l.». 

in Tlicsjur. Tciiiporiini Scaligrr rrocopms, df Ht 1!. Vandal. L i. 
c. 7. j>, KjO. Gregor. Magnus, Dialog, in.;!'- None ol these wit- 
ncsseA have specified the mirnher of llie confes^^or^, which is hxcti ji 
Hixty in ail old ineiiology (apud JluiiiarL, p. 4Si). i. I wo ol them 
lost (heir speech by fornication ; but the miracle is enhanced liy tin 
singular instance of d boy who had nojcr spoken before his tong"' 
was cut out/ 
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XXXvn orthodox dominion of the Franks ; ainJ 

restored to the Catholic church hy the 
voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 

Revolt and This Salutary revolutionwas hastened bv the 
dom of example of a royal martyr, whom our calmer 
SdT^' ungrateful rebel. Leovigild, 

Spmn,) the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved the respect 
077—081. lus enemies, and the love of his subjects : the 

Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, and' his Arian 
synods attempted, without much success, to re¬ 
concile their scruples l)y abolishing the unpopniar 
rite of a second baptism. His eldest son Hormene- 
gild, who was invested by his father with the royal 
diadem, and the fair principality of Bcetica, con¬ 
tracted an honourable and orthodox alliance with a 
Merovingian princess, the daughter of Sigebert. 
king of Austrasia, and of the famous Bruiicchild. 
Tile beauteous Ingundis, who was no more than 
thirteen years of age, was received, beloved, and 
persecuted, in tbe Arian court of Toledo; and Ikv 
religious constancy was alternately assaulted witli 
blandishments and violence by Goisvintha, the 
Gothic (pieen, who abused tbe double claim ofma- 
tonal authority‘-h Incensed by her resistance, 

Goisvintha seized the Catholic princess by her Ion- 

* 


Set Ihe Ovo general h.storons of Spain. Manana (Hist ,le 
Rebus H.span.re, tom.i. I. v. c. 12-15. p. I 82 -I 94 .) and Ferreras 
(laeneli translaiion, tom. 1 ,. p. 20()-247 ). -Mariana almost forgets 
that he ,s a .lesrnt. to assume the style and spirit of a Roman classic. 
Vrreras, an mdnstrious compiler, reviews his lads, and rectifies liisZ* 

riironoldoy^ 

t'oisvintlia successively married two kings of the Visigoths, 
s^thanigild, to whom she bore Rrunechild, ihc mother of Ingundis; 
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liaiv, inhumanly dashed her against the ground, chap. 
kicked her till she was covered with blood, 
at last gave orders that she should be stripped, 
and thrown into a basot), or fish-pondLove 
and honour might excite Uermenegild to resent 
this injurious treatment of his bride ; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingnndis suffered lor 
the cause of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 
and the weighty arguments of Leain'er, arch¬ 
bishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion; 
and the heir of the Gothic monarehv was initiated 
in the Nicenc faith by the solemn rites of con- 
finnatiorPThe rash youth, inflamed by zeal, 
and perliaps by ambition, was tempted to violate 
the duties of a son, and a subject; and the Ca- 
tludics of Spain, although they could not com¬ 
plain of persecution, apjtlauded his jtious rebel¬ 
lion against an heretical father. The civil war 
was protiacted hy the long and obstinate sit'ges of 
Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had stre- 
nuonsly espoused the party of 1 lerinenegild. 1 le 
invited the orthodox Barbarians, the Suevi, and 


.in<l Lcovigilil, whose two sons, Hcraiencgilil and Recjred, were llu- 
issue ol a former marriage. 

Iracmulia’ liirore sucrcusa, ailprrlicnsam per comam capiiii 
piH'llam in lerram ronlidil, ct dm calrilms s erln r.ilaiu, ac suiL'iiihe 
crucnIaLam, Jiissit cxspoliari, et pisruia' immergi (jKg ’I'uroii. 
1. V. c. 3^. Ill tom. II. p. £5;"). Gregory is one ol onr hest originals for 
this portion of history. 

'•* The Catholics who admitted the haptism ol hcreiic.s, rcpcalid 
i^he rite, or, as it was afterwards styled, the sacrainciu, of roiifiriii,i. 
tioii, to which tlicy ascrihcd many mystic and iiiarvcllniis pn-rnga- 
tives, both tisible and intisible. Sec Chardon, llist. des Saeieuiciis, 
tom. 1 . p, 405— 
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CHAP, the Franks, to the destruction of his native laud: 
he solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, 
who possessed Africa, and a part of the Spanish 
coast; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
Leander, effectually negociated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Ca¬ 
tholics were crushed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and trea¬ 
sures of Spain ; and the guilty Hermenegild, aftei 
bis vain attempts to resist or to escape, was com¬ 
pelled to surrender himself into the hands of an 
incensed father. Leovigild was still mindful of 
that sacred character; and the rebel, despoiled of 
the regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a 
decent exile, to profess the Catholic religion. His 
repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length pro- 
.voked the indignation of the Gothic king; and 
the sentence of death, which he pronounced with 
apparent reluctance, was privately executed in the 
tower of Seville. The inflexible constancy witli 
which he r( lnsed to accept the Arian communion, 
as the price of his safetv, may excuse the honours 
that have Ix cn paid to the memory ot >St. Her- 
mcnegild. Ilis wife and infant son were detained 
by the Romans in ignominious captivity: and 
this domestic misfortune tarnished the glories of 
Leovigild, and embittered the last moments of his 
life. 

Convtr- His son and successor, Recared, the first Ca- 

Rccarca diolic king of Spain, had imbibed the faith ot hi.‘^ 

aiid tlu uutortunate brother, which he supported with 

Visigolhb 

oi Spain, more piudcncr. and success. Instead ot revolting 
A.J), 

'.86—.S8!l 
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against bis father, Recared patiently expected chai*. 
the hour of his death. Instead of condemning 
his memory, he piously supposed, that the dying 
monarch had abjured the errors of Arianishi, and 
recommended to his son the conversion of the 
Gothic nation. To accomplish that salutary 
end,* Recared convened an assembly of the Arian 
clergy and nobles, declared himself a Catholic, 
and exhorted them to imitate the c. ample ol' 
their prince. The laborious interpretation ol’ 
doul)tful texts, or the curious pursuit of meta¬ 
physical arguments, would have excited an end¬ 
less controversy; and the monarch discreetly pro¬ 
posed to his illiterate audience two substantial 
and visible arguments, the testimony of F^artb, 
and ot Heaven. The Earth had submitted to 
the Nicene synod: tlie Romans, the Barbarians, 
and the inhabitants of Spain, nnanimonsly pro¬ 
fessed the same orthodox creed; and the \Tsi- 
golbs resisted, almost alone, the consent ol' tin 
Christian world. A superstitions age was pre¬ 
pared to reverence, as the testimonv of Jfcavai, 
the |)retcrnatural cures, which were performed by 
the skill or virtue of the Catholic clergy; the 
baptismal fonts of Osset in Boctica’", which were 
spontaneously replenished each year, on the vigil 


™ Osset, or Julia Coiistaiuia, was upiiDsuc to Stvilic, on the 
northern side of the Rcctis (Phii. Htst. Natur. in. ; ) .md the authen¬ 
tic reference of Gregor)’of Tours (Hist. Francor. I.vi. c. 13 . p, C88.) 
descries more credit than the name of l.usitania fdc (ilorij Martyr, 
c. 24,1, wliich lias hcen eagerly einliractd by the vain and supersti¬ 
tious Portuguese (Fcrieras, Hist. d’Espagne, loin. n. p. KrO ), 
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CHAP, of Easter'^*; and the miraculous shrine of St. Mar- 
tin of Tours, which had already converted the 
Suevic prince and people of Gallicia”'^. The Ca¬ 
tholic king encountered some difficulties on this 
important change of the national religion. A con¬ 
spiracy, secretly fomented by the queen-dowager, 
was formed against his life; and two counti ex¬ 
cited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. 
But Recared disarmed the conspirators, defeated 
the rebels, and executed severe justice; which the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re¬ 
proach of persecution. Eight bishops, whose 
names betray tlieir Barbaric origin, abjured their 
errors; and all the books of Arian theology were 
reduced to ashes, with the house in which they 
had been purpos('ly collected. The whole body 
of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or driven 
into the pale of llie Catholic communion; th(' 
faith, at least of the rising generation, was fervent 
and sincere; and th(; devout liberality (d the 
Barbarians enriched the cliurcbes and monasteries 
of Spain. Seventy bishops, assembled in the coun¬ 
cil of Toledo, received the submission of their 
conquerors; and the zeal of thi; Spaniards im¬ 
proved the Nicene creed, by declaring tlie pro- 


This niiracli.^ was skilfully performed. An Arlan king sealed 
the doors, and dug a deep trench round the church, without hetiig 
able to intercept the Ettsler supply of baptismal water. 

Ferreras (toni. it. |i. l()8—l/.V A.I). 650.) has ilhistraled the 
tlifficiihics which regard the lime and tlrriitnstances of the cnnvcrsinn'* 
ol the Sucvi. Tiicy had been recently united by Leovigild to the 
Gothic moiiareliy of Spain. 
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('(,'ssion of the Holy Ghost, from the Sou, as well chap 
• as from the Father; a weighty point of doctrine, 
whicl) produced, loufjj afterwards, the schism of the 
(ireek and Latin churchesThe royal " prose¬ 
lyte immediately saluted and consulted pope Gre¬ 
gory, suniamed the (ireat, a learned and holy pre¬ 
late, whose reign was distinguished hy the conver¬ 
sion of heretics and inhdels. The ambassadors of 
Recared respectfully offered on the thresliold of the 
Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems; they 
accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs of St. 

John the Baptist; a cross, which inclosed a small 
piece of the true wood ; and a key, that contained 
some particles of iron which had been scraped from 
the chains of St. Peter’ *. 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of 
Britain, encouraged the pious Theodelinda, queen l.(iiMbards 
of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene faith 
among the victorious savages, whose recent Chris- 
tianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. Her 
devout labours still left room for the industry and 
success of future missionaries ; and many cities of 
Italy were still disputed by hostile bishops. But 
the cause of Arianism was gradually suppressed hy 
the weight of truth, of interest, and of example; 
and the controversy, which Egypt had derived 
from the Platonic school, was terminated, after a 

This addition to the Niccnc, or rather ( oiistanlinopohlaii 
creed, was first made in the eighth council of 1 oludo, A. D- ha3 ; 

'.but it was expressive of the popular doctrine (Gerard Vossius, tom.vl. 
p. bC7. dc tribus Symbolis). 

See Gregor. Magn. I. vii. epist. 120. apud Baroiiiuin, Annal 
Fccles. A. D. 5gg. N" Cj, 20 . 
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CHAT, war of three hundred years, by the final conversion 
of the Lombards of Italy 

l\’ rsecu- The first missionaries who preached the gospel 

.Tcws°m to the Barbarians, appealed to the evidence of rca- 
son, and claimed the benefit of toleration”®. But 
(JiL'—712. no sooner had they established their spiritual domi¬ 
nion, than they exhorted the Christian kings to ex¬ 
tirpate, without mercy, the remains of Roman or 
Barbaric superstition. The successors of Clovis 
inflicted one hundred lashes on the peasants who 
refused to destroy their idols; the crime of sacri¬ 
ficing to the daemons was punished by the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, with the heavier penalties of imprison¬ 
ment and confiscation; and even the wise Alfred 
adopted, as an indispensable duty, the extreme ri¬ 
gour of the Mosaic institutions”'. But the punish¬ 
ment and the crime, were gradually abolished 
among a Christian people: the tlicological disputes 
of the schools were suspended by propitious igno¬ 
rance ; and the intolerant spirit, which could find 
neither idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to the 
persecution of the Jews. That exiled nation had 

Paul Warnefrid (de Geslis Langobard. I. iv. c. 41, p. 053. edit. 
Grot.) allows that Ariaiiism still prevailed under the reign of Rotha- 
ris (A. D. C3()—652-). The pious deacon does not attempt to mark 
the precise sera of the national conversion, which was accomplished, 
however, before the end of the seventh century. 

Quorum fidei el conversioni ita congralulatus esse rex perhi- 
betur, ut nullum tamen cogcret ad Christianismum. . . . Didicerat 
enim a doctoribus auctoribusque suae salutis, servitium Christ! volim- 
tarium non coactitium esse debere. Bedae Hist. Ecclesiastic. I. i. 
c. 26 . p. 02. edit. Smith. 

See the Historian.^ of France, tom. iv. p. 114. ; and Wilkins, 
I.eges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 11. 31. Siquis sacfificium iminolaverit 
praeter Deo soli morte moriatur. 
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touiuled some synagogues in the cities of (iaul; chaI'. 
•hilt Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was filled 
with tlieir numerous colonies“ The wealth whicli 
they accumulated by trade, and the management of 
the finances, invited the pious avarice of their 
masters ; and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as they had lost the use, and even the re¬ 
membrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king, who 
reigned in the beginning of the scveriti! century, 
proceeded at once to the last extremes of persecu¬ 
tionNinety thousand Jews were compelled to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of 
the obstinate infidels were confiscated, their bodies 
were tortured ; and it seems doubtful whether they 
were permitted to abandon their native country. 

'fhe excessive zeal of the Catholic king was mode¬ 
rated, even by the clergy of ISpain, who solemnly 
pronounced an inconsistent sentence: that the sa¬ 
craments should not be forcibly imposed; but that 
the Jews who had been baptized should be con¬ 
strained, for the honour of the church, to persevere 
in the external practice of a religion which they 


The Jews pretend that they were intioiluced into Spjni hy 
the fleets of .Solomon, and the arms of Nchut hadnuzzar, that Hadrian 
trans|>orted forty tiionsaiid families of the tnhe ol Judah, and ten 
thousand ol the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage Hist, ties Jinfs, toin. 
vii. c. 9. p. 'J40—256. 

Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, disap¬ 
proves, and congratulates, the zeal of Sisebut (Chron, (Joth. p. 728.). 
JJaronius (A. 1). 614. N" 41.) assigns the number on the evidence 
of Aimoin (1. iv. c. 22.) ; but the evidence is weak, and I have not 
been able to verify the quotation (Historians of France, tom. iii. 
p. 187.). 
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disbelieved, and detested. Their f're(|nent reliijises 
provoked one of the successors of fSisebiit to banish 
the whole nation from his dominions; and a coun¬ 


cil of Toledo published a decree, that every Gothic 
king should swear to maintain this salutary edict. 
Jiut the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the vic¬ 
tims, whom they delighted to torture, or to deprive 
themselves of the industrious slaves, over whom 
they might exercise a lucrative oppression. Tlic 
Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in tlie 
same country have been faithfully transcribed in 
the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings 
and bishops at length discovered, that injuries will 
produce hatred, and that hatred will find the oppor¬ 
tunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or pro¬ 
fessed enemies of Christianitv, still multiplied in 
servitude and distress ; and the intrigues of the 
Jews promoted the rapid success of the Arabian 
con(|uerors‘*’. 

Conclu- As soon as the liarbarians withdrew their 


powerful support, the unpopular heresy of Arius 
sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the Greeks 
still retained their subtle and loquacious dispo¬ 
sition ; the establishment of an obscure doctrine 


suggested new questions, and new disputes; and 
it was always in the power of an ambitious pre¬ 
late, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of 


Basnage (tom, viii. c. 13. |). 3S8—400 ) faithfully represent^, 
the i-tate of the Jews : hut lie might h.ive added from the canons ol 
the Spanish councils, and the laws of the Visigoths, many curious 
circumstances, essential to his subject, though they are foreign to mine. 
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the church, and, perhaps, of the empire. Tlic CHAP. 

' ^ , XXX VII 

historian of the empire may overlook those dis¬ 
putes which were confined to the obscurity of 
schools and synods. The Manicha^ans, who la- 
boured to reconcile the religions of Christ and of 
Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves 
into the provinces; but these foreign sectaries 
were involved in the common disgrace of the 
Gnostics, and the Imperial laws were executed 
by the public hatred. The rational opinions of 
the Pelagians were propagated from Britain to 
Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired 
in a superstitions age. But the East was distracted 
by the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies ; 
which attempted to explain the mystery of the 
incarnation, and hastened the rnin of Christi¬ 
anity in her native land. These controversies 
were first agitated under the reign of the younger 
Theodosius: but their important consequences 
extend far beyond the limits of the present vo¬ 
lume. The metaphysical chain ot argument, 
the contest of ecclesiastical ambition, and their 
political influence on the decline of the Byzantine 
empire, may afford an interesting and instructive 
series of history, from the general councils ot 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, to the conquest of the 
East by the successors of Mahomet. 


VOL. VI. 


X 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Rtign and Co7iversio/i of Ckwis.—Ills Victories urn 
the Ah/iu}i7ii, Bu7'gu7idiu7is, a7id Visigoths—■ 
EstablisJumiit of the F7\'7tch Mo7ia7'chi/ ui Gaul. 
—Laws of the Barbarians.—State of the Bo- 
77ia7is.—The Visigoths of Spain.—Conquest of 
B7'itain by the Sa.ro7is. 

CH.aP. The Gauls’, who impatiently supported the Ro- 
yoke, received a niemorahle lesson Ironi one 
The revo- ol the lieutenants of Vespasian, whose weighty 
Gaul. sense has been rehiied and expressed by tlie genius 
of Tacitus^ “ The protection of the repnljlie has 
“ delivered Gaul from internal discord and foreign 
“ invasions. By the loss of national independence, 
“ you have acquired the name and privileges of 
“ Roman citizens. You enjoy, in common with 
“ ourselves, the permanent benefits of civil govern- 
“ ment; and your remote situation is less exposed 
“ to the accidental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead 

' III ihis chapter I shall draw iny quotations from llie Recueil 
des llisloiiens des Gaules et de la France, Paris, 1738—I7fi7, 
eleven volumes in folio. By the labour of Dorn Bouquet, and the 
other Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as far as A. D. lOltO, 
are disposed in chronological order, and illustrated with learned 
notes. Such a national work, which will he continued to the year 
1500, might provoke onr emulation. 

’ 'J'acit. Hist. iv. 73, 74. in tom. i. p. 44.5. To abridge Tacitus 
would indeed be presumptuous: but I may select the general 
ideas which he applies to the present state and future revolutions 
of Gaul. 
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“ of exercising the rights of con(|iiest, we have CHAP. 
“ been contenterl to impose such tributes as are re- 
“ cjuisite for your own preservation. Peace can- 
“ not be secured without armies; and armies must 
“ be supported at the expence of the people. It is for 
“ your sake, not for our own, that we guard the 
“ barrier of the Rhine against the ferocious Gcr- 
“ mans, who have so often attempted, and who 
“ will always desire, to exchange the solitude of 
“ their woods and morasses for the wealtli and fer- 
“ tility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be fatal 
“ to the provinces; and you would be buried in the 
“ ruins of that mighty fabric, which has been raised 
“ by the valour and wisdom of eight hundred years. 

“ Your imaginary freedom would be insulted and 
“ oppressed by a savage master; and the expulsion 
“ of the Romans would be succeeded by the eternal 
“ hostilities of the Barbarian conquerors^.” This 
salutary advice was accepted, and this strange pre¬ 
diction was accomplished. In the space of four 
hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had encoun¬ 
tered the arms of Caesar, were impeiceptibly 
melted into the general mass of citizens and sub¬ 
jects : the Western empire was dissolved; and the 
Germans, who had passed the Rhine, fierecly con¬ 
tended for the possession of Gaul, and excited 
the contempt, or abhorrence, of its peaceful and 
polished inhabitants. With that conscious pride 

'* Eadem semper causa Germanis traiiscendendi in (iallias libido 
aique avarilic'e ct iiiulandi' sedis amor, ui relirlis paliidibus ct so- 
IrUidiiiibus siiii, Iccimdibsinuiiii boc ‘oluin vob(|ii.' ip.sns poisidcreiit 
. . . N'aiii piilfeis Ftoiii.iiiis (|uul allud quaiii bell.i orniimm inter sc 
gf'tiliuni exsistent? 
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CHAP, which the pre-eminence of knowledge and Inxnry 
^ seldom fails to inspire, tiiey derided the hairy and . 
gigantic savages of the North; their rustic man¬ 
ners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, and their 
horrid appearance, erjually disgusting to the sight 
and to the smell. The liberal studies were still cul¬ 
tivated in the schools of Autun and Bordeaux; and 
the language of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to 
the Gallic youth. Their ears were astonished by 
the harsh and unknown sounds of the Germanic 


dialect, and they ingeniously lamented that the 
trembling muses fled from the harmony of a Bur¬ 
gundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed with all the 
advantages of art and nature; but as they wanted 
courage to defend them, they were justly con¬ 
demned to obey, and even to flatter, the victorious 
Barbarians, by whose clemency they held their 
precarious fortunes and their lives \ 


L.iuir, As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the 

Visfgoihs' Western empire, he sought the friendship of the 
A D. most powerful of the Barbarians. The new sove- 

176 — 485 - * 

n-ign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Visi¬ 


goths, all the Roman coiifjuests beyond the Alps, as 


far as the Rhine and the Ocean ^: and the senate 


might confirm this liberal gift with some ostentation 
ot power, and without any real loss of revenue or 


■ Siiloiiiiii Apollinaris ridicules, with affected wit and pleasantrY. 
the hardships of his situation (Carm.xii. in tom. i. p.Stl.). 

' See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. 1 . c. 12. in tom. li. p. 31- 
The character of (jrotius inclines me to believe, that he has nut 
•uhsiiiuled iht Rhine for ihe RhSne (Hist Gotborum, p. 175.) with- 
ont the juihoritv of some MS, 
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dominion. Tbe lawful pretensions of Euric were chap 
• justified by ambition and success; and the Gothic 
nation might aspire, under his command, to the 
monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Arles and Mafseilles 
surrendered to his arms; he oppressed the freedom 
of Auvergne ; and the bishop condescended to pur¬ 
chase his recal from exile by a tribute of just, but 
reluctant, praise. ISidonius waited beibre the gates 
of tbe palace among a crowd of ambassadors and 
suppliants ; and their various business at the court 
of J 3 ordeaux attested the power, and tbe renown, 
of the king of the Vb’sigotlis. The Iltauli ol the 
distant ocean, who painted their naked Iiodies willi 
its e^e^ulean colour, implored his protection ; and 
(he Saxons respected tlie maritime provintes ol ,i 
prince', who was destituti' of any naval ibrcc'. The 
tall Burgundians submitted to his authority; noi 
did he restore the captive Franks, till he had im- 
jrosed on that fierce nation the terms of an uncipial 
peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his usetiil 
friendship; and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia w'cre 
supported by his powerful aid against the oppres¬ 
sion of the neighbouring Iluns. The North (such 
are the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated, oi ap¬ 
peased, by the nod of Euric; the gieat king ol 
Persia consulted the oracle of the West, and (he 
aged god of the Tybcr was protected by the swell¬ 
ing genius ol the Garonne'. The lortune ol 
nations has often depended on accidents; and 

" Siduiiiu^, 1 011. o|)isi. J. I). in luiii. I. p. s(»0- JoiiKuulc. el' 

Itcbu, Gt ticir.j c '17 p. fjSO ) )u3liliC5, 111 suiin. iiica.uri-, tVii. porinn 
'( lilt Gothic hero 
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CHAR 
XXXVIII. 


('lovis, 
Ling of the 
Franks, 
A.D. 
483—512. 


France may ascribe her greatness to the premirtnrc 
death of the Gothic king, at a time when his son 
Alaric was an helpless infant, and his adversary 
Clovis^ an ambitions and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived in 
exile in Germany, he was hospitably entertained 
by the qiiecn, as well as by the king, of the Thu- 
ringians. After his restoration, Basina escaped 
from her husband’s bed to the arms of her lover; 
freely declaring, that if she had known a man wiser, 
stronger, or more beautiful, than Childeric, that 
man should have been the object of her prefer¬ 
ence Clovis was the offspring of this voluntary 
union ; and, when be was no more than fifteen 
years of age, he succeeded, by his father’s death, 
to the command of the Salian tribe. Tbe narrow 
limits of his kingdom ' were confined to the island 
of the Batavians, with the ancient dioceses o! 
Tonrnay and Arras*"; and at the baptism ofCluvi-. 


^ 1 iibc thf finiihar ap[>elljlioii of Clom>, Irom ihi.' t.auii Chlaild- 
vichus, or Chludoimis. Jliit the Ch txpressrs only the CrriiMo 
r-ilioil; anil ibe line naiiio i'. not difliTciit from Ludnin, or Lcu't.~ 
(Mriii. lie rAcaileiiiie lies I n.iciiptioiis, tom. xx. p. (is ). 

(irep Tiiroii. I. ii. c. 12. in loin i. |i. Kifi. ILisiiia speaks tin' 
language ol nature: the I'raiiks, who bad seen lier in their youlii, 
might converse with Gregory in llicn old age ; and the hishopofToui.' 
could not wish to delame the mother of the first Christian king. 

® The Ahb(5 Dubos (Hist. Critique dc I'Ftahlisscinent de la Mo- 
narchie Frangoise dans Its Gaiiles, tom. i. p 630—(iso ) has the 
merit of defining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of ascertain¬ 
ing the genuine number of his suhjecis. 

Ecclesiam incultam ac negligciui.'i eivium Paganorum pra tcr- 
nnssain, vepriuin densitalc oppletain, kc. Vit. Sl.VTdasti, in tom m 
p. 37 2. Tins description supposes that Arras was possessed by the 
PagaiiSj many years before the baptism of Clovi:.. 
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the-imiiiber ot his warriors could not exceed five CHAP. 
• thousand. The kindred tribes of the Franks, who 
had seated themselves along the Belgic rivers, the 
Scheld, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, 
were governed by their inde|)endent kings, of the 
Merovingian race; the equals, the allies, and some¬ 
times the enemies, of the Salic prince. But the 
Germans, who ob(;yed, in peace, the hereditary 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the 
standard of a popular and victorious general ; and 
the superior merit of Clovis attracted the respect 
and allegiance of the national confederacy. When 
he first took the field, he bad neither gold and 
silv('r in his coffers, nor wine and corn in his ma¬ 
gazines “ ; but he imitated the example of C.esar, 
who, in the same country, had acquired wcaltli by 
the sword, and purchased soldiers with the fruits 
of conquest. After each successful battle or c.k- 
pedition, the spoils were accuninlated in one com¬ 
mon mass; every warrior received his juopoi 
tionable share; and the royal prerogative; sub 
mitted t(» the equal regulations ot military law. 

The untamed spirit ol the Barbarians was taugbl 
to acknowledge the advantages ot regular disci- 
pline^^ At the annual review of the month ol 

" (iregory of Tours (1. v. c. 1. in tojii. li. |). 23'.’.! contrasts tin- 
poverty of Clovis with the wealth of his grandsons. Act Kenngiub 
(in torn. iv. p. 52.) mentions his yxtrfiriaj opes, as sufficient for the 
redemption of captives. 

See Gregory (1. ii. c. 27. 37- in tom. in |). 173. ISl, 182.). 

The famous story of the vase of Soissons explains lioih the power 
and the character of Clovis. As a |)oiiit of controveisy, it has been 
strangely tortured by Boulamvillicrs, Dubos, and the other politic^ 
antiquaiians. 
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CHAP. March, their arras were diligently inspected; and 
when they traversed a peaceful territory, they were 
prohibited from touching a blade of grass. The 
justice of Clovis was inexorable; and his careless 
or disobedient soldiers were punished with instant 
death. It would be superfluous to praise the va¬ 
lour of a Frank: but the valour of Clovis was 
directed by cool and consummate prudence^’. In 
all his transactions with mankind, he calculated 
the weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and some¬ 
times moderated by the milder genius of Rome, 
and Christianity. He was intercepted in the career 
of victory, since he died in the forty-fifth year of 
his age: but he had already accomplished, in a 
reign of thirty years, the establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul. 

Hisvictory The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 

iEgidius; and the public 
A. U. 486 . quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the father still 
insulted the Merovingian race; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the king 
of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimo¬ 
nial estate, the city and diocese of Soissons : the 
desolate remnant of the second Belgic, Rbeims 
and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would naturally 


" Tlio iluke of Nivernois, .i noble stitcsiiun, wlio has managed 
weighty anti delicate negociations, ingeniously illustrates (Mem. 
de I’Acad. ties Inscriptions, tom. xx. jt. 147—184.) the pohttcal sys¬ 
tem of Clovis. 
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Wbijiit to the count or patrician*^; and after the {:iiap. 
dissolution of the Western empire, he might reign 
with the title, or at least with the authority, of king 
of the RomansAs a Roman, he had been edu¬ 
cated in the liberal studies of rhetoric and jurispru¬ 
dence : but he was engaged by accident and jjolicy 
in the familiar use of the Germanic idiom. The 
independent Barbarians resorted to the tribunal of 
a stranger, who possessed the singuLr talent of 
explaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of 
reason and ecjuity. The diligence and affability of 
their judge rendered him popular, the impartial 
wisdom of his decrees obtained their voluntary 
obedience, and the reign ofSyagrius over thcFranks 
and Burgundians, seemed to revive the original 
institution of civil society’". In the midst of these 
peaceful occupations, Syagrius received, and boldly 
accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis; who 
challenged his rival, in the spirit, and almost in the 
language, of chivalry, to appoint the day, and the 


M. l)K't (III a Dissertation winch dcscrvcil the prize ol tlic 
Academy of Soitsons, p. 178—has accurately ilelinul the nature 
and extent ol ihe kingdom of Syagrnis, and his lather; hut he loo 
readily allow:, the .slight evidence of Dubos (torn. ii. p. 61—67 ) l'' 
depriie him oi lieauvais and Amiens. 

'' 1 may observe that I'redcgarins, in Ins E[)ilome ol (Jregory ol 
U’onrs (lom. ii. ji 8iJ8.),has prudently substituted the name of Patn- 
ciui lor the incredible title of Rex Romanorum. 

Suloinus (1. V. Episl. 6. in tom. i. p. 79‘1.), wlio slylts him tlic 
Solon, the Amphiotiol the liarbarians, addresse'. this nnagiiKiry king 
in the tone of friendship and equably. 1‘rom .such olhees ol arhitra- 
tion, the crafty Dejoces had raised Inmsell to the throne of the Medti 
(Hcrodot. 1, i. c. 91)—100 ). 
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CHAP, fieldof battle. In the time of Caesar, Soissons 
would have poured forth a body of fifty thousand 
horse ; and such an array might have been plenti¬ 
fully supplied with shields, cuirasses, and military 
engines, from the three arsenals, or manufactures, 
of the city*®. But the courage and numbers of the 
Grallic youth were long since exhausted; and the 
loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, who 
marched under the standard of Syagrius, were in¬ 
capable of contending with the national valour ol 
the Franks. It would be ungenerous, without some 
more accurate knowledge of his strength and re¬ 
sources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, 
who escaped, after the loss of a battle, to the distant 
court of Thoulouse. The feeble minority of Alaric 

could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive; 
the pusillanimous*^ Goths were intimidated by the 
menaces ot Clovis; and the Roman /lA/g, altera 
short confinement, was delivered into the hands ol 
the executioner. The Helgie cities surrendered lo 
the king of the Fianks; and his dominions were 

” Caiiipuiii sibi [)ra’|)ar^n jiisjit. M. Itict (|). 'JL'Ii—2.')l.) lus 
(liliucntly ascertauiecl ihis field ol b itile, at Nogciit, a Ikiicdicliiie 
abbey, about ten miles to the norili ol' Soisions. The groiiiid wa;. 
marked Iry a circle of I'agaii be|)ulclires; and Clovis beslowcd the 
adjacent lands of Leuilly and C'oucy on the church of llliciiiis. 

“* See Ca?sar. Coiiiment. dc Jkdl. (tallic. ii. 1. in torn. i. p. 220. 
and the Notitite, tom. i. p l£fi. The three Falnw of Soissons wen:, 
Smtana, Balislaria, and Cltnabaria. The last supplied the complete 
armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

” Idle epithet must be confined lo tin. circumstances; and liistnry 
earnin’justify the French prejudice of Cregory (1. ii. c. 2". in lorn n. 
p. 17 S.), ut (julhorum pavere tnus cst. 
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eiihirged towards the East by the iuuple diocese (:h,m> 
of Tongres'", which Clovis subdued in the tenth 
year of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdlv Defeat 
derived from their imaginary settlement on the of 
banks of the Lman lake'*. That fortunate dis- 
triet, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, a. D. sgti. 
was occupied by the Burgundians". The northern 
parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdiu'd by the 
ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own 
hands the fruits of their conquest. A j)rovinee, 
iinjuoved and adonu'd by the arts ot Ronu*, wa-i 
again reduced to a saA'age wilderness; and sonu' 
vestige of the stately Vindonissa niav still he dis¬ 
covered in the fertile and ])opulous valley ot the 
Aar '. From the source of the Rhine, t(» its con 


Dulios has salisficd me (toiu. i. p. L’77—I’Rfi.) lhal (>regoiy ol 
Toms, Ills traiisc fillers or Ins rcaiJrrs, li.iu' repr.itedly riinliiinulr'l 
tin (f’rin.iii I iiinduin of 'Iltuivi^ui, iRvond iIk J{ii:iii , .iiid (iii (odiii 
n/v ol 'It>iiL;rin,in) the Meusr, Inch u,is more aneu nlly the (oniili / 
ol ihe |•.hlllOlll s, ,ind ii ore reetntly ihc dioeisseoi l.ieRc. 

I’opiili lubltaiitea jiixla y,ei/iU/i;oo/,' I.kuiii, .t/ewmfo/! di( iiiilin 
Serviu.s, .ul Viryd. (I'eoreie iv. ef -!. iJoin l)nii(|un (loin. i. p. Ki; ) 
has oidy .illeged the more recent and corrupt text ol Isidoie ol 
Seville. 

(Irepory of 'I’ours si nds St. Lupicinus inter ilia .1 iirensis di i r 1 1 
sccrela, rpiai, inler Rurainuhain Alain,mnianupR' sila, A vi iniej;'ad¬ 
jacent civil.iti. 111 toin 1. p. hid. .M. de \’i atteville I'JIui. de la 
(onfedcralion llehetique, toin. i p. !J, ID.) has accm.iti ly dilii/eil 
the Helu'tian Innils ol the dulcliy ol Aleinanina, and the Traiiju- 
rane Itnrpiindy. 3’liey were coiiniicnsiirate with the dioceses o. 
Constance and Annche, or Laiisaniic, and are slill discinninated, 
in modern Switzerland, hy the use ol the (ieriiian, or trench, lan¬ 
guage. 

“ .Sec Guilinnati tic Rehui Helveticis, 1. i. c- p. 11, CZ- Vi iihm 
the ancient walls ol VindunisSa, the c-isllc of Uabshur hi, ilii .ild.c 
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CHAP, flux with the Mein and the Moselle, the formi- 
xxxviii. swarms of the Aleiuanni commanded either 
side of the river, by the right of ancient possession, 
or recent victory. Tliey had spread themselves 
into Gaul, over the modem provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine; and their bold invasion of the king¬ 
dom of Cologne summoned the Salic prince to the 
defence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encoun¬ 
tered the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, 
about twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the 
two fiercest nations of Germany were mutually 
animated by the memory of past exploits, and the 
prospect of luture greatness. The Franks, after an 
obstinate struggle, gave way; and the Alemanni, 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously pressed 
their retreat. But the battle was restored by the 
valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, of 
Clovis; and the event of the bloody day decideil 
for ever the alternative of empire or servitude. The 
last king of the Alemanni was slain in the field, and 
his people wci e slaughtered and pursued, till they 
threw down their arms, and yielded to the mercy 
of the conqueror. Without discipline it was im])os- 
siblc for them to rally : they had contcjn])tuously 
demolished the walls and fortifications which 
might have protected their distress ; and they 
were followed into the heart of their forests, by an 


of Kojiigsficld, and the town ofBruck, have successively arisen. I'he 
philosoptiic traveller may com|)arc the momiiiieiits of Roman con¬ 
quest, of feuJ.il or Austrian tyratniy, of monkish superstition, and of 
indubtriou, Irccdom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will applaud 
the intril and happiness of his own ttmes. 
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enemy not less active, or intrepid, than themselves, (-^ap 
T he great Theodoric congratulated the victory ot 
Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy 
had lately married; but he mildly interceded with 
his brother in favour of the suppliants and fugi¬ 
tives, who had implored his protection. The 
(irallic territories, which were possessed by the Ale- 
manni, became the prize of their conqueror; and 
the haughty nation, invineilde, or rebellious, to the 
arms of Rome, acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Merovingian kings, who graciously permitted 
them to enjoy their peculiar manners and institu¬ 
tions, under the government of official, and, at 
length, of hereditary, dukes. After the conquest 
of the Western provinces, the Franks alone main¬ 
tained their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 

They gradually subdued,and civilised, the exhausted 
countries, as far as the Elbe, and the mountains of 
Bohemia; and the peace of Europe was secured by 
the obedience of Germany 

Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis conti- Conver- 
nued to worship the gods of his ancestorsHis 

A.t) 4g6 

“ Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 30. 37. in torn. ii. p. 17(1, 177. 181'.), 
the Gesta Francorimi (in loin. ii. p. .^mI.), and the epistle ol I'lieo- 
(loric (Cassiodor. Variar. I. n. c. 41. in tom. iv. p. .1.), represent 
tlie defeat of the Alcmanni. Some ol their tribes settled in Khaetia, 
under tile protection of 'J’licodone ; whose successors ceded the 
colony and their country to the grandson of Clovis. The slate of 
the Alemanni under the Merovingian kings, may be seen in Maacou 
(Hiat. of the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, See. Annotation xxxvi.) and 
Guilliman (de Reb. Helvet. l.ii c. 10—12. p. 72—80.). 

* Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped 
the gods of Greece and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the 
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CHAP, disbelief, or rather disregard, of Christianity, might 
encourage him to pillage with less remorse the 
chnrches ot ap hostile territory: but his subjects 
of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious wor¬ 
ship ; and the bishops entertained a more favour¬ 
able hope of the idolater, than of the heretics. The 
Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate alli¬ 
ance with the fair Clotilda, the niece of the king of 
Burgundy, who, in the midst of an Arian court, 
was educated in the profession of the Catholic 
faith. It was her interest, as well as her duty, to 
atchieve the conversion'® of a Pagan husband; and 
Clovis insensibly listened to the voice of love and 
religion. He consented (perhaps such terms had 
been previously stipulated) to the baptism of his 
eldest son; and though the sudden death of the 
inhmt excited some superstitious fears, he was per¬ 
suaded, a second time, to repeat the dangerous ex¬ 
periment. In the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, 
Clovis loudly invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
Christians; and victory disposed him to hear, with 


mistake only shews how couipletcly, in less than a century, the 
national religion of the Franks had been abolished, and even for¬ 
gotten. 

Gregory of Fours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis 
(1. li. c. 28—31. in torn. ii. p. lys—178.). Even Fredegarius, or the 
nameless Epitomizer (in tom. ii. p. 398—400.), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum (in tom. li. p. 548—652.), and Aimoin himself 
(1. i. c. 1,3. in tom. iii. p. 37—40.), may be heard without disdain. 
Tradition might long preserve some curious circumstances of these 
important transaciions. 
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icspectf’iil gratitude, tlie eloquent ' Reniigius“ bi- (’ii,\p, 
sliop of Rlieiiiis, wlio forcibly displayed the teni- 
poral and spiritual advantages of his conversion. 

The kins declared bimself satisfied of the truth of 
the Catholic faith ; and the political reasons which 
might have suspended his public profession, were 
removed by the devout or loyal acclamations of the 
Franks, who shewed themselves alike prepared to 
follow their heroic leader, to the field of battle, or 
to the baptismal font. The important ceremony 
H'as performed in the cathedral of Rheims, with 
every circumstance of magnificence and solemnity, 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on 
the minds of its rude proselytesThe new Con¬ 
stantine was immediately baptised, with three thou¬ 
sand of his warlike subjects; and their example 


A traveller, who relumed from Rheiins lo Auvergne, had stolen 
a copy of his Declamations from the secretary or hookscller of the 
nitwlcst archbishop (Sidonius Apolliiiar. I. iv.epist. 7-)- I'our rpisllcs 
of Rcmigius, which are still inctant (in tom. iv. p. 5], ^‘2, 63,), do 
not toj-resp'ond with the splendid praise of Sidonius, 

llincmar, one of the successors of Rcmigius (A. D. H4,6— 
y8‘f.), has composed his life (in tom. m. p. 373—380.). The au¬ 
thority of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims might inspire siime 
confidence, which is destroyed, however, by the selfish and aiid.i- 
cious fictions ofHincmar. It is remarkable enough, that Reiiiigius, 
who was consecrated at the age of twenty-two (A D. I’l?), filled the 
episcopal chair seventy-four years (Pagi Critica, in Baron, tom. ii. 
p. 384. 572.). 

A phial (the Sainte Ampoulle) of holy, or rather celestial oil was 
brought down by a white dove, for the baptism of (,’lovis, and it is 
still used, and renewed, in the coronation of the kings of France. 
Hincmar (he aspired to the |)rimaey of Gaul) is the first author of this 
fable (in tom. iii. p. 377.), whose slight foundations the Abbe de Ver- 
tot (Memoiresde rAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. GlQ—633 ) 
has undermined, with profound rcsjiecl and consummate dexterity. 
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CHAP, was imitated by the reftiaindcr of the gentle Bar- 
barians, who, in obedience to the victorious pro-' 
late, adored the cross which they had burnt, ami 
burnt the idols which they had formerly adored 
The mind of Clovis was susceptible of transient 
fervour ; he was exasperated by the pathetic tale of 
the passion and death of Christ; and, instead of 
weighing the salutary consequences of that myste¬ 
rious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, 
“ Had I been present at the head of my valiant 
“ Franks, I would have revenged his injuries"’.” 
But the savage conqueror of Gaul was inca])able of 
examining the proofs of a religion, which depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evidence, 
and speculative theology. He was still more inca¬ 
pable of feeling the mild influence of the Gospel, 
which persuades and purifies the heart of a genu¬ 
ine convert. His ambitious reign was a perpetual 
violation of moral and Christian duties: his hands 
were stained with blood, in peace as well as in war; 
and, as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the 
Gallican church, he calmly assassinated all the prin¬ 
ces of the Merovingian race"“. Yet the king of the 


* Mitis de|)one colla, Sicamber: adora quod inceiulibti, iricciide 
quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 31. in tom. ii. p. 177 . 

’* Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejiis viiidi- 
cassem. This rasli expression, wliich Gregory has pntdeiuly con¬ 
cealed, i.s celebrated by Fretlegarius (Epitom. c. 21 . in tom. ii. 
p. 400.), Aimoin (1. 1 . c. iG. in torn. iii. p. 40.), and the Chroniques 
dc St. Denys (I. i. c. ? 0 . in tom. lii. p. 171 .), as an admirable effusion 
of Christian zeal. 

Gregory (I. ii. c. 40 —43. in tom. ii. p. I S3—185.), alto 
coolly relating the repeated crimes, anil affected remorse, of Clovis, 
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Franlis might sincerely worship the Christian God, CHAP, 
as a Being more excellent and powerful than his 
national deities; and the signal deliverance and vic¬ 
tory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the 
future protection of the Lord of Hosts. Martin, 
the most popular of the saints, had filled the 
Western world with the fame of those miracles, 
which were incessantly performed at his holy se¬ 
pulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid pro¬ 
moted the cause of a liberal and orthodox prince; 
and the profane remark of Clovis himself, that 
St. Martin was an expensive friendneed not 
be interpreted as the symptom of any permanent, 
or rational, scepticism. But earth, as well as 
heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. 

On the memorable day, when Clovis ascended from 
the baptismal font, he alone, in the Christian 
world, deserved the name and prerogatives of a 
Catholic king. The emperor Anastasius enter¬ 
tained some dangerous errors concerning the 
nature of the divine incarnation; and the Bar¬ 
barians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, were 
involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather 
the only, son of the church, was acknowledged by 
the cleigy as their lawful sovereign, or glorious 


concludes, perhaps undesignedly, with a lesson, which ambition will 
never hear; “His ita transactis. . . obiit.” 

” After the Gothic victory, Glovis in.ide rich offerings to St. Mar¬ 
tin of Tours. He wished to redeem his war-horse by the gift of one 
hundred pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed could not move 
from the stable till the price of his redemption had been doubled. 
This miracle provoked the king to exclaim, Verc B. Martinus est 
bonus in auxilio, sed carus in negotio (Gcfta Francorum, in tom. n. 
p. .^54, Otj.S.). 

VOL. VI. V 
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CHAR deliverer; and the arras of Clovis were strenuously 
supported by the zeal and favour of the Catholic . > 
faction 

Submis- Under the Roman empire, the wealth and juris- 
th "ahuo. diction of the bishops, their sacred character, and 
perpetual oltice, their numerous dependents, po- 
Romau pular eloquence, and provincial assemblies, had 
a^iT^it, '■endered them always respectable, and sometimes 
dangerous. Their influence was augmented with the 
progress of superstition, and the establishment ot 
the French monarchy may, in some degree, be as¬ 
cribed to the firm alliance of an hundred prelates, 
who reigned in the discontented, or independent, 
cities of Gaul. The slight foundations of the 
republic had been repeatedly shaken, or 
overthrown; but the same people still guarded 
their domestic freedom ; asserted the dignity ol 
the Roman name; and bravely resisted tlie pre¬ 
datory inroads, and regular attacks, of Clovis, who 
laboured to extend his coni|ucst8 Irom the fSeiiu-to 
the Loire. Their successful opposition introduced an 
equal and honourable union. The Franks esteemed 
the valour of the Armoricans and the Armo- 
ricans were reconciled by the religion of the 

.See the ciMStle from pope Anastasius to the royal convert (in 
tom iv, |). 51.). Avitus, bishop ol Vimna, adilresscd (llovis on 

the same subject (p. 4C) ) ; ami many ol the L.itin bishops would 
.issnre him ol their joy and attachment. 

Instead of the aji unknown people, who now appear 

in the text ot Procopius, Hadrian de Valois has restored the proper 
name of the Afuo^jyci; .ind this easy correction has been almost uni¬ 
versally approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sup- 
|K)5C, that Procopius means to describe a tribe of Germans in the alli¬ 
ance of Route; and not a confederacy of Gallic cities, which had 
revolted Irijm the empire. 
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Franks. The ujiiitary force, which had been sta- CHAR 

. XXXVll] 

tioned for the defence of Gaul, consisted of one 
hundred different bands of cavalry or infantry; 
and these troops, while they assumed the title and 
privileges of Roman soldiers, were renewed by an 
incessant supply of the Barbarian youth. The ex¬ 
treme fortifications, and scattered fragments, of the 
empire, were still defended by theirhopeless courage. 

But their retreat was intercepted, and their commu¬ 
nication was im])racticable: they were abandoned 
by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and they 
piously disclaimed all connection with the Arian 
usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without shame 
or reluctance, the generous capitulation, which w’as 
proposed by a Catholic hero ; and this spurious, or 
legitimate, progeny of the Roman legions, was dis¬ 
tinguished in the succeeding age by their arms, 
their ensigns, and their peculiar dross and institu¬ 
tions. But the national stn'ugth was increased hy 
these j)owerfol and voluntary accessions; and the 
neighbouring kingdoms dreaded the numbers, as 
well as tlie spirit, of the Franks. The reduction of 
the Northern provinces of Gaul, instead of being 
decided by the chance of a single battle, appears to 
have been slowly elfected by the gradual operation 
of war and treaty; and Clovis acquired each object 
of his ambition, by such efforts, or such conces¬ 
sions, as were adequate to its real value. II/i‘ 
savage character, and the virtues of Henry IV. 
suggest the most o])])osite ideas of human nature; 
yet some resemblance may be found in the situa¬ 
tion of two princes, who conquered France by 
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CHAR iheir valour, tbeir policy, and the merits of a sea-' 

XXXVIII. ,, . V, 

soiiable conversion . 

Tlie Bur- 'phe kinedom of the Burgundians, which was 
gunutan ° o ? 

war, defined by the course, of two Gallic rivers, the Saone 
A.u. 499. jjjg Rhdne, extended from the forest of Vosges 
to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles^’. The 
sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. That 
valiant and ambitious prince had reduced the num¬ 
ber of royal candidates by the death of two 
brothers, one of whom was the father of Clo- 
tilda“; but his imperfect prudence still permitted 
Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess 
the dependent principality of Geneva. The Arian 
monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfaction, 
and the hopes, which seemed to animate his 


’’ This important digression of Procopiits (de Bell. Golhio. 1. 1 . 
c. It!, in tom. ii. p. 29 —3().) illustrates the origin ol the French 
monarchy. Yet I must observe, I.That the Greek historian he- 
tr.ays an inexcusable ignorance of rhe geography of the tt'csi 
S. lhal these treaties and privileges, whicli should leave soiiii 
lasting trace.s, are totally invisible in Gregory of Tours, the S.dir 
laws, &c. 

” Hegniiin circa Rhodanum aut Arariur cum provinciS Massi- 
liensi relinehant. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 32. in tom. ii. p. 178. The 
province of Marseilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded 
to the Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twenty-five bishops are sup¬ 
posed to represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. 5J9. (Concil. 
JEpaon. ill loin. iv. p. 101, 103.). Yet I would except Vindonissa. 
The bishop, who lived under the Pagan Alemanni, would naturally 
resort to the synods of the next Christian kingdom. Mascou (in his 
four first annotations) has explained many circumstances relative to 
the Burgundian monarchy. 

Mascou (Hilt, of the Germans, xi. 10.) who very reasonably 
distrusts the testimony of Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage 
from AmIus (epist. v.), to prove that Gundobald affected to deplore 
the tragic event, which hit lubjects affected to applaud. 
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cierev and i>eople, after the conversion of Clovis; CHAP. 

r>j I I ’ ■•xxxvin 

and Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of , , 

his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, tbeir 
religious and political discontents. A vain' confe¬ 
rence was agitated between the two factions. The 
Arians upbraided the Catholics with the worship 
of three Gods : the Catholics defended their cause 
by theological distinctions; and the usual argu¬ 
ments, objections, and replies, were reverberated 
with obstinate clamour; till the king revealed his 
secret apprehensions, by an abrupt but decisive 
question, which he addressed to the orthodox bi¬ 
shops. “ If you truly profess the Christian reli- 
“ gion, why do you not restrain the king of the 
“ Franks? He has declared war against me, and 
“ forms alliances with my enemies for my destruc- 
“ tion. A sanguinary and covetous mind is not 
“ the symptom of a sincere conversion: let him 
“ shew his faith by his works.” The answer of 
Avitus, bishop of Vienna, who spoke in the name 
of his brethren, was delivered with the voice and 
countenance of an angel. “ We are ignorant of 
“ the motives and intentions of the king of the 
“ Franks; but we are taught by Scripture, that 
“ the kingdoms which abandon the divine law, are 
“ frequently subverted; and that enemies will arise 
“ on every side against those who have made God 
“ their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the law 
“ of God, and he will give peace and security to 
“ thy dominions.” The king of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition, which 
the Catholics considered as essential to the treaty, 
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CHAP delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical confereiK'c; 
after reproaching his bishops, that Clovis, their 
friend and proselyte, had privately tempted the 
allegiance of his brother^®. 

Victory of The allegiance of his brother was already sedu- 
A. J), 500 . ced; and the obedience of Godegcsil, who joined 
the royal standard with the troo])s of Geneva, more 
eflectnally promoted the success of the conspiracy. 
While the Franks and Burgundians contended with 
erjual valour, his seasonable desertion decided the 
event of the battle; and as Gundohald was faintly 
supported by the disaffected Ganls, he yielded to 
the arms of Clovis, and hastily retreated from the 
field, which appears to have been situate between 
Langres and Dijon. lie distrusted the strength 
_ of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed 
by two rivers, and by a wall tliirty feet higit, and 
fifteen thick, with four gates, and thirty-three 
towers'*^': he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis 
the important citic^s of Lyons and Vienna; and 
Gundohald still fled with precipitation, till he had 
reached Avignon, at the distance of tn o hundred 
and fifty miles from the field of battle. A long 


“ See thcoriginal conference (in tom. iv. p. 99 — 102 .). Autos, 
the principal actor, am! probably the secretary of the meeting, was 
bishop of Vienna. A short account of his [terson and works may hr 
found in Dupiii (Bibliothcque Eccicsiastique, tom. v. p. 5 — 10 .). 

^ ^ Gregory of Tours (I. ni. c. 19 . in tom. 11 . p. 197 .) indulges his 

genius, or rather transcribes some more eloquent writer, in the de¬ 
scription o( Dijon ; a castle, which already deserved the title of a city. 
It deijenried 011 the bishops of Langres till the twelfth century, and 
afterwards became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. Loiigueruc, 
Description dc la France, part i. p. 2'80. 
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sWe, and an artful neirociation, admonished the CHAP. 

^ ^ , .XXXVIJ], 

king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of 
his enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur¬ 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon-and re¬ 
ward his brother’s treachery, and proudly returned 
to his own dominions, with the spoils and captives 
of the southern provinces. This splendid trinmph 
was soon clouded by the intelligence, that Gundo- 
bald had violated his recent obligations, and that 
the unfortunate Godegesil, who w^as left at Vienna 
with a garrison of 6ve thousand Franks ”, had been 
besieged, surprised, and massacred by bis inhuman 
brother. Such an outrage might have exasperated 
the patience of the most peaceful sovereign; yet 
the con(|ueror of Gaul dissembled the injury, re¬ 
leased the tribute, and accepted the alliance, and 
military service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis 
no longer possessed those advantages which had 
assured the success of the preceding war; and his 
rival, instructed by adversity, had found new re¬ 
sources in the affections of his people. The Gauls 
or Romans applauded the mild and impartial laws 
ot Gundobald, which almost raised them to the 
same level with their conquerors. The bishops 
were reconciled, and flattered, by tbe hopes, wliich 
he artfully suggested, of his approaching conver¬ 
sion ; and though he eluded their accomplishment 


The Hpitomizej of Gregory of Tours (in iom. il. p. 401.) has 
supplied this number of Franks; bul he rashly supposes that they 
were cut in pieces by Gundobald. d'he prudent Burgundian sjiarrd 
the soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the king of the Visi¬ 
goths, who settled them in the territory of Thoulousc. 
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CHAP, to the last moment of his life, his moderation seen- 
xxx\ riL • 

_^/ red the peace, and suspended the ruin, of the king¬ 
dom of Burgundy 

Final con- I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of that 
Sirgundy kingdom, which was accomplished under the reign 
*'7 of Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. The Catho- 
A.D. 532. lie Sigismond has acquired the honours of a saint 
and martyr^’; but the hands of the royal saint were 
stained with the blood of his innocent son, whom 
he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride and resent¬ 
ment of a stepmother. He soon discovered his 
error, and bewailed the irreparable loss. While 
Sigismond embraced the corpse of the unfortunate 
youth, he received a severe admonition from one 
of his attendants: “ It is not his situation, 0 king! 
“ it is thine which deserves pity and lamentation.” 
The reproaches of a guilty conscience were allevi¬ 
ated, however, by his liberal donations to the monas¬ 
tery of Agaunum, or St.Maurice, in Vallais; which 
he himself had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Thebaean legion A full chorus of 


" In this Burgundian war I have followed Gregory of Tours (i. ii 
c. 32, 33. in tom. ii. p. 178, 179-), whose narrative appears so incoin- 
iwlible with that of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. 
p. 31,32.), that some critics have supposed two different wars. The 
Abb^ Dubos (Hist. Critique, See. torn. ii. p. 12(>—lfj2.) has distinctly 
represented the causes and the events. 

“ See his life or legend (in torn. iii. p. 402.). A martyr! how 
strangely has that word Ireefi distorted from its original sense of a 
common witness. St. Sigismond was remarli,able for the cure of 
fevers. 

“ Before the end of the fifth century, the church of .St. Maurice, 
and his Thebaean legion, had rendered Agaunum a place of devout 
pilgrimage. A promiscuous comnmniiy of both sexes had loiro- 
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perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious chap. 
king; he assiduously practised the austere devo- 
tion of the monks; and it was his humble 
prayer, that Heaven would inflict in this- world 
the punishment of his sins. His prayer was 
heard: the avengers were at hand; and the pro¬ 
vinces of llurgundy were overwhelmed by an 
army of victorious Franks. After the event of 
an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished to 
protract his life that he might prolong his 
penance, concealed himself in the desert in a 
religious habit, till he was discovered and be¬ 
trayed by his subjects, who solicited the favour 
of their new masters. The captive monarch, 
with his wife and two children, were transported 
to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well, by 
the stern command of the sons of Clovis ; whose 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the max¬ 
ims, and examples, of their barbarous age. Their 
ambition, which urged them to atebieve the con- 
(piest of Burgundy, was inflamed, or di.sguised, 
by filial piety: and Clotilda, whose sanctity did 
not consist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed 
them to revenge her father’s death on the family 
of his assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for 
they attempted to break their chains, were still 
permitted to enjoy their national laws under the 
obligation of tribute and military service ; and 

riuced some decfls of darkness, which were atrollshcd (AD. 515.) by 
the regular nionaslcry of .Sigisnioiul. W illiiii fifiy years, his angels 
n/hght made a noclurrial sally to murder their bishop, and hisclergy. 

in the Bil)hothcr|ue Raisonnde (tom. xxxvi. [i. 435—438.) itic 
turioiu remark of a learned librarian of Geneva. 
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CHAP, the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over 
^ kingdom, whose glory and greatness had been 
first overthrown by the arms of Clovis^. 

Tic Go- Tile first victory of Clovis had insulted the ho- 
aK '^507 Goths. They viewed his rapid pro¬ 

gress with jealousy and terror ; and the youthfid 
fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent 
genius of his rival. Some disputes inevitably 
arose on the edge of their contiguous dominions; 
and after the delays of fruitless negociatioii, a 
personal interview of the two kings was proposed 
and accepted. This conference of Clovis and 
Alaric was held in a small island of the Loire, 
near Amboise. They embraced, familiarly con¬ 
versed, and feasted together ; and separated with 
the warmest professions of peace, and brotherly 
love. But their apparent confidence concealed 
a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous de¬ 
signs ; and their mutual complaints solicited, 
eluded, and disclaimed, a final arbitration. .4t 
Paris, which he already considered as his royal 
seat, Clovis declared to an assembly of the princes 
and warriors, the pretence, and the motive, ot 
a Gothic war. “ It grieves me to see that the 
“ Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. 
“ Let us march against them with the aid ot 
“ God; and, having vanquished the heretics, we 

Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron. in tom. ii. p. lo.), 
marked the authentic dates, and Gregory of Tours (I. lii. c. 5, 6, in 
tom. ii. p. 188, 18().) has expressed the principal facts, of the lilc ot 
Sigisni(>iid,and iliecorniucstofBurgiindy. Procopius (in tom. ii. p- u'-) 
and Agathias (in loin. li. |i. 4!}.) shew their remote and impcrlcei 
knowledge. 
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“Arill possess, and divide, their fertile pro- (Iiai'. 
“ viiices'‘V’ The Franks, who were inspired hy 
hereditary valour and recent zeal, applauded the 
eenerons design of their monarch ; expressed 
their resolution to conquer or die, since death 
and conquest Avould he equally ])ro6tahle; and 
solemnly protested that they would never shave 
their beards, till victory should absolve them from 
that inconvenient vow. The entefpi'se was pro¬ 
moted by the public, or private, exhortations of 
Clotilda. She reminded her husband, how ef¬ 
fectually some pious foundation would propitiate 
the Deity, and his servants: and the Christian 
hero, darting his battle-axe with a skilful and 
nervous hand, “ There (said he), on that S])ot 
“ where my Francimi'^ shall fall, w'ill I erect a 
“ church in honour of the holy apostles.” This 
ostentatious piety confirmed and justified the at¬ 
tachment of the Catholics, with whom he secretly 
corresponded; and their devout wishes were gra¬ 
dually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The 
people of Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet 


Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 37. in lom- li. p- ISl.) inserts tlic 
short but persuasive spcechof (ilovis. Valde moieste fero, qiiwl hi 
Ariaiii jiarteni teneant GsBaruin (the author of the (Jesta Fraii- 
coruin, ill tom- ii. p. 353. adds the precious epithet of cplimmn), 
euinus cum Dei adjutorio, et, superatis eis, redigamub terrain in 
ditioneiii nostrum. ■ 

” Tunc rex projccit a ?e in directum liipeniicm sium quod est 
Francisca, &c. (Gesta Franc, in torn. li. p. SSd.). The form, and 
use, of this weapon, are clearly described by Procopius (in tom. ii. 
p. 37.). Examples of its ua/ioTw/appellation in Latin and Frciuh, 
niay be found in the Glossary of Ducange, and the large Diction- 
nairc de Trcvoti.x. 
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CHAP, reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly 
accused them of preferring the dominion of the 
Franks; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, 
bishop of Rodez^, preached more forcibly in his 
exile than in his diocese. To resist these foreign 
and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military powers 
of Clovis, The Visigoths resumed the e.vcrcise of 
arms, which they had neglected in a long and 
luxurious peace'*'’: a select band of valiant and ro¬ 
bust slaves attended their masters to the field^; 
and the cities of Gaul were compelled to furnish 
their doubtful and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, who reigned in Italy, had la¬ 
boured to maintain the tranc|uillity of Gaul; and 
he assumed, or affected for that purpose, the im¬ 
partial character of a mediator. But the sagacious 
monarch dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, and 
he was firmly engaged to support the national and 
religious cause of the Goths. 

“ It is slagulnr enough that some important and aiilhentic facts 
should be found in a Life of Quintianus, composed in rhyme in the 
old I’ntohof Rouergue (Duixrs, Hist. Critique, &:c. tom. li p. 179.). 

Quanivis fortitudini vestr* confid^iam tribuat parenluin ves- 
troriiin ininiinerabilis miiltiludo ; quanWis Attilain |>otentein rcmi- 
niscaniini Visigolharuin viribus inclinatum ; tamen quia populormn 
ferocla corda longa pace mollescunt, cavete snbito in aleam mittcrc, 
quo.s constat lantU temporibus exercitia non habere. Such was the 
salutary, but fruitless, adtice of peace, ol reason, and of Theodoric 
(Cassiodor. I. iii. ep. 2.). 

® Montesquieu (lisprit des Loix, I. xv. c. 14.) mentions and ap¬ 
proves the law of the Visigoths (I. ix. tit. 2 . in tom. ir. p. 42.‘p,), 
which obliged all masters to arm, and send, or lead, into the field, a 
tenth ol their slaves. 
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The accidental, or artihcial, prodigies, which CHAP 
• adorned the expedition of Clovis, were accepted, 
by a superstitious age, as the manifest declaration Victory of 
of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris ; A. D.^ 607 . 
and as he proceeded with decent reverence through 
the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted 
him to consult the shrine of 8t. Martin, the sane 
tuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His messengers 
were instructed to remark the words of the Psalm, 
which should happen to be chaunted at the precise 
moment when they entered the church. Those 
words most fortunately expressed the valour and 
victory of the champions of Heaven, and the ap¬ 
plication was easily transferred to the new Joshua, 
the new Gideon, who went forth to battle against 
the enemies ol the Lord^h Orleans secured to the 
Franks a bridge on the Loire ; hut, at the distance 
of forty miles from Poitiers, their progress u'as 
intercepted by an extraordinary swell oi the river 
Vigenna, or Vienne; and the opposite hanks were 
covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. 

Delay must be always dangerous to Barbarians, 
who consume the country through which they 
march; and had Clovis possessed leisure and 


” This mode of divmaiioii, by acceplmg as an nmeii ilie first sa¬ 
cred words, winch in particular circuinslances should be |irebciittd 
to the eye or car, was derived from the Pagans, and the Psalter, 
or Bible, was substituted to the jioi’ms of Homci, .uid Virgil. I'toni 
the fourth to the foiirteciith century, iluse soiies iunilurim, as they 
are styled, were repeatedly condemned by the detref. of councils, 
and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and saints. See a cnri- 
ous dissertation of the AhWdn Hesnel, m the Miinoires de I’Aca- 
Jemie, tom. xix. p. ‘.’37—'.lid. 
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CHAP, iiiatericils, it might have been inipractical)le to c6n- 
struct a bridge, or to force a passage, in the face of 
a superior enemy. But the affectionate peasants, 
wlio were impatient to welcome their deliverer, 
could easily betray some unknown, or unguarded, 
ford; the merit of the discovery was enhanced by 
the useful interposition of fraud or fiction ; and a 
wdiite hart, of singular size and beauty, appeared 
to guide and animate the march of the Catholic 
army. The counsels of the Visigoths were irreso¬ 
lute and distracted. A crowd of impatient war¬ 
riors, presumptuous in their strength, and disdain¬ 
ing to fly before the robbers of Germany, excited 
Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the 
conejneror of Rome. "I'he advice of the graver 
chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour, of 
the Franks; and to expect, in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Gaid, the veteran and victorious Ostro¬ 
goths, whom the king of Italy had already sent to 
his assistance. Tlie decisive moments were wasted 
in idle deliberation; the Goths too hastily aban¬ 
doned, perhaps, an advantageous post; and the 
opportunity of a secure retreat was lost by their 
slow and disorderly motions. After Clovis had 
passed the ford, as it is still named, of the Ilari, 
he advanced with bold and hasty steps to prevent 
the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal march 
was directed by a flaming meteor, suspended in 
the air above the cathedral of Poitiers; and this 
signal, which might be previously concerted with 
the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was compared 
to the column of fire that guided the Israelites 
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in' Uie desert. At the third hour of the day, about ( uap 
. ten miles beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and 
instantly attacked, the Gothic army ; whose defeat 
was already prepared by terror and confusion. 

Yet they rallied in their extreme distress, and the 
martial youths, who had clamorously demanded 
the battle, refused to survive the ignominy of 
flight. The two kings encountered each other in 
single combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his 
rival ; and the victorious Frank was saved by the 
goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour of his 
horse, from the spears of two desjrerate Goths, 
who furiously rode against him, to revenge the 
death of their sovereign. The vague expression 
of a mountain of the slain, serves to indicate a 
cruel, though indefinite, slaughter; but Gregory 
has carefully observed, that his valiant country¬ 
man Apollinaris, the son of (Sidonius, lost his life 
at the head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps 
these suspected Catholics had !)een maliciously 
exposed to the blind assault of the enemy; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was superseded 
by personal attachment, or military honour '. 

Such is the cmjtire of Fortune (it we may still ((.ncjncst 
disguise our ignorance under that popular name), y't'i,,. 

It, inks, 

Aficr corrc'CLing tin.' Uxt, or (jxcasiiii; thr mibtdkc of From- iUS. 

piu3, who places tile defc.it of Alaric iic.ir (’arcassoric, we may con¬ 
clude, from the evidence of (iregory, Fortunutns, and tin author of 
the Gesta iTancoruiii, that the battle vva'- fought ni taw/io Vucladi-nsi, 
on the banks of the Clam, .about ten miles to the south of Poitiers. 

Clovis overtook and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonnc, and the 
victory was decided near a village still named Champagne St. Hilaire. 

^ the Ditserlattons of the Abbe le Boeuf, tom. i. p. 304—33 i. 
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CHAP, that it is almost equally difficult to foresee the 
events of war, or to explain the various conse-. 
quences. A bloody and complete victory has 
sometimes yielded no more than the possession of 
the field; and the loss of ten thousand men has 
sometimes been sufficient to destroy, in a single 
day, the work of ages. The decisive battle of 
Poitiers was followed by the conquest of Aqiii- 
tain. Alaric had left behind him an infant son, 
a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a dis¬ 
loyal people; and the remaining forces of tin' 
Goths were oppressed by the general consterna¬ 
tion, or opposed to each other in civil discord. 
The victorious king of the Franks proceeded 
without delay to the siege of Angoul^me. At 
the sound of his trumpets the walls of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly 
fell to the ground i a splendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the supposition, that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the 
foundations of the rampart^. , At Bordeaux, 
which had submitted without resistance, Clovis 
established his winter-quarters; and his prudent 
oeconomy transported from Thoulouse the royal 
treasures, which were deposited in the capital of 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far 
as the confines of Spain'^; restored the honours 

” Angouleine is in the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux; and 
although Gregory delays the siege, I can more readily believe that he 
confounded the order of history, than that Clovis neglected the rules 
of war. 

*’ Pyreiiaeos niontes usque Perpinianum suhjecit; is the expression 
of Rorico, which betrays hit recent date; since Perpignan did not 
exist before the tenth century (Marca Hispanica, p. 458-). This 
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of’ tlif (.'atbdiic rluirch ; fixed in Aquitain a C HAP 
•colony of Franks'""^; and delegated to his liente- 
nants tlie easy task of s\ihdnnig. or extirpating, 

• the nation of tlie Visigoths. Hut th(' \is:'gofhs 
■vver<' piotc'Ctr'd by the wise and powerln! monarch 
of Italy. Wliile the l)alance was still equal, 
Theodorie had perhaps delayed tlie march of the 
Ostrogotlis ; hut thcii' strenuous cHorts success¬ 
fully resisted the amhition of Clovis,' and the 
army of tlie Franks, and their Burgundian allies, 
rvas cotnpelled to raise the siege of y\rles, with the 
loss, as it is said, of thirty ihonsiind men. These 
vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis 
to accjuiescc in an advantageous treaty of peace. 

The A isigoths were sulh'ied to retain the pos¬ 
session of Septimania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, 
from the Rhone to the Pyrenees; hut the ample 
province of Aquitain, from those mountains to 
the Loire, was indissolubly united to the kingdom 
of France'C 


florul and fabuloro writer (perhapi a mnnk (d .Ainini- See the Abbe 
le Iitciif, Mem. t'e I’Acatleniic*, itun. xvii [i. k'CH—; relates, m 
the (ilh'ijoTical character of a shepherd, ihc gcntTal history nf Itiv 
conntrynKTi the Franks; but l|i 3 narrative ends wiili the death oi 
Clovis. 

The author of the CJesta Franronim positi^dv .dlcni^ ihit 
Clovis fixed a hotly of Franks m the S.mittHR:'' atitl Monrdd'Ms. .md 

he is not injudiciously follou'ci! iiy iior'c'ti, ' k .o, ntdin s, I'iif fur- 

tis'-‘iiuoF, t uiii p.ir\ ulu, aiqne njuliiTil'ii.. \n ii ^ hhiM ■'ri’u ih.il 
they soon uun^lcd wi'h the l{(nn'Jti3 of A 'liiCnn, cM ( f' incut.tLoic 
introduced a more muucrous anti pow'fitd comhi) O-h'-s, Jli^t 

Critique, lorn. ii. p ). 

In the cimi[)i)siliou of the Gotfiic \\ ir, 1 u'-cd the htllow- 
ing materials, with doe regard to their unequal v.djc Four epistles 
from Theodorie king of Italy (Casuodor. 1. in cpist. I 4. m 
tona. iv. p. 3—5.), Procopius (de Belt. Goth. 1 i. c- 12 in tom. ii. 

VOL. VI. 
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CHAP. After the success of the Gothic war, ( lovis 
^ Accepted the honours of the Roman consulship.' 

Consul- The emperor Anastasius ambitiously bestowed on 
Clovis, the most po'vcrhil rival of Theodoric, the title and 
A.i) of that eminent dignity; yet, from .some 

unknown cause, the name of C’lovis has not been 
inscribed in the Fasti cither of the F^ast or West 
On the solemn day, the monarch of Gaul, placing 
a diadem on his head, was invested, in the church 
of St. Martin, with a purple tunic and mantle. 
From thence he proceeded on horseback to the 
cathedral of Tours ; and, as he passed through the 
streets, profusely scattered, with his own hand, a 
donative of gold and silver to the joyful multitude, 
who incessantly repeated their acclamations nl 
Consul and Augustus. The actual, or h gal autiio- 
rity of Clovis, could not receive any new accession' 
trom the consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow 
an empty pageant; and if the compieror had hern 

;> a;).', O’rvgoiy of T(mr^ (i. II. c. .‘W, SC, a7. in lum ii |'. 

—laa ), Joriiandi'.'. (ck Jub. (nticis, i. .iH. in loin. p. p. S- . 
Furluiuitm (in ^ w 8t. Hilaiii, iii loin. in. p 3a0. i, I'-niore ! in ( 1 rni' 
Colin in loin. n. p. 702), llie lipitonie of (I’rogory id 'loin- 
nil loin. ii. |i. -Kil ), tiu' author ofihc Cesta Fr.nioonmi ini tom n 
p. — SS:> ), ilm Fragnienls of Fri'dtg.irius (in loni. li. p lo.' 

Airnom (1. i. c 20. in loin. iii. p. 41, 42.), and Itorico (1. i'- ' ' 
loni. in. p. 11—ly.). 

■’ The Fusti ot Italy would naturally reject a coiuul, the onciii) 
of their sovereign ; but any ingenious hypothesis that might exphnu 
the silence ol Constantinople and Egypt (the Chronicle of Marcelh- 
inis, and the Paschal), is overturned by the similar .silence of Marius, 
bishop of Avenche, who composed his Fasti in the kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy. Jl the evidence of Gregory ofTours were less weighty anu 
positive (1. ii. c. .SS. in tom. in p. 183.), I could believe that Clovis, 
like Odoacer, received the lasting title and honours of Palricui’^ 
.P.igi Cr.'tica, tom. it. p. 474 . 492.). 
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inslTiicted to claim the ancient prerogatives of that rilAl’. 
high office, they lunst have e.xpircd w ith the period 
of its animal duration. But the Homans were dis¬ 
posed to revere, in the person ol their master, that 
anticpie title which the emp('rors eonde-^t ended to 
assume : the Barbarian himselt seemed to contract 
a sacred obligation to respect the majesty of the 
republic; and the successors of Theodosius, by 
soliciting his friendship, tacitly forgave, and almost 
ratified, the usurpation of Gaul. 

Twentv-iive years after the death of ( 'lovis, I'lnA esu- 

' " . hlishiiuoit 

this imjiortant concession was more lornially de-of ih,- 
dared, in a treaty between his sons and the ein- 
neror Justinian, The Ostrogotlis of Italy, unable (i.uil, 

* . I , . j A. D. 

to defend their distant aciiuisitions, liad resigned 

to the Franks the cities of Arles and Marseilles; 

of Arles, still adorned with the seat of a Praelorian 

pra'fect, and of Marseilles, enriched by the advan- 

tatr<'S of trade .iiid uaviLMAon 1 his transaction 

«as confirmed by the Impeii.d authority; and 

.Jnstinian, gcneronslv yielding to the Frank^ the 

soveieignty of the conntrii's beyond the Alps, 

which they already possessed, absolved the jiro- 

vincials from their allegiance ; ami established on 

a more lawinl, tliongli not moie solid, lonndatioii, 

the throne of the MerovingiansFrom that 

Laidfr llu' Merovin^oii M.ir-uiKs !>lill imporK-il Iruiii 

the East, paper, wjne, oil, linen, silk, precious Oonr', s|)ie es, kc. 

The Gauls, or Franks, tnuM lo Syria, and the Syr aris were estab¬ 
lished in Gaiil. SteM.deGiiigiies, .Mcni.di I'Atadcmie, loui, xxxvii. 
p. 471—176. 

“ O. yjf ^cxi ro-o. rxV/ia; C- T-,. x. 

auTcx^oiTc-i,; TO ixixfoo/ixaTTof x.To ,I liis stroiig dctlarjliuii 
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CHAP, sera, they enjoyed the right of celebrating at Arles 
the games of the circus; and by a singular pri¬ 
vilege, which was denied even to the Persian mo¬ 
narch, the gold coin, impressed with their name 
and image, obtained a legal currency in the em¬ 
pire*’. A Greek historian of that age has praised 
the private and public virtues of the Franks, with 
a partial enthusiasm, which cannot be sufficiently 
justified by their domestic annals' ”. He celebrates 
their politeness and urbanity, their regular govern¬ 
ment, and orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, 
that these Barbarians could be distinguished only 
by their dress and language from the subjects ol 
Rome. Perhaps the Franks already displayed the 
social disposition and lively graces, which, in every 
age have disguised their vices, and sometimes 
concealed their intrinsic merit. Perhaps Aga- 
thias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid 

cf Procopius (dc Bell. Gothic 1. iii. cap. ,S3. in lorn. li. i, 41., 
would almost suffice to justify the Abl/- Duhos. 

“ The Franks, wtio probably used the mints of Treves, Tyons, 
and Arles, imitated the coinage of the Roman emperors of scvtnty- 
two sohdi, or pieces, to the pound of gold. But as the Franks i st.i- 
blished only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, ten shillings 
will be a sufficient valuation of their solidus of gold. It was the 
common standard of the Barbaric fines, and contained forty dmurd, 
or stiver threepences. Twelve of these denarii made a iolidus, or 
shilling, the twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral Iwrc, or 
pound of silver, which has been so strangely reduced in modern 
France. See Le Blanc Traitt; Hi.storiquc des Moniinyes de France, 
p. 37—43, &c. 

*' Agathias, in torn. ii. p. 47- Gregory of Tours exhibits a very' 
different picture. Perhaps it would not Ire easy, within the same 
historical space, to find more vice and less virtue. VVe are continually 
shocked by the union of savage and corrupt manners. 
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progress of tlieir arms, and the splendour of then thaP. 
empire. Since tlie eoiuinest of Hnrgnndv, (laul, 
except the Gothic province of Septimama, was 
subject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 

They had extinguished the German kingdom of 
Tlmringia, and their vague dominion penetrated 
beyond tlie RIdne, into the heart of their native 
forests. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who had 
occupied the Roman provinces of Rha‘tia and 
Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed 
themselves the humble vassals of the Fraid<s; and 
the feeble barrier oi' the Alps was inca|)al)le ot 
resisting their ambition. 'W'hen the, last survivor 
of the sons of Clovis united the inheritance and 
conqiK'sts of the Merovingians, his kingdom ex¬ 
tended far beyond the limits of modern France. 

Yet modern France, such has been the progress 
of arts and policy, far surpasses in wealth, popu- 
lousness, and power, tin,' spacious but savage 
realms or Clotaire or Da^ohert''. 

The Franks, or French, are the only people (»f I'nimcal 
Europe who can deduce a perpetual suecc'ision 
from the cunquei-ors of the Western enii)ire. lint 
their conquest of Gaul was followed hv ten cen¬ 
turies of anarchy, and ignorance. On the revival 
of learning, the students who had t)een fornu'd in 
the schools of Athens and Rome, disdained their 
Barbarian ancestors; and a long period elapsed 

*' M. dc Foucemagtie has traced, in a ctirrcci jiid tle,^,iiit disser¬ 
tation (Mem. de I’Acadcniie, tom viii. |) jO)—d-H.,, the extete 
ind limit! of the French monaichy. 
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CHAP, before patient labour could provide the reouisitc 
materials to satisfy, or rather to excite, the curi¬ 
osity ol more enlightened times'”. At length the 
eye of criticism and philosophy was directed to the 
antiquities ot branee: but even philosophers have 
been tainted by the conti'.gion of pre|iidie,e and 
passion. 1 he most extreme' and t'xclusive sys|teins, 
ot the personal servitude ol ilie Gauls, or of their 
voluntary and eipial alliance with the Franks, have 
been rashly conceived, and obstinately defended; 
and the intemperate disputants have accused each 
other of conspiring against the prerogative of the 
crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom 
of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has nscfuliy 
exeicised the adverse powers of learning and ge¬ 
nius : and each antagonist, alternately vanquished 
and victorious, has extirpated some aneienl erroe, 
and established some interesting truths. An im 
partial stranger, instructed by their diseovm ii". 
their disputes, and even their faults, may de 
scribe, from the same original materials, the stall 
of the Roman provincials, after (faul had suh 


Pile AbLi'Dubos (Ilisloirf C riti(]iu', torn, i |i. 2'|_li.i 

truly anil agree.ibly riprcscmci] llie slow progrubs o( (licse sliolu s , .uni 
he ohserve.s, that (.regory of Tours was only once printed heloie lla 
year 16t)0. According to the coinpl.mu of Heineccius piper,i, 
tom. in. Sylloge iii. p. 040, X-c.). Germany received wiih inddl,- 
rence and contempt the codes o| Barbaric laws, which were pub¬ 
lished by Hcroldus, Lindenhroguis, &c. At present those laws las 
far as they rcl.ite In Gaul), ihe hislory of Gregory of Tours, and all 
the monuments of the .Merovingian race, appear in a pure and pci- 
iva slate, m the first four volumes of the Historian, ol France. 
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Diitted lo llir urnis and lavvs ot the !Meiuviuj^uiii ( llAl- 
•.kings"*. ' 

ilic rudest, or ilie most servde, coiiditioii of 
liumaii society, is regulated liowever by' some 
fixed and general rules. When d’aeiliis snrve\ed 
the primitive simplicity of the (iermaiis, he dis¬ 
covered some jicrmanent maxims, or customs, ot 
public and private lile, \vhich \\('re pieserved 
by faithful tradition, till the introduction of the 
art of writing, and of the Latin tongue". Jie- 
fore the election of the Merovingian kinus, the 
most powerful tribe, or nation, ot the Franks, 
appointed four venerable ehieftaius to compose 
the Stilic laws’"; and their labours were examined 
and apju'ovcd in three successive assemblies ol 
the people After the haiitisni of (’lovis, he 

111 tilt- spatv of Uiirty v<mi^ ; ) ilii-' iulcrcstifi^ sul). 

jeel lids bt'cti j^'iKalt-tl by ihc iFL-t ^jiiiiiof ibi tnoiji dc linul.mmi- 

Iwrs i lisioriiiiu"^ siit I'b,; ;i .1- Ii biujc', patih-'iLuly 

I'liu 1 p. L'l—1.' ibe ItMriit'tl mg^Miuilv ol tin Abbi' i)ulio. 
!lIl'ioirr( i II i(| lif’(b I I'.ublis^ inciildi l.i M oii.irctiic }'raiii o'- (l.ois. 

J <- i ^ / a I f 0 » \ < jii, in tlw (.uuipii litPbivc k'Hiiis (tt t:-'- j om- 

(!« lit lb- .Moiiu sqtiK iJ ( Ihsjini t^c^ l.oi\, p;ii c ( id irlv 1 a-'ih ■ , 

xwi. , .Old t;i, -,i,)d --fii-t and tbli'4'-nL\ o* dn Aljb' dt- iv 
(Of)scr\ iiioir' Stir I Hisioirc dc I'r.nicv, L' \ol rjtiio , 

1 b,i\(.‘ daivcd initcli in-^iiuciion Iroiii l\^oballl'Ml 
11 1 lilt cciiis, ibi r//^ jiid dif ol file-riitaii' I 1 ■ 

.'t judinot;' jricfjt'c lo the I'dfUK'nb, Iw nnisidc rs. .nid in i" , f u-c, 
the dc^t.'Cl^ ol tint b irbarous jurh'jinidcnoc 

' Latin j[)[)cars to ba^'l. been lin oriaiiKil I inyuajc ol tb-' Stdi- 
liuv. It w IS jirobably roiiniosnl in the ni* ihr liiilt cm- 

tiiry, before tbe a?ra 'A, ]). 4 J 1 ) of iln- rt i! or labobius Phara- 
rnontl, The prelace mentions the fo;!; ( v\hicli protlucpd 

the four legislator's; and rinny pio\ tnc t , Fr oir-0, v, ^,;\o:p,. Hano¬ 
ver, Jirab.int, A’o. have claimed iborit a- rbcir o-mi S"( an rfl'cn' 
Dissertation ot IleinccciLo, dc la'gc Sabe.'i, luin. in. ‘^vUn^e in 
p. '^7—i'07. 
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CHAP, reformed several articles that appeared inconipa- 
tible with Christianity: the Salic law was again 
amended by his sons; and at length, under the 
reign of Dagobert, the code was revised and pro¬ 
mulgated in its actual form, one hundred years 
after the establishment of the French monarchy. 
Within the same period, the customs of the Rtpua- 
riaus were transcribed and published ; and Char¬ 
lemagne himself, the legislator of his age and 
country, had accurately studied the tico national 
laws, which still prevailed among the Franks''. 
The same care was extended to their vassals ; and 
the rude institutions of the Alamnni and Baxa- 
rians were diligently compiled, and ratihed by the 
supreme authority of the Merovingian kings. 
The Vi.sigoths and Bargundians, whose conquests 
in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, shewed less 
impatience to attain one of the princi[)al benefits 
of civilized society. Fairic was the first of tin 
Gothic princes who expressed in writing the man¬ 
ners and customs of his people; and tlu' com¬ 
position of tlie Jfurgundian laws was a ineasim 
of policy rather than of justice;; to alleviate the 
yoke, and regain the affections, of their (fallic 
subjects"". Thus, by a singular coincidence, the 


^ Kginhard, m Vn, C'aroli AJdgDi, c. 29- m loin, v jj. 10 (*. By 
these two laws, mobi criiies uiideriUinil ihe Salic and the Ripuanan 
The former extended from the ('arbonanan forest to tlic Loire 
(loin. !v. |). 151.), and the latter iniglil l»e obeyed iroin tlie same fo¬ 
rest to the Rhine (tom. iv. j). 

Consult the ancient and modern prefaces of the scvcrnl C'oties 
in the fourth volume of the Historians of France. The origins 
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Germans framed their artless institutions, at a 
time when the elaborate system ot Roman juris- ^ j.|*, 
jiriidence was finally eonsnniniateil. In tln'.Nalie 
laws, and the Pandeets ol Justinian, we may com¬ 
pare the first rndiments, and tlie full niatnritv, o( 
civil wisdom ; and whatever jntjiuliees may he siitj- 
gested in favour of Barliarism, onr ealmei lefiee- 
tions will aserihe to the Romans the superior ad¬ 
vantages, not only of seienec and reason, tint ot 
humanity and justice. Yet the laws of the R.irba- 
rians were adapted to their wants and desires, then 
oeenpations and their capacity; and they all con¬ 
tributed to preserve the peace, and promote the 
improvement, ot the society, for whose use they 
were originally established. The Merovingians, 
instead of imposing an unitonu nih‘ of eonduct on 
their various subjects, permitted each people, and 
each family, of their emjdre, freely to enjoy their 
domestic institutions'"; nor were the Romans ex¬ 
cluded from the common benefits ot this legal tole¬ 
ration'Tlie children endjraced the htu' ol tlieii 

prologue to till- Sail. I.th' I'xprL'SMJb (llioiigli ui .i luri'iLOi di.ili'Ct i ihc 
genuine spirit ol tlie t'raaka more loicibl) than the ten books ol 
(irettor ol 1 ours. 

“ 'I’hc Itipnanan law declares, and defines, tins iiidulguiei lu 
fa\our of the id.niitlll (tit. xx.xi. in tom. it |i CMO ' ; .nid ihe same 
toleration is understood, or expressed, in ..II tlu C'.ides, e\(i j.i iii.it oi 
the t’isieoths of Spain. 'I’aniJ ditersilas .V;; nii .' sajs .VgoharU m the 
ninth century) f|Uanta non solinn in regioiiihu-, aut c.Ml.nibiis, sed 
elinm in rnuliis doniibiis habeiur Nam pleruim|ue coiilingit ut snnul 
cant aut sedeant quinque homines, el null use or uni coimminem Icgcrn 
cum altero habcat im tom. vi. [i. 3iti lie loolistily pro|Mjses lo in¬ 
troduce an unilormity ot law, a; welt as ol lailli 

Inter Romanos negolia caurarum Romanis legibus prarripirnu. 
terminari. buch are the'vordj of a general ronstitution |.|..i!i i‘ 
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parents, the wife that of her husband, the frceduian 
that of his patron; and, in all causes where the 
parties were of different nations, the plaintiff, or 
accuser, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the 
defendant, who may always plead a judicial pre¬ 
sumption of right, or innocence. A more ample 
latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the pre¬ 
sence of the judge, might declare the law under 
which he desired to live, and the national society 
to which he chose to belong. Such an indulgence 
would abolish the partial distinctions of victory; 
and the Roman provincials might patiently acqui¬ 
esce in the hardships of their condition; since it 
depended on themselves to assume the privilege, 
if they dared to assert the character, of free and 
warlike Barbarians 

When justice inexorably requires the death ol 
a murderer, each private citizen is fortihed by the 
assurance, that the laws, the magistrate, and the 


gated by Clotairc, the son of Clovis, and the sole monarch of lli • 
Franks (in tom. Iv. p. 116 ), about the year 560, 

This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Psprit de^ 
Loix, 1. xxviii. 2.) from a constitution of Lothuire J. (Leg. Langn- 
bard. 1. ii. tit. Ivii. in Codex Lindebrog. p. 664.): though the examph 
is loo recent and partial. From a various reading in the .Salic Law 
(tit. xliv, not. xlv.), the Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 29 O—293.) ha^ 
conjectured, that, at first, a Barbarian only, and afterwauls any 
man (consequently a Roman), might live according to the law of the 
Franks. I am sorry to olTeiid this ingenious conjecture by observing, 
that the stricter sense (Baibarum) is expressed in the reformed copy 
of Charlemagne; which is confirmed by the Royal and Wolfenbiitilc 
MSS. The looser interpretation (homincm) is authorized only by the 
MS. of Fulda, from whence llcroldus published his edition. See 
the loui original texts o( the Salic law, in tom. iv. p. 117. 173. l‘3h. 
220 . 
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whole community, are the {guardians of his per- chaI’. 

• sonal safety. Hut in tlie loose society of the fiei- 
mans, revenge was always honourable, and often 
meritorious: the independent warrior chastised, or 
vindicated, with his own hand, the injuries which 
he had offered, or received ; and he. had only to 
dread the resentment of the sons, atid kinsmen, of 
the enemy, whom he had sacrificed to his selfish 
or angry passions. The magistrate, conscious of 
his weakness, interposed, not to punish, but to re¬ 
concile ; and he was satisfied if he could persuade, 
or compel, the contending parties to pay, and to 
accept, the moderate fine which had been ascer¬ 
tained, as the price of blood The fierce spirit of 
the Franks would have opposed a more rigorous 
sentence; the same fierceness despised these inef¬ 
fectual restraints; and, when their simple maimers 
had been corrupted by the w'ealth of Gaul, the pub¬ 
lic peace was continually violated by acts of liasly 
or deliberate guilt. In every just government the 
same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for 
the murdi'r of a peasant, or a prince. liut the 
national inequality established by the Franks, in 
their criminal proceedings, was the last insult 


” In the heroic times of Greece, the pii'h of murder u.i- ex¬ 
piated by a pecuniary satislaclion to tlic laiiuly ol the (leceji>ed 
(Feithuis Antiquilat. Homeric. I. li. c. H.). ]leinccfiiis, iii hn pre¬ 

face to the Elements of Germanic Law, lavoiiraldy siif 5 ;cslx, that 
at Rome and Athens homicide was only punished wiih exile. 
It is true : but exile was a capital punishment lot j citizen ol Home 
or Athens. 
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CHAP, and abuse of conquest”. In the calm moments 
XXXV^III • • ^ 

of legislation they solemnly pronounced, that the 

life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of 
a Barbarian. The Antrustion’’*, a name expressive 
of the most illustrious birth or dignity among the 
Franks, was appreciated at the sum of six hundred 
pieces of gold; while the noble provincial, who 
was admitted to the king’s table, might be legally 
murdered at the expence of three hundred pieces. 
Two hundred were deemed sufficient for a Frank 
of ordinary condition ; but the meaner Romans 
were exposed to disgrace and danger by a trifliiic 
compensation of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces 
of gold. Had these laws been regulated by any 
principle of equity or reason, the public protection 
should have supplied in just proportion the want of 
personal strength. But the legislator had weighed 
in the scale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of 
a soldier against that of a slave: the head of an in¬ 
solent and rapacious Barbarian was guarded by an 
heavy fine; and the slightest aid was afforded to 

” This proportion isfixed by the Sj!ic (lit. xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147. ; 
and the Kipuarian (lit. vii. xi. xxxvt. in tom. iv. p. 237 . 241.) laws: 
but the latter does not distinguish any difference of Romans. Yet 
the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselvei, 
and the Burgundians and Alemanni between the Franks and the 
Romans. 

Fhe Ani7'usitotieSf ijui in Iruste Dominted sunty leudz, JideleSy un¬ 
doubtedly represent the first order of Franks; but it is a question 
whether their rank was jrersonal, or hereditary. The Abb^ de 
Mably (tom. i, p. 334—347.) is not displeased to mortify the pride 
of birth (Esprit, l.xxx. c. 25.) by dating the otfjt'n of French nobility 
from the reign of Clotaire II. (A.D. (il5.). 
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the’ most defenceless subjects. Time insensibly CHAP, 
.abated the pride of the concjuerors, and the patience 
of the vanquished; and the boldest citizen was 
taught by experience, that he might suffer mOre in¬ 
juries than be could inflict. As the manners of the 
Franks became less ferocious, their laws were ren¬ 
dered more severe; and the Merovingian kings at¬ 
tempted to imitate the impartial rigour of the Visi¬ 
goths and BurgundiansUnder the empire of 
Charlemagne murder was universally punished 
with death; and the use of capital punishments has 
been liberally multiplied in the jurisprudence of 
modern Europe’^ 

The civil and military professions, which had 

‘ , menu of 

been separated by Constantine, were again united God. 
by the Barbarians. The harsh sound of the Teu¬ 
tonic appellations was mollified into the Latin 
titles of Duke, of Count, or of Priefcct; and the 
same officer assumed, within his district, the com¬ 
mand of the troops, and the administration of 


'* See the Burgundian laws (lit. ii. in tom. iv. p. S.'iy.), the 
Code of the Visigoths (I. vi. tit. v. in tom. iv. p. 38+.), .ind the 
constitution of Childelert, not of Paris, but most evidently of Au- 
itrasia (in loui. iv. p. 112.). Their premature severity was some¬ 
times rash, and excessive. Childebert condemned not only murderers 
but robbers: qiiomodo sine lege involavit, sine lege moriatur; and 
even the negligent judge was involved in the same sentence. The 
Visigoths abandoned an unsuccessful surgeon to the family of his 
deceased patient, ut quod de eo facere voluerinl habeant polestatem 
(1. xi. tit. i. in tom. iv. p. 435.). 

” See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the 
Ekmenta Juris Germanici, 1. ii. p. ii. N” 26 l, 262 . 280—283. Yet 
some vestiges of these pecuniary compositions for murder have been 
traced in Germany, as late as the sixteenth century. 
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CHAP, justiceBut the fierce and illiterate chieftain was 
seldom qualified to discharge the duties of a judge,, 
which require all the faculties of a philosophic 
mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and 
study; and his rude ignorance was compelled to 
embrace some simple, and visible, methods of as¬ 
certaining the cause of j ustice. In every religion, the 
Deity has been invoked to confirm the truth, or to 
punish the falsehood, of human testimony; but this 
powerful instrument was misapplied and abused, 
by the simplicity of the German legislators. The 
party accused might justify his innocence, by pro¬ 
ducing before their tribunal a number of friendly 
witnesses, who solemnly declared their belief, or 
assurance, that he was not guilty. According to 
the weight of the charge, this legal number of 
compurgators was multiplied; seventy-two voices 
were required to absolve an incendiary, or assassin: 
and when the chastity of a queen of France was 
suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, 
without hesitation, that the infant prince had been 
actually begotten by her deceased husbandThe 
sin and scandal of manifest and frequent perjuries 
engaged the magistrates to remove these dan- 

” The whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurisdic¬ 
tion, is copiously treated by Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. I. iii- 
N” 1—72.). 1 cannot find any proof, that, under the Merovingian 
race, the scaUni, or assessors, were chosen by the people. 

Gregor. Turon. I.viii. c.9. in tom.ii. p. 3]6. Montesquieu 
observes (Esprit des Loir, l.rxviii. c. 13.), that the Salic law did 
not admit these negativepro<ifs so universally established in the Bar¬ 
baric codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Fredegundis), who be¬ 
came the wife of the grandson of Clovis, must have followed the Salic 
law. 
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geroas temptations; and to supply the defects of char 
human testimony, by the famous experiments of 
fire and water. These extraordinary trials were so 

V 

capriciously contrived, that, in some cases,’ guilt, 
and innocence in others, could not be proved with¬ 
out the interposition of a miracle. Such miracles 
were readily provided by fraud and credulity; the 
most intricate causes were determined by this easy 
and infallible method; and the turbulent Barba¬ 
rians, who might have disdained the sentence of 
the magistrate, submissively acquiesced in thejndg- 
merit of God'^ 

But the trials by single combat gradually ob- Judicial 
tained superior credit and authority, among a war¬ 
like people, who could not believe, that a brave 
man deserved to suffer, or that a coward deserved 
to live''*'. Both in civil and criminal proceedings, 
the plaintiff, or accuser, the defendant, or even the 
witness, were exposed to mortal challenge from the 
antagonist who was destitute of legal proofs; and 
it was incumbent on them either to desert their 
cause, or publicly to maintain their honour, in the 
lists of battle. They fought either on foot or on 

” Muratori, in the Aiiliquities of Italy, has given two Disserta¬ 
tions (xxxviii, xxxix ) ou ihe judgments of God. It was expected, 
that would not burn the innocent; and that the pure element 
o( water would not jllow the guilty to sink into its bosom. 

“ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 xxviii. c. 17 ) has conde¬ 
scended to explain and excuse “ la maniere de penser de nos peres, 
on the subject of judicial combats. He follows fhis strange insti¬ 
tution from the age of Gundobald to that of St. Lcvvis; and the 
philosopher is sometimes lost in the legal antiquarian. 
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CHAP, liorscback, according to the custom of their nation®'; 
xxx^m. jccjgjQp of sword, or lance, was ratified 

by the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced into 
Gaul by the Burgundians; and their legislator Gun- 
dobald®“ condescended to answer the complaints 
and objections of his subjectAvitus. “Is it not true,” 
said the king of Burgundy to the bishop, “that 
“ the event of national wars, and private combats, 
“ is directed by the judgment of God; and that his 
“ providence awards the victory to the juster 
“ cause?” By such prevailing arguments, the absurd 
and cruel practice of judicial duels, which had been 
peculiar to some tribes of Germany, was propa¬ 
gated and established in all the monarehies of 
Europe, from Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of 
ten centuries, the reign of legal violence w'as not 
totally extinguished; and the ineffectual censures 
of saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove, that the influence of superstition is weak¬ 
ened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 

*' In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chapelle (A. D 820 ), before 
the emperor Lewis the Pious, his biographer observes, secundum 
legem propriam, utpote quia uterque Gothus crat, equestri pugni 
congressus est (Vit. Lud. Pii, c.33. in torn. vi. p. 103.)- Ermol- 
dus Nigellus (1. iii. 343—628. in tom.vi. p. 48—SO.), who describes 
the duel, admires the ars nova of fighting on horseback, which was 
unknown to the Franks. 

” In his original edict, published at Lyons ,(A. D. 501.), Gun- 
dobald establishes and justifies the use of judicial combat. (Leg. 
Burgund. tit. xlv. in tom. ii. p. 267, 268.) Three hundred years 
afterwards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, solicited Lewis the Pious to 
abolish the law of an Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p. 356—368 ). He 
relates the coiiversatioD of Gundobald and Avitus. 
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hnma'nity. The tribnnals were stained with the CHAP, 
blood, perhaps, of innocent and respectable citi- 
zehs; the W; which now favours the rich, then 
yielded to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and' 
the infirm, were condemned either to renounce 
their feirest claims and possessions, to sustain the 
dangers of an unequal conflict®, or to trust the' 
doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. This op¬ 
pressive jurisprudence was imposed on tbe pro¬ 
vincials of Gaul, wlio complained of any injuries 
in their persons and property. Whatever might 
be tbe strength, or courage, of individuals, the 
victorious Barbarians excelled in the love and 
exercise of arms; and the vanquished Roman 
w'as unjustly summoned to repeat, in his own 
person, the bloody contest, which had been already' 
decided against his country®*. 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty Divisionof 
thousand Germans had formerly passed the Rhine 

riana. 


“ " Accidit (say3 Agobard), ut non wluiii valentes vinbiis, sed 
“ ftiam infirmi et senes lacessantur ad pugnatn, etiani pro vilissiniis 
“ rebus. Quibus foralibus certaminibus contingiint homicidia in- 
“ justa ; et crudelea ac perversi eventus judiciorum.’’ Like a pru¬ 
dent rhetorician, he suppresses tbe legal privilege of hiring cham¬ 
pions. 

** Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, xxviii. c. 14.), who understands 
why the judicial combat was admitted by the Burgundians, Ripua- 
rians, Alemanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Prisons, and 
Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems to countenance the assertion), 
that it was not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, at 
least in cases of treason, is mentioned by Erraoldus Nigellus (I. hi. 
543. in tom. vi. p. 48.), and the anonymous biographer of Lewiiihe 
Pious (c. 4t3. in tom. vi. p. 112,), as the “ mos antiquui Francorum, 
Wore Francis solito," &c. expressions too.general to exclude the 
nobleit of their tribes. 
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CHAP, under the command of Ariovistus. One third part 
xxxvni* *" 

fertile lands of the Sequani was appropriated 

to their use; and the conqueror soon repeated his 
oppressive demand of another third, for the ac¬ 
commodation of a new colony of twenty-four thou¬ 
sand Barbarians, whom he bad invited to share the 
rich harvest of GaoP. At the distance of five 
hundred years, the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
who revenged the defeat of Ariovistus, usurped 
the same unequal proportion of two-thirds of the 
subject lands. But this distribution, instead of 
spreading over the province, may be reasonably 
confined to the peculiar districts where the victo¬ 
rious people had been planted by their own choice, 
or by the policy of their leader. In these districts, 
each Barbarian was connected by the ties of hos¬ 
pitality with some Roman provincial. To this 
unwelcome guest, the proprietor was compelled 
to abandon two-thirds of his patrimony : but the 
German, a shepherd, and a hunter, might some¬ 
times content himself with a spacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, though 
most valuable, portion, to the toil of the indus¬ 
trious husbandman®*’. The silence of ancient and 

“ Caesar de Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. 31. in tom. i. p. 2 J 3 . 

“ The olrscure hint* of a division of lands occasionally scattered 
10 the laws of the Burgundians (tit. liv. I, 2 . in tom. iv. p. £71, 
272.), and Visigoths (1. x. tit. i. N*" 8 , g. l 6 . in tom. iv. p. 428, 429, 
430.), are skilfully explained by the president Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Liiix, 1. XXX. c. 7, 8, ().). 1 shall only add, that, among the 
Goths, the division seems to have been ascertained by the judgment 
of the neighbourhood; that the Barbarians frequently usurped the 
remaining 7Atrcf; and, that the Romans might recover their right, 
unless they were barred By a prescription of fifty years. 
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authentic testimony has encouraged an opinion, CHAP, 
that the rapine of the Franks was not moderated, 
or disguised, by the forms of a legal division; 
that they dispersed themselves over the prcfvinces 
.of Gaul, without order or controul; and that each 
victorious robber, according to his wants, his ava¬ 
rice, and his strength, measured with his sword 
the extent of his new inheritance. At a distance 


from their sovereign, the Barbarians might indeed 
be tempted to exercise such arbitrary depredation ; 
bnt the firm and artful policy of Clovis must curb 
a licentious spirit, which would aggravate the mi¬ 
sery of the vanquished, whilst it corrupted the 
union and discipline of the conquerors. The me¬ 
morable vase of Soissons is a monument, and a 
pledge, of the regular distribution of the Gallic 
spoils. It was the duty, and the interest, of Clovis, 
to provide rewards for a successful army, and set¬ 
tlements for a numerous people; without inflicting 
any wanton, or superfluous injuries, on the loyal 
catholics of Gaul. The ample fund, which he 
might lawfully acquire, of the Imperial patrimony, 
vacant lands, and Gothic usurpations, would di¬ 
minish the cruel necessity of seizure and confisca¬ 
tion ; and the humble provincials would more 
patiently acquiesce in the equal and regular distri¬ 
bution of their loss®^. 


” It IS singular enough, that the president do Montesquieu (Esprit 
dts Loix, l.xxx. c. 7 .), and the AbW de Mably (Observations, tom. L 
p. 21 , 62.), agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary and private 
rapine. The count de Boulainvilhcrs (Elat dc la France, toin. i. 
p. 22 , is ) shews a strong understanding, through a cluud of igno¬ 
rance and prejudice. 
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CHAP. The wealth of the Merovingian princes C 9 n- 
Bisted in their extensive domain. After the conquest 
of Gaul, they sfill delighted in the rustic simplicity 
ficesofiheof their ancestors: the cities were abandoned to 
^ solitude and decay; and their coins, their charters, 
and their synods, are still inscribed with the names 
of tl^e villas, or rural palaces, in which they succes¬ 
sively resided. One hundred and sixty of these 
palaces, a title which need not excite any unseason¬ 
able ideas of art or luxury, were scattered tlirongh 
the provinces of their kingdom ; and if some might 
claim the honours of a fortress, the far greater part 
could be esteemed only in the light of profitable 
farms. The mansion of the long-haired kings was 
surrounded with convenient yards, and stables, for 
the cattle and the poultry; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 
arts of hunting and fishing, were exercised by 
servile hands for the emolument of the soverei;;n; 
his magazines were filled with corn and wine, 
either for sale or consumption; and the whole 
administration was conducted by the strictest 
maxims of private ceconomy®. This ample pa¬ 
trimony was appropriated to supply the hospitable 

“ See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charlemagne, which con¬ 
tains seventy distinct and minute regulations of that great monarch 
(in tom. V. p. 652—657.). He requires an account of the horns and 
skins of the goats, allows his fish to be sold, and carefully directs, 
that the larger vilhis (Capitemea) shall maintain one hundred hens 
and thirty geese ; and the smaller {Maimonules) fifty hens and twelve 
geese.' Mabillon (de Re Diploraatici) has investigated the natnes, 
the number, and the situation, of the Merovingian villas. 
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plenty of Clovis, and liis successors; and to re¬ 
ward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, 
both in peace and war, were devoted to their 
personal service. Instead of an horse, or a suit of 
armour, each companion, according to his rank, 
or merit, or favour, was invested with a benc/ice, 
the primitive name, and most simple form, of the 
feudal possessions. These gifts might be resumed 
at the pleasure of the sovereign ; aad his feeble 
prerogative derived some support from the influ¬ 
ence of his liberality. But this dependent tenure 
was gradually abolished*^ by the independent 
and rapacious nobles of France, who established 
the perpetual property, and hereditary succession, 
of their benefices; a revolution salutary to the 
earth, which had been injured, or neglected, by 
its precarious masters^. Besides these royal and 
beneficiary estates, a large proportion had been 
assigned, in the division of Gaul, of allodial and 
Salic lands: they were exempt from tribute, and 
the Sf.lic lands were equally shared among tlie 
male descendants of the Franks 


“ From a passage ol llic Burgundian law (til. i. N" 4. in tom. iv 
p. V57.) it is evident, that a deserving son might expect to hold the 
lands which his father had received from the roy d boiiiily of Giimlo- 
bald. The Burgundians would firmly uiaintain their pitvilcge, and 
their example might encourage the bcneficiarifs of France. 

* The revoludoos of the beneficea and liefs arc clearly fixeti by 
the Abbd de MaWy. His accurate distinction of timn gives him a 
merit to which even Montesquieu is a stranger. ^ 

See the Salic law (lit. Ixii. in lom.iv. p. IS6.). The origin 
and nature ol these Salic lands, which iu times ol ignorance were 
perfectly understood, now perplex our mott learned and sagaciou, 
critics. 
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CHAP. In the bloody discord, and silent decay of flie 
Merovingian line, a new order of tyrants arose in 
Private the provinces, w'ho, under the appellation of 
Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, and 
a licence to oppress, the subjects of their peculiar' 
territory. Their ambition might be checked by 
the hostile resistance of an equal: but the laws 
were extinguished ; and the sacrilegious Barba¬ 
rians, who dared to provoke the vengeance of a 
saint or bishop^, would seldom respect the land¬ 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common, or public, rights of nature, such 
as they had always bpen deemed by the Roman 
jurisprudence®’, were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose amusement, or rather 
passion, was the exercise of hunting. The vague 
dominion, which Man has assumed over the wild 
inhabitants of the earth, the air, and the waters, 
w'as conhned to some fortunate individuals of (In', 
human species. Gaul was agaip overspread with 
woods ; and the animals, who were reserved for 
the use, or pleasure, of .the lord, might ravage, 
w’ith impunity, the fields of his industrious vassals. 
The cbace w'as the sacred privilege of the-nobles 
and their domestic servants. Plebeian transgressors 
were legally chastised with stripes and imprison- 

” Msny of the two hundred and six miracles of St. Martin (Greg. 
Turon. in MaxiniA Bihliothecft Patrum, tom. xi. p- 8y6 — 932.) 
were repeatedly perforated to punish sacrilege. Audite h®c onme», 
(exclaims the biihop of Tours), potestatem hahenles, after relating, 
how some horses run mad, that had been turned into a sacred 
meadow. 

” Heinec. Element. Jur. German. 1. ii. p. 1. N’ 8. 
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ment**; but in an aee which admitted a slight CHAP, 
composition ror the lite ot a citizen, it was a ca- 
pital crime to destroy a stag or a wild bull within 
the precincts of the royal forests’^. 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the Personal 
conqueror became the lawful master of the enemy 
whom he had subdued and spared*^: and the 
fruitful cause of personal slavery, which had been 
almost suppressed by the peaceful sovereignty of 
Rome, was again revived and multiplied by the 
perpetual hostilities of the independent Barba¬ 
rians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, 
who returned from a successful expedition, dragged 
after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and 
of human captives, whom he treated with the 
same brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aspect, were set apart for the 

.loiijs, bislu)]) of Orleans (A. D. 821—HSO. Cave, Hisl. l.il- 
Icrana, p. 443-) censures the legal lyraniiy of llie nobles. Pro fens, 
quas ( lira hoinimim non alnit, sed Deus in commune inorlalibua .ad 
uleudmn concessit, pau])crc5 a potentionbus S|)oliantur, flagellaiUur, 
crgastulis detruduiiiur.el inulla alii paliuntur. Iloccnini qui laciuni, 
tegemundi sefaccrejusle posseconlendant. De Institutione Ijicoruiii, 

1. li. c. 23. apud Tlioniassin, Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. in. p. 1348. 

* ** On a mere suspicion, Chuntlo, acbaiiiberlaiu of(jontram, king 

of Burgundy, wai stoned to death (Greg. Tiirmi 1.x. c. 10. in tom ii 

р. SCg )■ John of Salisbury (Policrat. 1 i. c. 4.) aisert.^ the rights of 
nature, and expoaea the cruel practice of the twelfth century. Sec 
Heineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ. I. li. p. 1. N".'il—6/. 

** The custom of enslaving prisoners of war was totally extin¬ 
guished in the thirteenth century, by the prevailing influence of Chris¬ 
tianity ; but it might be proved, from frequent passages of Gregory of 
Tours, &c. that it was practised, without censure, under the Mero¬ 
vingian race ; and even Grotius himself (de Jure Belli el'Pacis, 1. iii. 

с. 7.), as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured to recon¬ 
cile it with the laws of nature and reason. 
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wStoi, service; a doubtful situation, wbAb 

alternately exppscd them to the favourable or 
cruel, impulse of p^sion. The useful mechanics 
and servants (smiths, carpenters, taylors, shoe¬ 
makers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in 
gold and. silver, &c.) employed their skill for the 
use, or proht, of their master. But the Roman 
captives who were destitute of art, but capable of 
labopr, were coqdemned, without regard to their 
ormer rapk, to tend tlie cattle, and cultivate the 
lands of the Barbarians. The number of the here¬ 
ditary bondsmen, who were attached to the Gallic 
estates, was continually increased by new supplies ; 
and the servile people, according to the situation 
and temper of their lords, was sometimes raised 
by precarious indulgence, and more frequently 
depressed by capricious despotism"’. An absolute 
power of life and death was exercised by these 
lords; and when they married their daughters, a 
tram of useful servants, chained on the waggons 
to ju-event their escape, was sent as a nuptial pre¬ 
sent into a distant country^. The majesty of the 
Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen, 
against the rash effects of his own distress, or de-" 


The state profession., &c. of the German. lulian. and Gallic 
sbveMuring the middle ages, are explained byHeineccins (Element 
Jur Germ 1,N» 38-47.), Muratori (Dissertat. xiv, xv.). Dncange 
( loss, sub voce Sem), and the Abb^ de Mably (Observations, 
tom. 11 . p. 3, &c. p. 237, &c.). 

mo', f tom. ij. p.£ 89 .) relates a me¬ 

morable e«u,ple, tn which Chilperic only abused the private rights of 
a nt^mr. Many families, which belonged to his domu>Jis(ulc, in the 
neighbourhood of Parts, were forcibly sent (iway into Spain. 
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8f&ir. But the subjects of the Merovingian kings ^HAP. 
might alienate their personal freedom; and this 
act of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised, 
is expressed in terms most disgracefhl and afflict¬ 
ing to the dignity of human nature®®. The ex¬ 
ample of the poor, who pnrcha^ life by the sacri¬ 
fice of all that can render life desirable, was gradu¬ 
ally imitated by the feeble and the devout, who, in 
times of public disorder, pusillanimoasly crowded 
to shelter themselves under the battlements of a 
powerful chief, and around the shrine of a popular 
saint. Their submission was accepted by these 
temporal, or spiritual, patrons; and the hasty trans¬ 
action irrecoverably fixed their own condition, and 
that of their latest posterity. From the reign of 
Clovis, during five successive centuries, the laws 
and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote 
the increase, and to confirm the duration, of per¬ 
sonal servitude. Time and violence almost obli¬ 
terated the intermediate ranks of society; and left 
an obscure and narrow interval between tbe noble 
and the slave. Tliis arbitrary and recent division 
has been transformed by pride and prejudice into 
a milioml distinction, universally established by tbe 
arms and tbe laws of the Merovingians. The 
nobles, who claimed their genuine, or fabulous, 
descent, from the independent and victorious 


* l.iccotiara habeatis mihi qualemcutaque volueritis ditciplinam 
ponere; vel vetuimdare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me factre. 
Marculf. Foraiul. 1. it. 28. in tom. iv. p. 497. The Fmvtula of Lin- 
denbrogius (p. 559.), and that of Anjou (p. SO'S.) are to the same 
effect. Gregory of Tours (1. vti. c. 45. iti tom. ii. p. 311.) speaks of 
many persons, who sold themselves for bread, in a great famine. 
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CHAP Franks, have asserted, and abused, the indefeasible 
right of conquest, over a prostrate crowd of slaves 
and plebeians, to whom they imputed the imagi¬ 
nary disgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. ,y 
Example The general state and revolutions of France, a, 
vei^oe name which was iijposed by the conrjuerors, may 
be illustrated by the partieular example of a pro¬ 
vince, a diocese, or a senatorial family. Auvergne 
had formerly maintained a just pre-eminence 
among the independent states and cities of Gaol. 
The brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular trophy; the sword of Caesar himself, 
which he had lost when he was repulsed before the 
walls of Gergovia‘“. As the common offspring 
of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with the 
Romans’®’; and if each province had imitated the 
courage and loyalty of Auvergne, the fall of the 
Western empire might have been prevented or de¬ 
layed. They 6nnly maintained the fidelity which 
they had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths; but 
when their bravest nobles bad fallen in the battle 
of Poitiers, they accepted, without resistance, a 
victorious and catholic sovereign. This easy am]^ 


When Caesar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch, in C«sar. in tom. i. 

р. 409.): yet he relates his unsuccessful siege of Gergovia, with less 
frankness than we might expect from a great man to whom victory 
was familiar He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he lost 
forty-six centurions and seven hundred men (de Bell. Gallico, 1. vi. 

с. 44—53. in tom. i. p. 2T0 —272.). 

Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dtcere, et sanguine ah 
Iliaco po|>ulos computire (Sidon. Apollinar. 1. vii. epist. 7- in tom. i 
P- 7i)9 )' I am not infonned of the degrees and circumstances of this 
fabulous pedigree. 
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valuable conquest was atchieved, and possessed, by 
Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: but the re¬ 
mote province was separated from his Australian 
dominions, by the intermediate kingdoms of Sois- 
sons, Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after their 
father’s death, the inheritance of his three brothers. 
The king of Paris, Childebert, was tempteA by the 
neighbourhood and beauty of Auvergne''”. The 
Upper country, which rises towards the south into 
the mountains of the Cevcnnes, presented a rich 
and various prospect of woods and pastures; the 
sides of the hills were clothed with vines; and 
each eminence was crowned with a villa or castle. 
In the Lower Auvergne, the river Allier flows 
through the fair and spacious plain of Limagne; 
and the inexhaustible fertility of the soil supplied, 
and still supplies, without any interval of repose, 
the constant repetition of the same harvests'"’. 
On the false report, that their lawfiil sovereign had 
been slain in Germany, the city and diocese of Au¬ 
vergne were betrayed by the grandson of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed this clandestine 

Either the first, or second, partition among the sons of (ilovi,, 
had given Berry to Childebert (Greg. Turon. 1. iii. c. I'J. in tom. ii. 
p 192 .). Velim (saidhe), Arverirani £cTOaru™,quceldntaj()cundjlatis 
gratia refulgerc dicilur oculis cernerc (1. iii. c. 9 . p. 191.) The face 
of the country was concealed by a thick fog, when the king of Paris 
made his entry into Clermont. 

For the description of Auvergne, sec Sidonius (I. iv. epist. 21 . 
in tom. i. p. 793.), with the notes of Savaron and Sirinond (p. 279- 
and 51. of their respective editions). Boulainvillicrs (Eiat de la 
France, tom. ii. p. 2 + 2 — 268 .), and the AbW de la Longuerue (De- 
Kriptiondela France,parti, p. 132—139-'. 
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CHAP, victory; and the free subjects of Theodoric tureat- 
eoed to desert his standard, if he indulged his pri- ■ 
vate resentment, while the nation was engaged in 
the Burgundian war. Bnt the Franks of Austra- 
sia soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
their king. “ Follow me,” said Theodoric, “ into Au- 
“ vei^e: I will lead you into a province, where you 
“may acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precions 
“ apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. I re- 
" peat my promise; I give you the people, and 
“ their wealth, as your prey; and you may trans- 
“ port them at pleasure into your own country.” 
By the execution of this promise, Theodoric justly 
forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom he de¬ 
voted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by 
the fiercest Barbarians of Germany*®*, spread deso¬ 
lation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; and two 
places only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, were 
saved, or redeemed, from their licentious fury. 
The castle of Meroliac*®®, was seated on a lofty 
rock, which rose an hundred feet above the sur¬ 
face of the plain; and a large reservoir of fresh 
water was inclosed, with some arable lands, within 

Furorem gentium, quse de ultetiore Rhehi amnis j)arle vene- 
lant, superare non poterat {Greg. Turan. I. i». c. 50. in tom. ii. 

was the excuse of another king of Austrasia (A. D. 574.), for 
the ravages which his troops committed in the neighbourhood ofParis. 

““ From the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gre¬ 
gory of Tours (in tom, ii. p. ige.) have fixed this fortress at a place 
named Qu/el Mer/iac, two miles from Mauriac, in the Upper Au¬ 
vergne. In this description, I translate irj/ra as ifl read irUroi the 
two prepositions are perpetually confounded by Gregory, or his trans¬ 
cribers ; and the sense must always decide. 
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tlie circle of ita fortifications. The Franks be- CHar 
held with envy and despair this impregnable for- 
tress: but they surprised a party of fifty stragglers: 
and, as they were oppressed by the number of 
their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched 
victims, whom the cruel Barbarians were pre¬ 
pared to massacre on the refusal of the garrison. 
Another detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, 
or Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their 
valuable effects, bad taken refuge in the sanctuary 
of St. Julian. The doors of the church resisted 
the assault; but a daring soldier entered tbrougli 
a window of the choir, and opened a passage to 
his companions. The clergy and people, the 
sacred and the profane spoils, were rudely torn 
from tl>e altar; and the sacrilegious division was 
made at a small distance from the town of Brioude. 

But this act of impiety was severely chastised by 
the devout son of Clovis, lie punished with 
death the most atrocious offenders; left their 
secret accomplices to the vengeance of St. Julian ; 
released the captives; restored the plunder; and 
^tended tire rights of sanctuary, five miles round 
the sepulchre of the holy martyr"^. 

Before the Aostrasian army retreated from An- Story of 
vergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of the 

• 

“* See these revolutions, and wars, of Auvergne in (.regory of 
Tours (,1- !>• C’ 37. in tom. ii. p. 183. and I. iii. c. y. 12, 13. p lyi, 
de Miraculis St. Julian, c. 13. in lom. ii. p. <160.). He fre¬ 
quently betrays h'tf exirfcofdinary attention to his native country. 
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xioviiL Joyalty of a people, whose just hatred could’ 
,—be restrained only by their fear. A select band of 
noble youths, the sons of the principal senators, 
was delivered to the conqueror, as the hostages of 
the faith of Childebert, and of their countrymen. 
On the first rumour of war, or conspiracy, these 
guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servi¬ 
tude ; and one of them, Attains'” whose adven¬ 
tures are more particularly related, kept his master’s 
horses in the diocese of Treves. After a painful 
search be was discovered, in this unworthy occu¬ 
pation, by the emissaries of his grandfather, Gre¬ 
gory bishop of Langres ; but his offers of ransom 
were sternly rejected by the avarice of the Barba¬ 
rian, who required an exorbitant sum often pounds 
of gold for the freedom of his noble captive. His 
deliverance was effected by the hardy stratagem 
of Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of the 
bishop of Langres"*. An unknown agent easily 


The story of Atlalus is related by Gregory of Tours (I. iii. 
c. 16. .n tom. ,i. p. 193 -I 95 .). His editor, the P. Ruinart, 
confourtds this Attaius, who wa, a youth (puer) in the year 53S 
with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, who was count of 
Autun, fifty or sixty years before. Such an error, which cannot 
be imputed to ignorance, is excused, in some degree, by it, own' 


This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours 
(in tom. 11. p. 1Q7. 490.) Jived ninety-two years; of which he 
pwed forty as count of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres. 

A^rding to the poet Forlunatus, he displayed equal merit in these 
dinereiit stations. 


NobiVis anliqui decurrcn# prole pareniuiii, 
Nobilior gejiis, nunc super aslra manet. 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos. 
Quo, domuit judex, fovit ainort pairU. 
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■i(j^otlnced him into the same famHy. The Bar- CHAP. 
barian pnichased Leo for the price of twelve 
pieces of gold ; and was pleased to learn, that be 
was deeply skilled in the luxury of au episcopal 
table: “ Next Sunday," said the Frank, “ I 
“ shall invite my neighbours, and kinsmen. 

“ Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that 
“ they have never seen, or tasted, such an eu- 
“ tertainment, even in the king’s house.” Leo 
assured him, that, if he would provide a sufficient 
fjnantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis¬ 
fied. The master, who already aspired to the 
merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his own, 
the praise which the voracious guests unanimously 
bestowed on his c!bok; and the dexterous Leo 
insensibly acquired the trust and management of 
his household. After the patient expectation of a 
whole year, he cautiously whispered his design to 
Attains, and exhorted him to prepare for flight 
in the ensuing night. At the hour ot midnight, 
the intemperate gnests retired from table; and 
the Franks son-in-law, whom Ley attended to 
his apartment with a nocturnal potation, conde¬ 
scended to jest on the facility with which he might 
betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after sus¬ 
taining this dangerous raillery, entered his mas¬ 
ter’s bed-chamber; removed bis spear and 
shield t silently drew the fleetest horses from the 
stable; unbarred the ponderous gates; and ex¬ 
cited Attains to save his life and liberty by 
incessant diligence. Their apprehensions urged 
them to leave their horses on the banks of the 
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CHAP. Meose‘®; they swam the river, wandered thuee 
days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. 
As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, they 
beard the noise of horses; they were terrified by 
the angry countenance of their master, and they 
anxiously listened to his declaration, that, if he 
could seize the gnilty fugitives, one of them he 
would cot in pieces with his sword, and would 
expose the other on a gibbet. At length, Atta¬ 
ins, and his faithful Leo, reached the friendly 
habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who re¬ 
cruited their fainting strength with bread and 
wine, concealed them from the search of their 
enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the 
limits of the Austrasian kingdom, to the episco¬ 
pal palace of Langres. Gregory embraced bis 
grandson with tears of joy, gratefnily delivered 
Leo, with his whole family, from the yoke of 
servitude, and bestowed on him the property of 
a farm, where be might end his days in happiness 
and freedom. Perhaps this singular adventure, 
which is marked with so many circumstances of 
troth and nature, was related by Attains bifuself,^ 
to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian of 
the Franks. Gregory of Tourswas born 

”* As M. de Valois, and the P. Ruinart, are detern^iied to 
ohan^ tW MiaeUa'it tht text into Mosa, it becomes inc to acquiesce 
iis,<he alwiatioBj ' Yet, afier soint exaiwaatiofi of tW topografrhy, 
1 could defend the common reading. 

The parents of Gregory (Gregorius FlorcBtius Geqrgnis) 
were of nobfe extraction (mtatilrus .. . Uhistret), and they possessed 
latgt-esMtcs in Ailveigne antf Bth^phdy. He‘was 
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aRont sixty years after the death of Sidonios Apol- QHAP. 
linaris; and their situation was almost similar, 
since each of them was a native of Auvergne, a 
senator, and a bishop. The difference of their 
style and sentiments may, therefore, express the 
decay of Gaul; and clearly ascertain how much, in 
so short a space, the human mind had lost of its 
energy and re6nement‘“. 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, I'nvilese* 
and, perhaps, artful, misrepresentations, which have 
softened, or exaggerated, the oppression of the Claul. 
Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Merovin¬ 
gians. The conquerors never promulgated any 
unvvcrsal edict of servitude, or confiscation; but 
a degenerate people, who excused their weakness 
by the specious names of politeness and peace, was 
exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious Bar 
barians, who contemptuously insulted their pos¬ 
sessions, their freedom, and their safety. Iheir 
personal injuries were partial and irregular; but 


born in the year S3t>, was consecrated bisho|) of 'I'oiirs in S73, and 
died in 5C)3, or 5'.>5, soon after he had terminated his history. Si-e 
hjs Life, by Odo, abbot of Clugny (in tom. n. p. ICg—135.), and a 
new Life in the Mcmoircs de I’Acidetnie, 8cc. tom. xxvi. p. .Si)8 

637. , . . 

■" Decedente atque immo iwtius perciinte ab nrhibiis Oallicams 
Itberaliiini cnituri lileraruin, &e. (in pr.rUt. in tom. it. p. 137 ). is 
the complaint of Gregory himself, which he fully verifies by his own 
work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a 
conspicuous station he still remained a stranger to his own api 
country , and in a prolix work (the five last book, contain ten years) 
he ha4 omitted almost every thing that |msterity destres to earn. 
I have tediously acquired, by a pamful perusal, the right of pro¬ 
nouncing this unfavourable sentence. 
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CHAP, the great body of the Romans survived the revoin- 
tion, and still preserved the property, and privileges, 
of citizens. A large portion of their lands was 
exacted for the use of the Franks; but they en¬ 
joyed the remainder, exempt from tributeand 
the same irresistible violence which swept away the 
arts and manufactures of Gaul, destroyed the ela¬ 
borate and expensive system of Imperial despotism. 
The Provincials must frequently deplore the savage 
jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; but 
their private life, in the important concerns of mar¬ 
riage, testaments, or inheritance, was still regu¬ 
lated by the Theodosian Code; and a discontented 
Roman might freely aspire, or descend, to the 
character and title of a Barbarian. The honours 
of the state were accessible to his ambition : the 
education and temper of the Romans more pecu¬ 
liarly qualihed them for the offices of civil govern¬ 
ment ; and, as soon as emulation had rekindled 
their military ardour, they were permitted to march 
in the ranks, or even at the head, of the victorious 
Germans. I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
generals and magistrates, whose namesattest tire 
liberal policy of the Merovingians. The supreme' 

The AbW de Mably (lorn. i. p. 847—867) has diligently con¬ 
firmed this opinion of tlie preiidenide Montesquieu (Eisprit des Loix, 
). XXX. c. IS.). 

See Duhos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchie Franvoiie, tom. ii. 
I. vi. c. 9, 10. The French Antiquarians establish u & prmcipie, that 
the Romans and Barbarians may be distinguished by their names. 
Their names undoubtedly form a reasonable prsmsspfttai; yet in 
reeding Gregory of Toun, 1 have obserred Gondtjlpb*ii, of Semlo- 
nian, Or Roman, extraction (1. ri. c. 11. in tom. ii. p. 873.){ *fid 
Claudius, a Barbarian (I. eii. c. SQ. p. 303.). 
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cdhimand of Burgundy, with the title of Patrician, CHAP. 

'■ _ WYA7TTT 

was successively entrusted to the three Romans; 
and the last, and most powerful, Mu mmol us***, 
who alternately saved and disturbed tht; mo¬ 
narchy, had supplanted his father in the station of 
count of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty 
talents of gold, and two hundred and 6fty talents 
of silver. The fierce and illiterate Barbarians 
were e.xcluded, during several generaiions, from 
the dignities, and even from the orders, of 
the ehurch*’^ The clergy of Gaul consisted 
almost entirely of native provincials ; the haughty 
Franks fell prostrate at the feet of their subjects, 
who were dignified with the episcopal character; 
and the power and riches which had been lost in 
war, were insensibly recovered by superstition**®. 

In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code was 
the universal law of the clergy; but the Barbaric 
jurisprudence had liberally provided for their 
personal safety; a sub-deacon was ef^uivalent to 
two Franks; the anirustion, and priest, were 
held in similar estimation; and the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common 


*'< Euniuj Mummolus ii repeatedly mentioned by Ctegory of 
Tours, from the fourth (c. 42. p. 224.) to the seventh (c. 40. p. 310.) 
book. The conipuUlion by ulenu is singular enough , but if 
Gregory attached any meaning to that obsoleie word, the treasures 
of Mummolus must have exceeded lOO.OOOl- sterling. 

See Fleury, Discours iii. sur I’Hisloirc Ecclesiaitique, 

, 1 , The bishop of Tours himself has recorded the coroplaml of 
Chiioeic. the grandson of Clovis. Ecce pauper remaotlt .FitCW 
iwater; ^ccc divitiae noitrae ad ecclcsias sunt tmtslalte : nulh penitiw 

nisi soli Episcopi regnant U. vi. c. 46. in tom. li. p. 29li)- 
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CHAP. Standard, at the price of nine hundred pieces iff 
' gold“^ The Romans communicated to their 

conquerors the use of the Christian religion and 
Latin languagebut their language and their 
religion had alike degenerated from the simple 
purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic, age. The 
progress of superstition and Barbarism was rapid 
and universal: the worship of the saints con¬ 
cealed from vulgar eyes the God of the Chris¬ 
tians ; and the rustic dialect of peasants and sol¬ 
diers was corrupted by a Teutonic idiom and pro¬ 
nunciation. Yet such intercourse of sacred and 
social communion eradicated the distinctions of 
birth and victory; and the nations of Gaul were 
gradually confounded under the name and govern¬ 
ment of the Franks, y 

Anarchy The Franks, after they mingled with their 
FranL. Gallic subjects, might have imparted the most 
valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and system, 
of constitutional liberty. Under a king, heie- 
ditary but limited, the chiefs and counsellors 


See the Ripuarian Cwle (tit. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 241.). The 
Salic law (Iocs not provide for the safety of the clergy; and vv« 
might supjxvsc, on the behalf of the more civilized tribe, that they 
had rwt foreseen such an impious act as the murder of a priest. Yet 
Prsetextatus, archbishop of Rouen, was assassinated by the order of 
queen Fredegundir before the altar (Greg. Turon. I. viii. c. Sl.in 
tom. ii. p. 326 .). 

"* M. Bonamy (Mem. de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxiv. 
p. 582 — 670.) has ascertained the Lingua ttomana Ruttica, which, 
through the medium of the Romancr, has gradually been polished 
into the actual form of the French language. Under the Carlovin- 
giMt race, the kings and nobles of Frandc still understood the dialect 
of their German ancestors. 
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might have debated, at Paris, in the palace of CHAP, 
the Ciesars: the adjacent field, where the ein- 
perors reviewed their mercenary legions, wonld 
have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen 
and warriors; and the rude model, which had 
been sketched in the woods of Germany'’^, might 
have been polished and improved by the civil wis¬ 
dom of the Romans. But the careless Barbarians, 
secure of their personal independence, disdained 
the labour of government: the annual assemblies 
of the month of March were silently abolished; 
and the nation vvas separated, and almost dissolved, 
by the conquest of Gaul' ". The monarchy was 
left without any regular establishment of justice, 
of arms, or of revenue. The successors of Clovis 
wanted resolution to assume, or strength to exer¬ 
cise, the legislative and executive powers, which 
the people had abdicated: the royal prerogative was 
distinguished only by a more ample privilege of 
rapine and murder; and the love ot iieedom, so 
often invigorated and disgraced by private ambi¬ 
tion, w'as reduced, among the licentious Franks, to 
the contempt of order, and the desire of impunity. 
Seventy-five years after the death of Clovis, his 
grandson, Goutran, king of Burgundy,.sent an army 
to invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 

"• C'e beau sysleoie a Irouvt dans Icj boii. MniiUMiuiru. 

Esprit des Lou, I. xi. c. C. 

!?ee ihc .\bbd do Mably. Objcrvatioiis, &c. umi i p Jd— 

It should teem that Uie institution oi national asicmblits, 
which art coeval with the French naUon, have nevci been congenial 
to its temper. 
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^flAP. Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, Berry, 

/ Auvergne, and tbe adjacent territories, were ex- 
cited by the hopes of spoil. They marched, without 
discipline, under the banners of German, or Gallic, 
counts ; their attack was feeble and unsuccessful; 
but the friendly and hostile provinces were deso¬ 
lated with indiscriminate rage. The corn-fields, 
the villages, the churches themselves, vrere con¬ 
sumed by fire; the inhabitants were massacred, or 
dragged into captivity; and, in the disorderly re¬ 
treat, five thousand of these inhuman savages were 
destroyed by hunger or intestine discord. When 
the pious Gontran reproached the gnilt, or neglect, 
of their leaders; and threatened to inflict, not a 
legal sentence, but instant and arbitrary execution; 
they accused the universal and incurable corrup¬ 
tion of the people. “ No one,” they said, “ any 
“ longer fears or respects his king, hig dnkc, or 
“ his count. Each man loves to do evil, and 
“ freely indulges his criminal inclinations. The 
“ most gentle correction provokes an immediate 
“ tumult, and the rash magistrate, who presumes 
“ to censure or restrain his seditious subjects, 
“ seldom esc'apes alive from their revenge^'^V’ If 
has been reserved for the same nation to expose, 

Gregory of Tours (I. viii. c. 30. in tom. ii. p. 325, 326.) 
relates, with much indifference, the crimes, the reproof, and the 
apology. Nullus Rcgem meluit, nullus Ducem, nullus Comitem 
reveretur; et si fortassis alicui ista displicent, et ea, pro longsevitate 
vitse vesUtt, emendare conatur, statim seditio in populo, statim tu- 
mullus exoritur, et in tantum unusquitqne contra seniorem, ssevfi 
iutentione grassatur, ut vix tt crtdst ievadere, si tamletn silere ne- 
quiverii. 
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by their inteaiperate vices, the most odious abuse CHAP. 

^ ^ • » . xxxvm. 

of freedom; and to supply its loss by the spirit of 

honour and humanity, which now alleviates and 

dignifies their obedience to an absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the t he Vui- 
greatest part of their Gallic possessions ; but their 
loss was amply compensated by the easy conquest, 
and secure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. 

From the monarchy of the Goths, which soon 
involved the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the 
modern Spaniards still derive some national vanity: 
but the historian of the Roman empire is neithei 
invited, nor compelled, to pursue the obscure and 
barren series of their annals*^'. The Goths of 
Spain were separated from the rest of mankind, 
by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenaean mountains: 
their manners and institutions, as far as they were 
common to the Germanic tribes, have been already 
explained. I have anticipated, in the preceding 
chapter, the most important of their eeclesiastical 
events, the fall of Arianism, and the persecution 
of the Jews: and it only remains to observe some 
interesting circumstances, which relate to the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish 
kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, 
the Franks and the Visigoths were disposed tOofSpm. 
embrace, with equal submission, the inherent 


Spain, in these dark ages, has been peculiarly unfortunate. 
The Franks had a Gregory of Tours; the Saxons, or Angles, a 
Bede; the Lombards, a Paul Warnefrid, &c. But the history of 
the Visigoths is contained in the short and imperfect Chronicles of 
Isidore of Seville, and John of Biclat. 
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CHAP, evils, and the accidental benefits, of supergiiticfn. 

, But the prelates of France, long before the ex¬ 
tinction of the Merovingian race, had degene¬ 
rated into fighting and hunting Barbarians. 
They disdained the use of synods; forgot the 
laws of temperance and chasj^jjy; and preferred 
the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, 
to the general interest of the sacerdotal profes¬ 
sion*^’. 7’he bishops of Spain respected them¬ 
selves, and were respected by the public: their 
indissoluble union disguised their vices, and con¬ 
firmed their authority: and the regular disci¬ 
pline of the church introduced peace, order, 
and stability, into the government of the state. 
From the reign of Recared, the first Catholic 
king, to that of Witiza, the immediate predeces¬ 
sor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened. The six 
metropolitans, Toledo, Seville, ^erida, Braga, 
Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided according 
to their respective seniority; the assembly was 
composed of their suffragan bishops, who ap¬ 
peared in person, or by their proxies; and a 
place was assigned to the most holy or opulent 
of the Spanish abbots. During the first three 
days of the convocation, as long as they agi¬ 
tated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and 
discipline, the profane laity was excluded from 


Such arc the complaints of St. Bontface, the aposUe of Ger¬ 
many, and the refo/mer of Gaul (in tom. iv. p. 94.). The fourscore 
years, which he deplores, of licence and corruption, would seem to 
insinuate, that the Barbarians were a()niaied into the citfgy about 
the year 660. 
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their debates; which were conducted, however ('hap 
with decent solemnity. But, on the morning of the ’^^xviii. 
fourth day, the doors were thrown open for the 
entrance of tlie great officers of the palace, the dnkes 
and counts of the provinces, the judges of the cities, 
and the Gothic nobles: and the decrees of Heaven 
were ratified by the consent of the people. The 
same rples were observed in the provincial assem¬ 
blies, the annual synods which were empowered to 
hear complaints, and to redress grievances; and a 
legal government was supported by the prevailing 
influence of the Spanish clergy. The bishops, who, 
in each revolution, were prepared to flatter the vic¬ 
torious, and to insult the prostrate, laboured, with 
diligence and success, to kindle the flames of per¬ 
secution, and to e.xalt the mitre above the crown. 

Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which the 
free spirit of the Barbarians w'as tempered and 
guided by episcopal policy, have established some 
prudent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of the throne was sup¬ 
plied by the choice of the bishops and palatines; 
and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, the regal 
dignity was still limited to the pure and noble blood 
of the Goths. The clergy, who anointed their 
lawful prince, always recommended, and sometimes 
practised, the duty of allegiance: and the spiritual 
censures were denounced on the heads of the impi¬ 
ous subjects, who should resist Ifis authority, con¬ 
spire against his life, or violate, by an indec'ent 
union, the chastity even of his widow. But the 
monarch hiujself, when he tiscended the throne, 
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CHAP, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God and hit 
people, that he would faithfully execute his impor¬ 
tant trust. The real or imaginary faults of his 
administration were subject to the controul of a 
powerful aristocracy; and the bishops and pala¬ 
tines were guarded by a fundamental privilege, that 
they should not be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, 
nor punished with death, exile, or confiscation, 
unless by the free and public judgment of their 


Code of 
the Visi¬ 
goths. 


One of these legislative councils of Toledo ex¬ 
amined and ratified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Enric, to the devout Egica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rode customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain in 
the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual 
improvement in arts, in policy, and at length in 
religion, encouraged them to imitate, and to super¬ 
sede, these foreign institutions ; and to compose a 
code of civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the 
use of a great and united people. The same obli¬ 
gations, and the same privileges, were communi¬ 
cated to the nations of the Spanish monarchy: and 
the conquerors, insensibly renouncing the Ten- 


The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic 
records of the church ajjd constitu^on of Spain. The following pas¬ 
sage* are particularly important (ift: 17, 18. iv. 75. v. B, 3, 4, 5. 8. 
vi. II, 12, 13, 14. 17, 18. vii. 1. xiii. 8, 3. 6.). 1 have found Mas- 
cou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, i». 29 . and Annotations, xivi. 
and xxxiii.) and Ferreras (Hist, General de I'Espagne, tom. ii.) very 
useful and accurate guides. 
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tonic idioLD, submitted to the restraints of equity, CHAP, 
and exalted the Romans to the participation 
freedom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enhanced by the situation ot Spain, under the reign 
of the Visigoths. The Provincials were long sepa¬ 
rated from their Arian masters by the irrecon¬ 
cilable difference of religion. After the conversion 
of Recared had removed the prejudices of the Ca¬ 
tholics, the coasts, both of the Ocean and the Me¬ 
diterranean, were still possessed by the Eastern 
emperors; who secretly excited a discontented 
people to reject the yoke of the Barbarians, and to 
assert the name and dignity of Roman citizens. 

The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most 
effectually secured by their own persuasion, that 
they hazard more in a revolt, than they can hope 
to obtain by a revolution; but it has appeared so 
natural to oppress those whoni we hate and fear, 
that the contrary system well deserves the praise 
of wisdom and moderation 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- Revoli>- 
goths were established in Gaul and Spain, the 
Saxons atchieved the conquest of Britain, the 
third gr^t diocese of the Pra;fecture of tlie West. 

Since Britain was already separated from the Ro- 


The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided min uvelve 
books, has been correctly published by Doin Bouquet (iii tom. iv. 
p. 273 — 460 .). It has been treated by the president l)e Montes¬ 
quieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 1.) with excessive Bevcrity. I 
dislike the style; I detest the superstition ; but I shall presume to 
think, that the civil jurisprudence displays a more civilized and en¬ 
lightened stale of society, than that of the Burgundians, or even of 
the Lombards. 
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CHAP, man empire, I might, without reproach, decnne'a 

V V Y in 

story, familiar to the most illiterate, and obscure 
to the most learned, of my readers. The Saxons, 
who excelled in the use of the oar, or the battle- 
axe, were ignorant of the art which could alone 
perpetuate the fame of their exploits: the Provin¬ 
cials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected to describe 
the ruin of their country; and the doubtful tradi¬ 
tion was almost extinguished, before the mission¬ 
aries of Rome restored the light of science and 
Christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the frag¬ 
ments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of 
the Saxon laws and chronicles, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical tales of the venerable Bede‘*, have been illus¬ 
trated by the diligence, and sometimes embellished 
by the fancy, of succeeding writers, whose works 
I am not ambitious either to censure or to irans- 
cribe**^ Yet the historian of the empire may be 
tempted to iiursue the revolutions of a Roman pro¬ 
vince, till it vanishes from his sight; and an 
Englishman may curiously trace the establishment 
, of the Barbarians, from whom he derives his name, 
his laws, and perhaps his origin. 

™ See GilJas tie Hxcidio Brilanniae, c. 11—25. p. 4—9. edit. 
Gale. Nennius Hist. Brilonum, c. S8. — 1)5. p. 105—115. edit. 

Gale. Bede Hist. Ecclcsiast. Genfis Anglorum, 1. i. c. 12— 16 . 
p. 49 — 53 . c. 22. p. 68. edit. Smith. Chron. Saxonicum, p. 11— 
23, &c. edit. Gibson. The Anglo-Saxon laws were publishetl by 
Wilkins, I.«ndoii, 1731, in folio; and the Leges Wallicje, by Wot- 
Um and Clarke, London, 1730, in folio, 

The laborious Mr. Carte, and the ingenious Mr. Whitaker, are 
the two modern writers to whom 1 am principally indebted. The 
prticulat historian of Manchester embraces, under that obscure title, 
a subject almost as extensive as the general history of England. 
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About forty years after the dissolution of the chap. 
Roman government, Vortigern appears to have 
obtained the supreme, though precarious, com- Descent 
mand of the princes and cities of Britain. ' 'fhat slxm.s, 
unfortunate monarch has been almost unanimously A D. 44u. 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy 
of inviting**® a formidable stranger, to repel the 
vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His am¬ 
bassadors are dispatched, by the gravest histo¬ 
rians, to the coast of Crermany; they address a 
pathetic oration to the general assembly of the 
Saxons, and those warlike Barbarians resolve to 
assist with a fleet and army the suppliants of a 
distant and unknown island. If Britain had in¬ 
deed beert'^l^nown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calaAiities would have been less complete. 

But the strength of the Roman government could 
not always guard the maritime province ac:ain.st 
the pirates of Germany; the indcpciident and 
divided states were exposed to their attacks; and 
the Saxons might sometimes join the Scots and 
the Piets, in a tacit, or express, confederacy of 
rapine and xlestruction. Vortigern could only 
balance the various perils, which assaulted on 
every side bis throne and his people; and his [)o- 
licy may deserve either praise or excuse, if he pre¬ 
ferred the alliance of Barbarians, whose naval 


'* This invxtatvm, which may derive some couiileiiance from lire 
ioosa expressions of Gildas and Bede, is framed into a regular story 
by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century (See t oiisin, Hist, 
de rEtii|)ire d'Occident, tom. ii. |>. 356,). Rupin, and even Hume, 
hwe ttxJ freely used this suspicious evidence, without regarding the 
precise and probable testimony of Nennius ; Inlerea vciirriint ires 
Chiuloe a Gefmanii in extlio puh(f, in quibus crant Hors el H^igist , 
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CHAP, power rrtidered tbeiii the most danseroas etie- 
mies, and the most serviceable allies. Hengist and 
Horsa, as they ranged along the Easteni coast 
with three ships, were engaged, by the promise 
of an ample stipend, to embrace the defence of 
Britain; and their intrepid valour soon delivered 
the country from the Caledonian invaders. The 
isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, was 
allotted for the residence of these German auxi¬ 
liaries, and they were supplied, according to the 
treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing and 
provisions. This favourable reception encou¬ 
raged five thousand warriors to etnbark with their 
families in seventeen vessels, and the infant power 
of Hengist was fortified by this stronnyind season-r 
able reinforcement. The crafty Bs^rian sug¬ 
gested to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fix¬ 
ing, in the neighbourhood of the Piets, a colony 
of faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed from 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disembarked 
a new army on the coast of Northumberland, or 
Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted 
land. It was easy to foresee, but it was impossible 
to prevent, the impending evils. The two na¬ 
tions were soon divided and exasperated by mu¬ 
tual jealousies. The Saxons magnified all that 
they had done and suffered in the cause of an un¬ 
grateful people; while the Britous regretted the 
liberal rewards which could not satisfy the avarieft 
of those haughty mercenaries. The causes of 
fear and hatred were inflamed into, an imecon^ 
cilal^Ie quarrel. The Saxons flew to arms j and, 
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if -they perpetrated a treacherous massacre during CHAP, 
the security of a feast, they destroyed the reci- 
procal confidence which sustains the intercourse 
of peace and war'*®. 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Establi»h- 
Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace the Ih^Wn 
glorious opportunity; he painted in lively co- 
lours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the 58?. 
cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient situation of a spacious solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. 

The successive colonies which issued, in the period 
of a century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, were principally com¬ 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Ger¬ 
many ; the Jutes, the old Saxous, and the Angles. 

The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar banner 
of Hengist, assumed the merit of leading their 
countrymen in the paths of glory, and of erecting, 
in Kent, the first independent kingdom. The 
fame of the enterprise was attributed to the pri¬ 
mitive Saxons; and the common laws and lan¬ 
guage of the conquerors are described by the na¬ 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end 
of four hundred years, produced the first mo- 
narchs of South Britain. The Angles were dis- 
tin^uished by their numbers and their success; 

'■ Nennius imputes to the fcaxons the murder of three hundred 
Brhish chiefs; a crime not unsuitable to their savage manners. But 
we arc not obligetl to believe (see Jeffrey of Monmouth, I. viii. 
c. 9—12.), that Stonehenge is their monument, which the giants 
had formerly transported from Africa to Ireland, and which was 
removed to Bhuin by ihe order of Ambroiius, and the art of 
Mcirui. 
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CHAP, and they claimed tbe honour of fixing a perpethal 
XXxm. ou country, of which they occupied the 
most ample portion. The Barbarians, who fol¬ 
lowed the hopes of rapine either on the land or 
sea, were insensibly blended with this triple con¬ 
federacy ; the Frisians, who had been tempted by 
their vicinity to the British shores, might balance, 
during a short space, the strength and reputation 
of the native Saxons; the Danes, the Prussians, 
the Rugians are faintly described; and some ad¬ 
venturous Huns, who had wandered as far as the 
Baltic, might embark on board the German ves¬ 
sels, for the conquest of a new world‘s. But 
this arduous atchievernent was not prepared or 
executed by the union of national powers. Each 
intrepid chieftain, according to the measure of 
his fame and fortunes, assembled his followers; 
equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, 
vessels ; chose tbe place of tbe attack; anti con¬ 
ducted bis subsequent operations according to the 
events of the war, and the dictates of his private 
interest. In the invasion of Britain many heroes 
vanquished and fell; but only seven victorious 
leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title 
of kings. Seven independent thrones, tlie Saxon 
Heptarchy, sVere founded by the conquerors, 
and seven families, one of which has been con¬ 
tinued, by female succession, to our present sove¬ 
reign, derived their equal and sacred lineage front 

All these tribes are expressly enumerated bj Bede (,!• *■ c. l.'i. 
p. 52. I. V. c. (). p. 150 .), and though I have considered Mr. Whit¬ 
aker’s remarks (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 5S8—543.), Ido 
lidt perceive the absurijitv of supposing that the Frisians, ice. were 
mingled with the Ang^o-Sajcons. 
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Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended, chap. 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is repugtrant to 
•the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons: their 
laws are silent; and theiriraperfectannalsaflbrdonly 
a dark and bloody prospect of intestine discord 

A monk, who, in the profound ignorance of Stateoi the 
human life, has presumed to exercise the office of 
historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain, 
at the time of its separation from the Western em¬ 
pire. Gildas’’^ describes in florid language the im¬ 
provements of agriculture, the foreign trade which 
flowed with every tide into the Thames and the 
Seven), the solid and lofty construction of public 
and private edifices: he accuses the sinful luxury 
of the British people; of a people, according to 
the same writer, ignorant of the most simple arts, 
and incapable, without the aid of the Romans, 
of providing walls of stone, or weapons of iron, for 
the defence of their native land'^'. Under the 
long dominion of the emperors, Britain had been 

Bed* has cminierated seven kings, two Saxons, a Jute, and 
four Angles, who successively acquired in the heptarchy an indeHuite 
supremacy of power and renown. But their reigii was the effect, 
not of law, but of conquest; attd he observes in similar terms, that 
one of ihein subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey; and that 
archer imposed a tribute on the Scots and I'lcts (Hist. Eccles. 1. it. 

Soic. 5. p. 83.). 

See Gildas de Excidio Britannia, c. i. p. 1. edit. Gale. 

Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. it. p. 503. 516.) 
has iinartly exposed this glaring absurdity, which had passed unno¬ 
ticed by the general historians, as they were hastening to mote inte" 
resting and iniporuni eveiib. 

VOL. VI. C C 
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CHAP, insensibly moulded into the elegant and servih 
form of a Roman province, whose safety was en- 
trnsted to a foreign power. The subjects of Ho- 
norius'contemplated their new freedom with sur¬ 
prise and terror; they were left destitute of any 
civil or military constitution; and their uncertain 
rulers wanted either skill, or courage, or authority, 
to direct the public force against the common 
enemy. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed 
their internal weakness, and degraded the chai-acter 
both of the prince and people. Their conster¬ 
nation magnified the danger; the want of union 
diminished their resources; and the madness of 
civil factions was more solicitous to accuse, than 
to remedy, the evils, which they imputed to the 
misconduct of their adversaries. Yet the Britons 
were not ignorant, they conld not be ignorant, of 
the manufacture or the use of arras: the succes¬ 
sive and disorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed 
them to recover from their amazement, and the 
prosperous or adverse events of the war added dis¬ 
cipline and experience to their native valour. 

Their re- , While the continent of Europe and Africa 
luunce, without resistance, to the Barbarians, the 

British island, alone and unaided, maintained a 
long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful, struggle, 
against the formidable pirates, who, almost at the 
same instant, assaulted the Northern, the Eastern, 
and the Southern coasts. The cities which had 
been fortified with skill, were defended with r^o- 
lution; the advantages of ground, hills, forests. 
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and morasses, were diligently improved by the in- CHAP, 
habitants; the conquest of each district was 
chased with blood; and the defeats of the Saxons 
are strongly attested by the discreet silence of their 
annalist Hengist might hope to atchieve the con¬ 
quest of Britain; but his ambition, in an active 
reign of thirty-6ve years, was conhned to the pos¬ 
session of Kent; and the numerous colony which 
he had planted in the North, was extirp ited by the 
sword of the Britons. The monarchy of the West- 
Saxons was laboriously founded by the persevering 
efforts of three martial generations. The life of 
Cerdic, one of the bravest of the children of Wo¬ 
den, was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the Isle of Wight; and the loss which he sus¬ 
tained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced him 
to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, bis valiant 
son, advanced into Wiltshire; besieged ISalishury, 
at that time seated on a commanding eminence; 
and vanquished au array which advanced to the 
relief of the city. In the subsequent battle of 
Marlborough’®*, his British enemies displayed their 
military science. Their troops were formed in 
three lines; each line consisted of three distinct 
bodies, and the cavalry, the archers, and the pike- 
men, were distributed according to the principles 

V-«- '“At Beran-birig, or Barbury-castlc, near Marlborough. Ihe 
Saxonchronicle assigns the name anti dale. Camden (Britannia, rol. i. 
f. 128.) ascertain, the place; and Henry of Huntingdon (Scriplore. 
pwt Bedam, p. 314.) relates the circumstances of thi. baUle. Ihey 
are probable and characteristic, and the historians of the iwellih 
jceatury might consult some materials that no longer exist. 
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CHAP, of Roman tactics. The Saxons charged in one 
weighty colamn, boldly encountered with their 
short swords the long lances of the Britons, and 
maintained an equal conflict till the approach of 
night. Two decisive victories, the death of three 
British kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, established the fame and power of 
Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried his 
victorious arms to the hanks of the Severn. 

and flight. After a war of an hundred years, the indepen¬ 
dent Britons still occupied the whole extent of the 
Western coast, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall; and the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the inland country still opposed the 
arms of the Barbarians. Resistance became more 
languid, as the number and boldness of the assail¬ 
ants continually increased. Winning their way by 
slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, 
and their various confederates, advanced from the 
North, from the East, and from the South, till 
their victorious banners were united in the centre 
of the island. Beyond the Severn the Britons still 
asserted their national freedom, which survived 
the heptarchy, and even the monarchy, of the 
Saxons. The bravest warriors, who preferred 
exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in the 
mountains of Wales: the reluctant submission of 
Cornwall was delayed for some ages'”; and a 


Cornwall was finally subdued by Atbelstan (A. D. 9*7—941.), 
who planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons 
beyond the river Tamar. .See William of Maltiwhury, I. ii. in the 
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band of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by chap. 
tbeir own valour, or tbe liberality of the Mero- 
vingian kings’’'’. Tbe Western angle of Armorica 
acquired the new appellations of Corm'dl, abd tbe 
Lesser Britain; and the vacant lands of the Osismii 
were filled by a strange people, who, under the 
authority of tbeir counts and bishops, preserved 
the laws and language of their ancestors. ' To the 
feeble descendants of Clovis and Charleaiagne, the 
Britons of Armorica refused the customary tribute, 
subdued the neighbouring dioceses of Vannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a poweiful, 
though vassal, state, which has been united to the 
crown of France'”. 


'St 


Scriptorcs |XBt Bcdam, p. 50 . The spirit of the Cornish kniglitswas 
degraded by servitude; and it should seem, from ihe Romance of Sir 
Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the 
sixth century, by Procopius, Gregory ofTours,lhe second councilid 
Tours (A. D. 567.), and the least suspicious of tbeir chronicles and 
lives of saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to ihe 
first council of Tours (A. D. 461 . or rather 481 .), the army of Rio- 
thamu., and the loose declamation of Gildas (ahi transmaniias i>eie- 
bant regioncs, c, 25 . p. 0.), may countenance an cmigralion as early 
as the middle of the fifth century. Beyond that a-ra, the Bnioiis of 
Armorica can be found only in romance, and 1 am surprised tlui 
Mr. Whitaker (Genuine History of the Britons, p. 214 — 221 ) should 
BO faithfully transcribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose vcnul 

errors he has so rigoroosly cha.stised. 

The antiquities of Brelagnr. which have Ixcn the subject even 
of political controversy, are illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notiun 
Galliarum, sub voce Britannia Cimarina, p. 96—lOO.). M d An- 
ville (Notice de TAncienne Gaule, CorUopiti, CunosolUc, Onsmu. I or- 
gamum, p. 248 . 258 . 508 . 720. and Etata de I'Europe, p. 7 b-BO 0 , 
Longuerue (Description de la France, tom. r. p 84-04.), and t e 
Abbd de Vertot (Hist. Critique de I’Etabhssement dcs Bretons dans 
lea Gaules, 2 vol. in 12mo. Paris, 1720.). 1 may assume the inerii 
of exunining the original evidence which they have pro uc 
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CHAP. In a centnry of perpetual, or at least impla- 
cable, war, much courage, and some skill, must 
^fArth”* euerted for the defence of Britain. 

' Yet if the memory of its champions is almost 
buried in oblivion, we need not repine; since 
every age, however destitute of science or virtue, 
sufficiently abounds with acts of blood and mili¬ 
tary renown. The tomb of Vortimer, the son 
of Vortigern, was erected on the margin of the 
sea-shore, as a landmark formidable to the 
Saxons, whom he had thrice vanquished in the 
fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was de¬ 
scended from a noble family of Romanshis 
modesty was equal to his valour, and his valour, 
till the last fatal actionwas crowned with 
splendid success. But every British name is 
effaced by the illustrious name of Arthur'^, the 
hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation. 

Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 28.) places Amhrosius under ihe 
reign of Zeno (A.l). 474—491.), observes, that his parenu had been 
" ptirpuri induti;'’ which he explains, in his ecclesiastical history, 
by “ regiuni nonienet instgneferenlibos" (1. i. c. 16. p. 63.). 'I'hcex- 
pressioD of Nennius (c. 44. p. 110- edit. Gale) is still more iiogular, 
Unus de consuliirus gentis Romaniese est pater ineus." 

By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiqua¬ 
rians, Ambrosius is confounded with Natanleod, who (A. D. 508.) 
lost his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, in a battle against 
Cerdtc, the West Saxon (( hron. Saxon, p. 17 , 18.). 

** As 1 am a stranger to the Welsh bards .Myrdhin, Llomarch, 
and Taliessin, my faith m the existeuc* and exploits of Arthur prin¬ 
cipally rests on the simple and circumstantial testittionjof Nennius 
(Hist. Brit. c. 69, 68. p. 114.). Mr. Whioker (Hist, of Manchester, 
TOl. ii. p. 31—71.) has framed an interesting, and even prohaWe, 
narrative of (ba warsef Arthur: though it is inipesiible to allow the 
realityuf the round table. 
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According to the most rational account, he defeated, CHAP, 
in twelve successive battles, the Angles of the, ^ 
North, and the Saxons of the West; but the de¬ 
clining age of the hero was embittered by popular 
ingratitude, and domestic misfortunes. The events 
of his life are less interesting, than the singular re¬ 
volutions of his fame. During a period of 6ve 
hundred years the tradition of his exploits was 
preserved, and rudely embellished, by the obscure 
bards of Wales and Armorica, who were odious to 
the Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. 

The pride and curiosity of the Norman conque¬ 
rors, prompted them to enquire into the ancient 
history of Britain; they listened with fond credu¬ 
lity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly applauded 
the merit of a prince, who had triumphed over 
the Saxons, their common enemies. His romance, 
transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
and afterwards translated into the fashionable idiom 
of the times, was enriched with the various, though 
incoherent, ornaments, which were iamiliar to the 
experience, the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth 
century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, from 
the Tyber to the Thames, was easily engrafted on 
the fable of the i^liiieid; and the royal ancestors 
of Arthur derived their origin from Troy, and 
claimed their alliance with the Caesars. Ilis tro¬ 
phies were decorated with captive provinces, and 
Imperial titles; and his Danish victories avenged 
the recent injuries of his country. The gallantry 
and superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of his 
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CHAP. Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully copied 

YYWIIT ^ 

from the reigning manners of chivalry; and the 
fahulous exploits of Uther’s son, appear less in¬ 
credible, than the adventures which were atcbieved 
by the enterprising valour of the Normans. Pil¬ 
grimage, and the holy wars, introduced into 
Europe the specious miracles of Arabian magic. 
Fail ies, and giants, flying dragons, and enchanted 
palaces, were blended with the more simple fictions 
of the West; and the fate of Britain depended on 
the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every na¬ 
tion embraced and adorned the popular romance 
of Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table; 
their names were celebrated in Greece and Italy; 
and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir 
Tristram were devoutly studied by the princes and 
nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity. At length the light of 
science and reason was rekindled ; the talisman was 
broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; and 
by a natural, though unjust, reverse of the public 
opinion, the severity of the present age is inclined 
to question the existence of Arthur'*’. I 

Desolaiion Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase 

of Britain, miseries of conquest; and conquest has never 
appeared more dreadful and destructive than in 
the hands of the Saxons; who hated the valour of 

The progress of romance, and the state of learning, in the 
middle ages, are illustrated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with the taste 
of a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. 1 have de¬ 
rived much instruction from the two learned disierutions prefixed to 
the first volume of his History of English Poetry. 
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tlj'eir enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and chap. 
violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of the Christian worship. The fields of battle might 
be traced, almost in every district, by monuments 
of bones; the fragments of falling towers were 
stained with blood; the last of the Britons, without 
distinction of age or sex, was massacredin the 
ruins of Anderida'**; and the repetition of such ca¬ 
lamities was frequent and familiar nndei the Saxon 
heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws and lan¬ 
guage, which the Romans had so carefully planted 
in Britain, were extirpated by their barbarous suc¬ 
cessors. After the destruction of the principal 
churches, the bishops, who had declined the crown 
of martyrdom, retired with the holy relics into 
Wales and Armorica; the remains of their flocks 
were left destitute of any spiritual food ; the prac¬ 
tice, and even the remembrance, of Christianity 
were abolished ; and the British clergy might ol>- 
tain some comfort from the damnation of the ido¬ 
latrous strangers. The kings of France maintained 
the privileges of their Roman subjects; but the fe¬ 
rocious Saxons trampled on the laws of Rome, and 
of the emperors. The proceedings of civil and cri- 

Hoc anno (490) .ffilla el Cissa obsederunt Andredes-C^aster, 
et iiiterfeceruDt omnes qui id incoluerunt; adio ut ne unns Brilo 
ibi supentes fuerit (Chron. Saicon. [). 15.) an expression more dread¬ 
ful in iu simplicity, than all the vague and tedious lamcntaiions ol 
the British Jeremiah. 

Andredes-Cea^ter, or Anderida, is placed by Camden (Bri¬ 
tannia, vol. i. p. 258.) at Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, 
which might be formerly coveted by the sea, and on the edge of the 
great forest (Anderida) which overapread so large a |)ortion of Hamp¬ 
shire and SuMcx. 
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CHAP, niinal jnrisdiction, the titles of honour, the forms 

V1XI 

of office, the ranks of society, and even the domestic 
rights of marriage, testament, and inheritance, were 
finally "suppressed; and the indiscriminate crowd 
of noble and plebeian slaves was governed by the 
traditionary customs, which had been coarsely 
framed for the shepherds and pirates of Germany. 
The language of science, of business, and conver¬ 
sation, which had been introduced by the Romans, 
was lost in the general desolation. A sufficient 
number of Latin or Celtic words might be assumed 
by the Germans, to express tlieir new wants and 
ideas but those illiterate Pagans preserved and 
established the use of their national dialect'**. 
Almost every name, conspicuous either in the 
church or state, reveals its Teutonic origin'*®; and 
the geography of England was universally inscribed 
with foreign characters and appellations. The 
example of a revolution, so rapid and so com¬ 
plete, may not easily be found ; but it will excite 
a probable suspicion, that the arts ot Rome were 
less deeply rooted in Britain than in Gaul or 
Spain ; and that the native rudeness of the country 

Dr. Johnson affirnfis that few English words are of British ex¬ 
traction. Mr. Whitaker, who understands the British language, 
has discovered more than three iheusand, and actually produces a 
long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 235—329.). It is possible, 
indeed, that nuny of these words may have been imported from the 
Latin or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, the Franks and the 
Anglo-Saxons mutually understood each other's language, which 
was derived from the same Teutonic root (Bede, 1. i. c. 25. p. 60 .). 

xVfier the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, missionaries, 
the dignities of the church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 
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and its inhabitants, was covered by a thin varnish ch ap. 
ot Italian manners. |/ , , 

This strange alteration has persuaded histo- Servitude, 
rians, and even philosophers, that the provincials 
of Britain were totally exterminated; and that tl»e 
vacant land was again peopled by the perpetual 
influx, and rapid increase, of the German colonics. 

Three hundred thousand Saxons are said to have 
obeyed the summons of Heugist'^' ; the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age ot 
Bede, by the solitude of their native country'^; and 
our experience has shown the free jiropagation ot 
the human race, if they are cast on a fruitful wil¬ 
derness, where their steps are unconfined, and their 
subsistence is plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms dis¬ 
played the face of recent discovery and cultivation : 
the towns were small, the villages were distant; 
the husbandry was languid and unskilful; four 
sheep were ecjuivalent to an acre of the best 
land’"'-'; an ample space of wood and morass was 
resigned to the vague dominion ot nature; and 
the modern bishopric of Durham, the whole ter¬ 
ritory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned 
to its primitive state of a savage and solitary 


■« Carte’s History of England, vol. i. He nnotes the 

British historians; but 1 much fear, that Jeffrey of Monmouth 


( 1 . vi. c. 15.) is his only witness. 

•« Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1.1. c. 15. p. 52. The fact is probable, 
and well attested: yet such was the loose intermixture of ^ 
man tribes, that we find, m a subsequent period, the '^of ‘ 6 * 

and Warini of Germany (Lindenbrog Codex, p.47i)-48().). 


- See Dr, Henry', useful apd laborious History of Great Britain, 
Tol. ii. p. 389. 
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CHAP, forest**’. Such imperfect population might Lave 
been supplied, in some generations, by the English 
colonies; but neither reason nor facts can justify 
the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons of Bri¬ 
tain remained alone in the desert which they had 
subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians had 
secured their dominion, and gratified their revenge, 
it was their interest to preserve the peasants, as 
well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. In 
each successive revolution, the patient herd be¬ 
comes the property of its new masters; and the 
salutary compact of food and labour is silently ra¬ 
tified by their mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the 
apostle of Sussex*”, accepted from his royal 
convert the gift of the peninsula of Selsey, near 
Chichester, with the persons and property of its 
inhabitants, who then amounted to eighty-seven 
families. He released them at once from spi¬ 
ritual and temporal bondage; and two hundred 
and fifty slaves of both sexes were baptized by 
their indulgent master. The kingdom of Sus¬ 
sex, which spread from the sea to the Thames, 
contained seven thousand families; twelve hun¬ 
dred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight; and, 
if we multiply this vague computation, it may 

““ Quicquid (says Johu of Tinemoiith) inter Tynam et Tesam 
fluvios extitit 8ola eremi vastitudo lunc lempris foil, et idcirco 
nullius ditioni servivit, eo quod sola iiidomitoruui et sylvestriuin ani- 
malium spelunca et habitatio foil (apud Carte, rol. i. p. 195-). 
From bishop Nicholson (English Historical Library, p. 65 . 98.) I 
understand, that fair copies of John ofTinemouth’s ample collections 
are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, &c. 

Seethe mission of Wilfrid, &c. in Bede, Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. 
c. 13. 16 . p.l55, 1S6. I 69 . 
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se^m probable, that England was cultivated by a chap. 
million of servants, or villains, who were attached J 

to the estates of their arbitrary landlords. The 
indigent Barbarians were often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondageyet the special exemp¬ 
tions, which were granted to national slaves 
sufficiently declare that they were much less nu¬ 
merous than the strangers and captives, who had 
lost their liberty, or changed their masters, by the 
accidents of war. When time and religion had 
mitigated the 6erce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the laws encouraged the frequent practice of 
manumission ; and their subjects, of Welsh or 
Cambrian extraction, assume the respectable sta¬ 
tion of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and in- 
titled to the rights of civil society'"*. Such gentle 
treatment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued on the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. The sage Ina, 


From the concurrent teitimony of Bede (1. ii. c. I. p. 78.), 
and William of Malnubury (1. iii. p- 102.), it appears that the 
Anglo-Saxons, from ihefint. to the last, age, persisted in this unna¬ 
tural firactice. Their youths were publicly sold in the market of 


Rome. , . , r II 11 

>“ According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawfully sold 

beyond the seas. 

The life of a ’fValius, or Canbnau, homo, who possessed a hyde 
of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws (of Ina, tit xxxii. 
in Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20.), which allowed 200 shillings for a free 
Saxon, 1200 for a Thane (see likewise Leg. AnglmSaxon. p. 71.). 
We may observe, that these legislators, the West-Saxons and Mer¬ 
cians. conUnued their British conquests after they became Lhns- 
tians. The laws of the four kings of Kent do not condescend o 
notice the existence of any subject Britons. 
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CHAP, the legislatoT of Wessex, united the two nations 
in the Iwmdsof domestic alliance; and fonr British 
lords of Somersetshire may be honourably distin¬ 
guished io the court of a Saxon monarch^". 
Msnners independent Britons appear to have re- 

of‘he lapsed into the state of original barbarism, from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. 
Separated by their enemies from the rest of man¬ 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the Catholic world Christianity 
was still professed in the mountains of Wales; 
but the rude schismatics, in the farm of the cle¬ 
rical tonsnre, and in the day of the celebration of 
Easter, obstinately resisted the irnperions mandates 
of the Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin 
language was insensibly abolished, and the Britons 
were deprived of the arts and learning which 
Italy communicated to her feixon proselytes. In 
Wales and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the na¬ 
tive idiom of the West, was preserved and pro¬ 
pagated; and the Bards, who had been the 
companions of the Druids, were still protected, 
in the sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth, 
Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of 
Pengwem, or Aberfraw, or Caermathaen, accom¬ 
panied the king’s servants to war: the monarchy 
of the Britons, which be sung in the front of batfle, 
excited tbeir conrage, and justibed their depre- 

*" See C«rte’« Hi«. ef Engiand, vol. i. ^ S7S. 

** At the coodusion of bit butory (A.D. T31.), Bede detcribei 
the «ct:lefu»tical atste of the isiMtd, lAd censares the iibplacaUe, 
tboitgh iapateot, hatred of the Briwot agaifitt the Eogitth nation, 
and the Catholic church (L a. c. $3. f. 
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dations; and the sonester claimed for bis legitimate CHAP. 
priaK the fairest heifer of the spoil. His subordi- . 

nate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal 
and instrnmental music, visited, in their respective 
circuits, the royal, the noble, and the plebeian 
houses; and the public poverty, almost exhausted 
by the clergy, was oppressed by the importunate 
demands of the bards. Their rank and merit were 
ascertained by solemn trials, and the st.’ong belief 
of supernatural inspiration exalted the fancy of the 
poet, and of his audience^. The last retreats of 
Celtic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and 
Britain, were less adapted to agriculture than to 
pasturage: the wealth of the Britons consisted in 
their flocks and herds; milk and flesh were their 
ordinary food; and bread was sometimes esteemed, 
or rejected, as a foreign luxury. Liberty had peo¬ 
pled the mountains of Wales and the morasses of 
Armorica: but their populousness has been mali¬ 
ciously ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; 
and the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain ten wives, and per¬ 
haps fifty childrenTheir disposition was rash 

Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales (p. 426—449 ) has furnished me 
■with a curious and interesting account of the Welsh bards. In the 
year 1568, a session was held at Caerwys by the special command of 
queen EliMbeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrumental music 
were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. The itrire (a silver harp) was 

adjudged by the Mostyn family. , 

>“ Regio longelateque diffusa, milite, magis quam credibile sit, 
teferta. Partibus equidem in illis miles unus quinquaginta generat, 

•ortitus more barbaro denaa autamplius uxores. This reproach of 
Watiam tff Poitiers (in the Historians of France, tom. xi. p. 88.) is 
discl&imcd by the Benedictine editors 
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CHAP, and choleric; they were bold in action and in 
speech*^; and aa they were ignorant of the arts 
of peace, they alternately indulged their passipns 
in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry of 
Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and the 
archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable; 
hat their poverty could seldom procure either 
shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of 
their desultory operations. One of the greatest 
of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy 
the curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning 
the state of ^Britain ; and Henry II. could assert, 
froth his personal experience, that Wiles was 
inhabited by a race of naked warriors, who en¬ 
countered, without fear, the defensive armour of 
their enemies 

)b 5 cureor % the revolution of Britain, the limits of 
awo" ^ of empire, were contracted, 

iritain. The dark cloud, which had been cleared by the 
Phoenician discoveries, ‘and finally dispelled by 
the arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of 
the Atlantic, and a Roman provinc'e was again 
lost among the fabulous islands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 

Giraldus Catobrensis confines this gift of bold and reatJy elo. 
quence to the Romans, the French, and the Britons, The maltcipiM 
Welchman insinuates, that the English taoiturnity might possibly be 
the effect of their servitude under the Normans. 

*“ The plctute of Welch and Artnorican manners is drawn from 
Giraldus (Deecript. Cambrise, c. 6—15. inter Script. Camden, p, 
886 —8qi.),and the authors quoted by the Abbi de Vertot. (Hilt, 
Critique, tom. ii. p. J59—£66.). 
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rihs, the gravest historian of the times*®' describes CHAP. 

* xxxviir 

. the wonders of a remote isle, whose eastern and 

western parts are divided by an antique wall, the 
boundary of life and death, or more properly, of 
truth and fiction. The east is a fair country, in¬ 
habited by a civilized people: the air is healthy, 
the waters are pure and plentiful, and the earth 
yields her regular and fruitful increase. In the 
west, beyond the wall, the air is infectious and 
mortal; the ground is covered with serpents; 
and this dreary solitude is the region of departed 
spirits, who are transported from the opposite 
shores in substantial boats, and by living rowers. 

Some families of fishermen, the subjects ot the 
Franks, are excused from tribute, in consideration 
of the mysterious office which is performed by 
these Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn is 
summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the 
voices, and even the names, of the ghosts; he 
is sensible of their weight, and he feels himself 
impelled by an unknown, but irresisHble, power. 

After this dream of fancy, we read with astonish¬ 
ment, that the name of this island is Bnttia ; that 
it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of the 
Rhine, and less than thirty miles from the con¬ 
tinent ; that it is possessed by three nations, the 
Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; and that 


The Greek h>ston.n , 

tl. .Hichl.... id,,,*, I d, - 


circumsunces. 

VOL. VI. 


V D 
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CHAP, some Angles had appeared at Constantinople, m 
the train of the French ambassadors. Frona these 
ambassadors Procopius might be informed of a 
singular, though not improbable, adventure, which 
announces the spirit, rather than the delicacy, of 
an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans who 
touched the ocean and the Rhine; but the perfi¬ 
dious lover was tempted, by motives ofpolicy, to 
prefer his father’s widow, the sister of Theodebert 
king of the FranksThe forsaken princess of 
tlie An^es, instead of bewailing, revenged her dis¬ 
grace. Her warlike subjects are mid to have been 
ignorant of the use, and even of the form, of an 
horse; but she boldly sailed from Britain to the 
mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred 
ships and an army of one hundred thousand men. 
After the loss of a battle, the captive Radiger im¬ 
plored the mercy of his victorious bride, who 
generously pardoned bis ofl'ence, dismissed her 
rival, and compelled the king of the Varni to 
discharge with honour and fidelity the duties of an 
husband This gallant exploit appears to be 

Theodebert, grandson of Clofis, and king of Austrasia, was 
the most powerful and warlike prince of the age; aitd this remark¬ 
able atlventure may be placed between the years S34 and 547, the 
extreme terms of his reign. His sister Theudechildis retired to Sens, 
where she founded monasteries, and distributed alms (see the notes 
of the Benedictine editors, in tom. li. p. 216.). If we may credit 
the praises of Fortunatus (1. vi. carra. 5. in tom. ii. p. 50?.), Radiger 
was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the 
Angles, who landed in 627, and the following years, between the 
Humlter and the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of 
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ihe last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons, chap. 
The arts of navigation, by which they had acquired 
the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon 
neglected by the indolent Barbarians, who supinely 
renounced all the commercial advantages of their 
insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discord; and the British 
world was seldom connected, either in peace or 
war, with the nations of the continent ‘ 

I have now accomplished the laborious narra- Fall of the 
tive of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 

I ’ empire in 

from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonines, the Wcat. 
to its total extinction in the West, about five cen¬ 
turies after the Christian tera. At that unhappy 
fferiod, the Saxons fiercely struggled with the na¬ 
tives for the possession of Britain: Gaul and Spain 
were divided between the powerful monarchies of 
the Franks and Visigoths, and the dependent 
kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgundians; Africa 
was exposed to the cruel persecution of the Van¬ 
dals, and the savage insults of the Moors; Rome 
and Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, were 
afflicted by an army of Barbarian mercenaries, 


East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers are ignorant ofher 
name and existence: but Procopius may have suggested to Mr. Rowe 
the character and situation of Rodogune in the tragedy of the 
Royal Convert. 

In the copious history of Gregory of Fours, we cannot find 
any traces of hostile or friendly intercourse between France and 
England, except in the iiiarriaRC of the daughter ofCaribert, king of 
Paris,quam regis cvjusdam in Cantia films matriiiioniocopulavitfl.ix. 
c. 26 . in tom ii. p- 348.). The bishop of Tours ended his history 
and his life almost immediately before the conversion of Kent. 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 


whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by the rei'grt 
of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All the subjects of 
the empire, who, by the use of the Latin language, 
more particularly deserved the name and privileges 
of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace and 
calamities of foreign conquest; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of 
manners and government in the western countries 
of Europe. The majesty of Rome was faintly re¬ 
presented by the princes of Constantinople, the 
feeble and imaginary successors of Augustus. Yet 
they continued to reign over the East, from the 
Danube to the Nile and Tigris; the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were sub¬ 


verted by the arms of Justinian ; and the history 
of the GrecA; emperors may still afford a long series 
of instructive lessons, and interesting revolutions. 
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General Ok'iervaiio/is on ike Fall of the' Ro^nan 
Empire in the JVest. 

The Greeks, after their country had been reduced 
into a province, imputed the triumphs ot Rome, 
not to the merit, but to the fortune, of the re¬ 
public. The inconstant goddess, w)io so blindly 
distributes and resumes her iavours, luul tuav con¬ 
sented (such was the language of envious flattery) 
to resign her wings, to descend from her globe, 
and to fix her firm and immutable throne on the 
banks of the Tyber*. A wiser Greek, who has 
composed, with a philosophic spirit, the memora¬ 
ble history of his own times, deprived his country¬ 
men of this vain and delusive comfort, by opening 
to their view the deep foundations of the greatness 
ol Rome*. The fidelity of the citizens to each 
other, and to the state, was confirmed by the habits 
of education, and the prejudices of religion. Ho¬ 
nour, as well as virtue, was the principle of the 
republic; the ambitious citizens laboured to de- 

' Such are the figurative expressions of Plutarch (Opera, tom. ii. 
p. 318. edit. Wechel), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Grate, tom. iii. j). 341.), I shall boldly impute 
the malicious declamation, trtfi rm -rvyrn. The same opi¬ 

nions had prevailed among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years 
before Plutarch ; and to confute them, is the professed intention of 
Polybius (Hist. 1. i. p. 90. edit. Gronov. Amstel. 167 O ). 

’ See the inestimable renidins of the sixth book of Polybius, and 
many other parts of his general history, particularly a digression m 
the seventeenth book, in which he compares the phalanx and the 
legion. 
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serve the solemn glories of a triumph ; and ftie' 
ardour of the Roman youth was kindled into ac¬ 
tive emulation, as often as thev beheld the domes- 
tic images of their ancestors*. The temperate 
struggles of the patricians and plebeians had finally 
established the firm and equal balance of the con- 
stitntion ; which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies, with the authority and wis<lom of a 
senate, and the executive powers of a regal magis¬ 
trate. When the consul displayed the standard of 
the republic, each citizen bound himself, by the 
obligation of an oath, to draw his sword in the 
cause of his country, till he had discharged the 
saipred duty by a military service of ten years. 
This wise institution continually poured into the 
field the rising generations of freemen and sol¬ 
diers ; and their numbers were reinforced by the 
warlike and populous states of Italy, who, after a 
brave resistance, had yielded to the valour,' and 
embraced the alliance, of the Romans. I'he sage 
historian, w'ho excited the virtue of tlie younger 
Scipio, and beheld the ruin of Carthage^ has ac¬ 
curately described their military system ; their 
levies, arms, exercises, subordination, marches, en- 

’ Sallust, de Bell. Jugunliin. c. 4. Such were the generous prn- 
fewiom of P. Scipio and Q. Maximus. The Lalin hislorian had 
read, and most probably Uanscribes, Polybius, their contemporary 
and friend. 

* V\ Idle Carthage was in flames, Scipio rc|)eated two lines of the 
Iliad, which express the destruction of Troy, acknowledging to Po¬ 
lybins, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. in Excerpl. de Virtut. et 
Vit tom. ii. p. 1455—146i.), that while he recollected the vicissi- 
tudes of human aSisiri, he inwardly applied them to the future 
calamities of Rome (Ajiptan. in Libycis, p. 136, edit. Toll.). 
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cimpments; and the invincible legion, superior in 
, active strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip 
and Alexander. From these institutions of peace 
and war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and suc¬ 
cess of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The ambitious design of conquest, which 
might have been defeated by tire seasonable con¬ 
spiracy of mankind, was attempted and atchicved ; 
and the perpetual violation of justice was main¬ 
tained by the political virtues of prudence and 
courage. The arms of the republic, sometimes 
vanquished in battle, always victorious in war, ad¬ 
vanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; and the images 
of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to 
represent the nations and their kings, were suc¬ 
cessively broken by the iron monarchy of Rome'. 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an 
empire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable eflect <»( 
immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the 
principle sof decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest; and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the artificial 

‘ See Darnel ii. 31—10. “ And itie fourtli kingdom ihall be 

“ slrong as iron ; forasmuch as iron hrcakelh in pieces, and sulxluelli 
“ all things." The remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron 
end c/ay) was accomplished, according to Sc Jerom, in bis own 
time. Sicut enim in principio nihil Komano Imperio fortius el du- 
rius, ita in fine rerum nihil irobecillius; quum et lu belhs cisdihu. 
et adveriui divtrsas naliones, aliarum gentium barbaianiro auxilie 
indigtmut (Opera, lorn. v. p. 57?.). 
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supports, the stupendous fabric yielded to 'tWe' 
pressure of its oven weight. The story of its ruin 
is simple and obvious; and instead of inquiring 
why the Roman empire was destroyed, we should 
rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. 
The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and 
afterwards violated the majesty of the purple. 
The emperors, anxious for their personal safety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the base 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which 
rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign 
and to the enemy; the vigour of the military 
government was relaxed, and finally <lissolved, by 
the partial institutions of Constantine; and the 
Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge of 
Barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently 
ascribed to the translation of the seat of empire ; 
but this history has already shown, that the powers 
of government were divided, rather than removed. 
The throne of Constantinople was erected in the 
East; while the West was still possessed by a 
series of emperors who held their residence in 
Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of the 
legions and provinces. This dangerous noveky 
impaired the strength, and fomented the vices, of 
a double reign: the instruments of an oppressive 
and arbitrary system were multiplied ; and a vain 
emulation of luxury, not of merit, was intro¬ 
duced and supported between the degenerate 
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Wiiccessors of Tlieodosius. Extreme distress, wliich 
unites the virtue of a free people, embitters the 
factions of a declining monarchy. The hostile 
favourites of Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the 
republic to its common enemies; and the Byzan¬ 
tine court beheld with indifference, perhaps with 
pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes 
of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under the 
succeeding reigns, the alliance of the two empires 
was restored; but the aid of tl\e Oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins was 
enlarged by the perpetual difference of language 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in sogie measure 
the judgment of Constantine. During a long 
period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
tbe victorious armies of Barbarians, protected the 
wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in peace 
and war, the important streights which con¬ 
nect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The 
foundation of Constantinople more essentially 
contributed to the preservation of the East, than 
to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines ol pa¬ 
tience and pusillanimity; the active virtues ol 
society were discouraged j and the last remains 
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of military spirit were buried in tlje cloystef: 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity 
and devotion; and the soldiers pay was lavished 
on the useless multitudes of both sexes, who could 
only plead the merits of abstinence and chastity. 
Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly pas¬ 
sions of malice and ambition, kindled the flame 
of theological discord; the church, and even the 
state, were distracted by religious flictions, whose 
conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable; the attention of the emperors was 
diverted from camps to synods; the Roman world 
was oppressed by a new species of tyranny ; and 
the persecuted sects became the secret enemies 
of their country. Yet party-spirit, however per¬ 
nicious or absurd, is a principle of union as well 
as of dissension. The bishops, from eighteen 
hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience to a lawful and orthodox sovereign; 
their frequent assemblies, and perpetual corre¬ 
spondence, maintained the communion of distant 
churches; and the benevolent temper ol the gos¬ 
pel was strengthened, though confined, by the 
spiritual alliance of the Catholics. The sacred 
indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced 
by a servile and efi'eminate age; but if supersti¬ 
tion had not afforded a decent retreat, the same 
vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans 
to desert, from baser motives, the standard of the 
republic. Religious precepts , arc easily obeyed, 
which indulge and sanctily the natural inclinations 
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(!ff their votaries; but the pure and genuine influ¬ 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its benefi¬ 
cial, though imperfect, effects on the Barbarian 
proselytes of the North. If the decline of the 
Roman empire was hastened by the conversion of 
Constantine, his victorious religion broke the vio¬ 
lence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper 
of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be useful'y applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex¬ 
clusive interest and glory ol his native country; 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. 
The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, 
and the prosperity of our own, or the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms, may be alternately e.xalted or de¬ 
pressed ; but these partial events cannot essen¬ 
tially injure our general state ot hapiiiness, thi‘ 
system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest ol man¬ 
kind, the Europeans and their colonies. The 
savage nations of the globe arc the common ene¬ 
mies of civilized society; and we may inquire 
with anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still 
threatened with a repetition ol those ealamiiics, 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institu¬ 
tions of Rome. Perhaps the same reflections 
will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, and 
explain the probable causes of our actual security. 
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I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent'iCl 
their danger, and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the Northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 
The Barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns, assumed in turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless column of Barbarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants. Such formidable emigrations can no 
longer issue from the North; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the happy consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some 
rude villages, thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 
two thousand three hundred walled towns: the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland, have been successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coast of 
the Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland. From 
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tKfe Gulf of Finland to the eastern Ocean, Russia 
. now assumes the form of a powerful and civilized 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge, are 
introduced on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and 
the Lena; and the fiercest of theTartar hordes have 
been taught to tremble and obey. The reign of 
independent Barbarism is now contracted to a nar¬ 
row span ; and the remnant of Cal mucks or Uz- 
becks, whose forces may be almost numbered, can¬ 
not seriously excite the apprehensions of the great 
lepublic of Europe". Yet this apparent security 
should not tempt us to forget that new enemies, 
and unknown dangers, mny possih/y arise from some 
obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of the 
world. The Arabs or Saracens, who spread their 
conquests from India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into 
those savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established 
by the singular and perfect coalition of its mem¬ 
bers. The subject nations, resigning the ho|)e, and 
even the wish, of independent', embraced the cha¬ 
racter of Roman citizens; and the provinces of 
the West were reluctantly toru by the Barbarians 


‘ The French anil English rdilors of ihe (icnealiigical Ilnlory 
of the Tartars have subjoineil a curious, though imiierfect, descrip¬ 
tion of their present slate. We might question the independence of 
theCalmucks, or Ehnhs, since they have In cii recently vanqnislxcl 
by the Chinese, who, in the year l7TiP, shIkIuciI the lesser Bucharia, 
and advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the sources of 
the Oxus (Menioires sur les Chinois, loiii, i. p. But 

these conquests ate precarious, nor will I venture to ensure the 
safety of the Chinese empire. 
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from the bosom of their mother country’. Btit 
this union was purchased by the loss of national 
freedom and military spirit; and the servile pro¬ 
vinces, destitute of life and motion, expected their 
safety from the mercenary troops and governors, 
who were directed by the orders of a distant court. 
The happiness of an hundred millions depended 
on the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps 
children, whose minds were corrupted by educa¬ 
tion, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest 
wounds were inflicted on the empire during the 
minorities of the sous and grandsons of Theo¬ 
dosius ; and, after those incapable princes seemed 
to attain the age of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe is 
now divided into twelve powerful, though un¬ 
equal, kingdoms, three respectable common¬ 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though in¬ 
dependent, states: the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with 
the number of its rulers; and a Julian, or Semi- 
rarais, may reign in the North, while Arcadius 
and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame; re- 
publies have acquired order and stability; mo¬ 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 


’ The prudent reader will determine how f»r this general propo¬ 
sition is weakened bf the revolt of the Isauriaiu, the independence 
of Britain and Armorica, the Moorith tribes, or the Bagaud« of 
Gaul and Spain (vol. i. p. 454. vol. v. p. 36S. vol. vi. p. 15. 143). 
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or, at least, of moderation; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the most de¬ 
fective constitutions by the general manners of the 
times. In peace, the progress of knowledge and 
industry is accelerated by the emulation of so many 
active rivals: in war, the European forces are 
exercised by temperate and undecisive contests. 
If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts 
of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust 
peasants of Russia, the numerous armies of Ger¬ 
many, the gallant nobles of France, and the in¬ 
trepid freemen of Britain; who, perhaps, might 
confederate for their common defence. Should 
the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and deso¬ 
lation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand 
vessels would transport beyond their pursuit the 
remains of civilized society; and Europe would 
revive and flourish in the American world, which 
is already tilled with her colonies, and institutions®. 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of Barba¬ 
rians. In every age they have oppressed the po¬ 
lite and peaceful nations of China, India,and Persia, 
who neglected, and still neglect, to counterbalance 
these natural powers by the resources of military 
art. The warlike states of antiquity, Greece, Ma- 

, * America now contains about six niillions of liuro(H’an blood 
and descent; and their numbers, at least in the North, are continually 
increasing. Whatever may bt the changes of their political situation, 
they must presenre the mannen of Europe, and we may reflect with 
some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diffused orer 
Ml immense and ppulouscoatincni. 
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cedonia, and Rome, educated a race of soldiers; 
exercised their bodies, disciplined their courage, 
multiplied their forces by regular evolutions, 
and converted the iron, which they possessed, 
into strong and serviceable weapons. But this 
superiority insensibly declined with their laws 
and manners ; and the feeble policy of Constan¬ 
tine and his successors armed and instructed, for 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the 
Barbarian mercenaries. The military art has 
been changed by tbe invention of gunpowder; 
which enables man to command the two most 
powerful agents of nature, air and fire. Mathe¬ 
matics, chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the service of war; and the ad¬ 
verse parties oppose to each other the most ela¬ 
borate modes of attack and of defence. Histo¬ 
rians may indignantly observe, that the prepara¬ 
tions of a siege would found and maintain a 
flourishing colony^; yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of 
cost and difficulty; or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, which survive 

‘ On avoil fait veuir (for the siege of Turin) 140 pieces de 
canon ; et il est a remarquer que chaque gros canon niontd revient 
i environ 2000 ecus; il y avoil 100,000 bouletj; 10ti,(X)0 cartouches 
June fa^on, ct 300,000 d’une autre; £1,000 bombcs; £7.700 gie- 
nades, 15,000 sacs 5 terre, 30,000 instruments pour la pionnage; 
1,200,000 lit res de poudrc. Ajoutea Jt ces munitions, le ploiiib, le 
fer, et le fer-blanc, les cordages, tout ce qui lert aux miueurs, le 
souphre, le salpftre, les outila de toute espece. Il est certain que les 
fraU de tons ces preparatifa de destruction suffiroient pour louder 
et pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse colonie. Voltaire, Si^cle de 
Louis xiv. c. XX. in his M'nrks, tom. xi, p. 3t)l. 
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and 'supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impregnable barrier 
.against the Tartar horse; and Europe is secure 
from any future irruption of Barbarians; since, be¬ 
fore they can conquer, they must cease to be bar¬ 
barous. Their gradual advances in the science of 
war would always be accompanied, as we may learn 
from the example of Russia, wi^ a proportion- 
able improvement in the arts of peace all^ivii<f)o- 
licy;jaiid they themselves must deserve a place 
among'the polished nations whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic 
liistory, or tradition, of the most enlightened na¬ 
tions, represent the human savage, naked both in 
mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of 
ideas, and almost of language From this abject 
condition, perhaps the piimitive and universal 
state of man, he has gradually arisen to command 
the animals, to fertilise the earth, to traverse the 
ocean, and to measure the heavens. His progress 

It would be an easy, though tediotis, task, to fitodute the ju- 
thorittes of jioels, philojophers, and historians. I shall therflon 
content my.self with appealing to the decisiTc and authentic Icsliinony 
of Diodorus Siculus, (tom.i.l.i p.H, !£■ 1' ic. edu. 

Wesseling.). The Icthyophagi, Who in his time waiideral along 
the shores of the Red Sea, can only be compared to ihe iiaiives ol 
New Holland (Dainpicr’s Voyages, rol.i. p.dfit-1Ci I !- I'aiicy.or 
perhaps reason, may still suppose an exirctnc aii.* ibsoliik .tale 1 1 
nature far below the level of these savages, who had aiqmred some 
arts and instruments. 
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in the improvement and exercise of Ijis mental 
and corporeal faculties" has been irregular and 
various; infinitely slow in the beginning, and in-* 
creasing by degrees with redoubled velocity; ages 
of laborious ascent have been followed by a mo¬ 
ment of rapid downfal; and the several climates 
of the globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and 
darkness^^glSgi^ experienced, four thousand’ 
■year^slTSuld enlarge our hopes, and diminishf our.,., 
apprehensions ; "^vve cannot .deter 
height the.human speptes raa^ aspire m tbeir, ad¬ 
vances towards perfection ; bqt it' inay ^fely 

people, ^jpless the fece ^^f nature, 
is- relapse into their original bar¬ 

barism. The improvements of society may be 
viewed under a threefold aspect. 1. The poet 
or philosopher illustrates his age ahd country by 
the efforts of a ni/igle mind; but these superior 
powers of reascm or fancy are rare and sponta¬ 
neous productions; and the genius of Homer, or 
Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admira¬ 
tion, il they could be created by the will of a 
prince, or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The 
benefits of law and policy, of trade and manu¬ 
factures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and 
permanent j and many individuals may be quali¬ 
fied, by education and discipline, to promote, in 
their respective stations, the interest of the com- 


" See the learned and rational work of the president Goguet, de 
rOr'igme dea Loix, des Arts, et dea Sciences. He traces from facts, 
or conjectures (loin. i. p. 14?—337. edit, lamo.) the first and most 
diffic'ul.t sieps of human invention. 








